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PREFACE. 



The Introbxj€Tion will contain what would 
naturally fall into a Preface. That gives an 
account of what has been done by others, to- 
wards a History of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge, and of what is meditated in the 
following attempt. Still a Preface may supply 
a few omissions, without aiming to forestall the 
reader's private judgment. To that a writer is 
not only bound in duty, but compelled of neces- 
sity, to submit. Yet, when two fellow-travel- 
lers, before setting out on a journey, agree to 
leave weightier matters to an after-reckoning, it 
may be prudent in them to settle smaller by a 
few simple preliminaries^ and ordinary arrange- 
ments. 



vi PREFACE. 

Many years ago I had some fancies in my 
mind of what materials a History of Cambridge 
should consist, and, indeed, had, imprudently 
enough^ put them down upon paper. This, 
however, was merely building a castle in the 
air, raised, indeed, with something of seriousness 
in design, but without any danger from experi- 
ment. It was a castle which I never thought of 
inhabiting : but on finding I am to be tenant, 
as well as builder, I perceive my aerial voy- 
age proved a serious adventure, that I have en- 
snared myself with my own devices, and that 
I ^ like the leg^lator, who became the first 
victim of his own laws. 

But with fairy fancies I intermeddle not now, 
and with my dreams readers have no concern ; 
not t)eing on fairy ground, but on the Terra 
Firma of realities, I proceed in a regular pro- 
gpress, and with undisturbed feelings, to a direct 
point. 

Universities are like those springs, which 
doyving from high grounds, and forming brooks 
and rivers, and lakes, overspread the face of 
a country, and give it some peculiar features. 
They necessarily become interesting; and, as on 
travelling over extended regions, and observ- 
ing various bodies of waters, taking different 
courses, men are gratified in beholding their 
source, so, after seeing the progress of our 
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nniversities, it may be pleasing to trace their 
origin. There is much to excite onr cariosity — 
much to employ onr most serious meditation: 
for whether viewed in a favonrable or nnfayonr- 
able light, it must on all hands be allowed, they 
have a material inflaence on the manners and 
character of a nation. 

And hence the necessity of considering our 
Universities on the largest scale, of adapting 
their history to the pnblic feeling ; and, in ac- 
commodation to general readers, of giving their 
true character, and genuine appearance. 

At the same time, though it is necessaiy and 
jxpedient to meet the expectations of general 
readers, it is desirable to meet, more particularly, 
those of such, as have been members of the 
University : and as the former, it may be pre- 
sumed, may find much interest in its history, the 
latter, it may be expected, will find most plea- 
sure. It is as natural for people to receive grati- 
fication from the history of the places where tiiey 
were educated, as from revisiting them. In 
both cases, where there is a consciousness of 
having passed the years of early life in literary 
pursuits, and virtuous conduct, there will arise a 
thousand pleasing recollections, not affected 
much by the remembrance of departed friends, 
(for what we call melancholy feelings, are our 
better and more salutary ones) nor much by a 
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sense of the intermixture of some follies, like 
the ivy twining about the oak; for time acts 
by our follies, as by our resentments, it 
teaches us to forgive and forget our own infirmi- 
ties, not less than those of others : so that, ge- 
nerally speaking, in retracing the scenes of early 
life, and not less in reading their history, there 
will be found a preponderance of pleasure : 
and hence the propriety of combining together 
a particular with a general interest. 

This regard to particular interests is mora 
strictly required on subjects, which involve the 
exercise of the human understanding. Every 
man of letters supposes he has a right to think 
for himself : and, on a review of the historv of 
those who have been members of a university, 
we shall find, as might be expected, all possible 
variety of opinion j and this variety will be seen 
as well in philosophy, politics, and even poetry, 
.^as in metaphysics and theology. 

And here, it being evident that those who 
have been members of our University are so va- 
rious in their opinions, it is as evident, that one 
who writes the history of them should not be ob- 
trusive of his own opinions, nor censorious of 
theirs. He should be of no party, or seem to 
be of none. He is thrown on a quiet spot, sa^ 
cred to literature; a narrow neck of land, where 
he may look all around him, and see each un«< 
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interruptedly take his own course; but not 
with leisure to listen to the eulogiums of parties 
in their own favour, nor with a right to adopt 
their railings against their opponents. His desti- 
nation is fixed by the genius of literature, with 
respect to philosophy and politics, and more parti- 
cularly to theology : to borrow a happy expres^^ 
sioB of Dr. Henry More's, <^ God has placed 
me in a dispensation above any sect, and wilt 
thou throw me down?" what was dictated 
to him by his own turn of thinking, may be 
imposed upon others by their employment. 

But to leave generalization for particulars. 
When it seemed to fall to my lot to attempt a 
History of Cambridge, I soon perceived that, 
however inadequate to the task, I was called to a 
serious undertaking. I considered a University as 
a great object, a body of learned men, its col- 
leges as so many aggregates, which composed" 
it ; and my duty became clear : I determined to 
proceed with candour and liberality, both with 
respect to its members departed, and with re- 
spect to general readers. 

After reflection, without determining where 
ihe narrative should begin, I saw where it 
should end. It seemed expedient to confine it 
\jQ the dead; and I was ruled by reasons of 
delicacy, as well as of necessity: those rea^ 
sons are obvious, without explanation* So I 
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took a hint of Dr. Puller's, '* that when men's 
memories do arise, it is time for history to go to 
bed :*' it seemed at least the rule of prudence in 
my case ; and by this rule I have regulated my- 
self, except where the exercises of our professors, 
and the. course of our public history, required a 
^little variation from a general rule. 

But notwithstanding my aim at impartiality, 
readers will, I suspect, notice a few weak- 
nesses. It has been my fortune, through a 
period of years, not very short, and from early 
life, to have had a large and intimate intercourse 
with learned members of our University : nor 
has this been interrupted, but rather assisted by 
any peculiarities in my turn of thinking. These, 
like letters of recommendation, introduced me 
to different and opposite parties, as well literary, as 
political and theological : so that I can truly say, 
notwithstanding my present seclusion, there were 
but few colleges, in which there did not occur 
the names of several members deceased, whom I 
formerly reckotTed among my friends or ac- 
quaintance. With some I enjoyed a similarity of 
pursuit — ^with others, though my intercourse was 
accidental, it was interesting — from many I ex- 
perienced singular kindness^. Readers, I am 

* I have^ I thinky expressly mefi^umfd only two among the 
deceased members of the University, as my friend$ ; such 
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persuaded, will often discover some partiality of 
affection, where there is no avowal of friend- 

particularizings did not suit the nature of this work, and 
mighty besides, have subjected me to unpleasant imputations. 
In other respects, they would have authenticated my testi- 
mony: for an acquaintance with men leads to an acquaint^ 
ance with their writings. In the two cases alluded to above^ 
I was insensibly led on, by powerful recollections ; in one, of 
an early college intimacy ; in the other, of a long and lasting 
friendship, in more mature life ; in both of a combination of 
great and good qualities. 

But the omission of such a notice was, perhaps, blame- 
able, in the case of Dr. Askew, who was my earliest friend, 
the patron of my youth ; and, though he died before I went 
to college, and he could realize his friendship, it was natu- 
ral, under Emmanuel College, that my recollections should 
be awakened, and that I should feel a pleasure in paying 
every respect to his memory. Besides, my knowledge of 
Dr. Askew, though so many years ago, was not without its 
uses on the present occasion. I viras honoured witl|. his 
notice when I was not above 14 years old, and during 
four or five years I enjoyed very frequent opportunities of 
seeing many of the Cambridge literati, who frequented his 
house — men well known to the learned world — most of those, 
whom I recollect, have been long since dead ; but I live to re- 
member them. And thb early knowledge, with Dr. Askew^s 
communicativeness, though interrupted by different con- 
nexions and different pursuits in after-life, made at the time a 
strong impression on my mind, and had left matter for much 
' pleasing recollection. These impressions and recollections 
have, in several instances, excited a curiosity, and assisted 
ittqoiries, much connected with the following undertaking. 
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ship : but when respect for friends does not lead 
US to be UDJust to others, such partialities, being 
only grafts on those general principles, require 
no apology. 

To speak the truth, this wafi one of the plea- 
sures inseparable from my employment. It is 
like recovering objects from the end of a 
perspective, by bringing what was distant and 
almost out of sight, more full in view. And it 
may be observed, that as death levels all distinc- 
tions, so it levels all parties. We forget differ- 
ences of opinion, and clashings of interest : the 
old affections return to their old place : we live, 
as it were, over again ; and as Plato made know- 
ledge to be only reminiscence, so may old re- 
gards, after a lapse of years, become intellec- 
tual acquisitions, and dispense present enjoy- 
I ment. 

Similar to these partialities may be considered 
some predilection for my old College. Towards 
the places of their education most people, I be- 
lieve, are sensible of some prejudices, somewhat 
resembling the fondness which they feel for a 
parent. It is a natural affection, and may exist 
without any present interest or the slightest ex- 
pectation : and hence, as will be observed in the 
proper place, the more minute account of that 
college; not, perhaps, that I previously pos- 
sessed more knowledge of that than of some 
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others : but I thought it a duty to acquire such a 
knowledge, and I felt a pleasure in the com* 
munication *. 

But on these matters I dwell no longer, least 
I should intrude on the Introduction. It re- 



* This college-paitiality had nearly prevailed on me to 
break in upon my general mle, to confine the narratiTe to 
the dead. For when' writing the account of Emmanuel 
College, I was not wholly unacquainted with the writings of 
some learned men of this colleee, now living, and I noticed 
them with respect, and, indeed, the smallest pamphlet* 
which occurred to me as written by a member of that col- 
lege, was duly registered. But on resurveying my mode of 
proceeding towards other colleges, and the effect which such 
particularizings left on the work (for every species of writ- 
ing should present some unity of design), it occurred to me 
that academics in general might think I had already shewn 
snfficient college-partialities, and that to carry them further 
wo«ld look something like college-flirtations : so (for our first 
thoughts are not always our worst) I was brought back to my 
general rule, of confining the narrative to the dead; fear- 
ful, too, as I was, that readers might have just reason for 
addressing me with the rebuke of the Roman poet — 



-Amphora coepit 



loftitni, carrente rota, cor urceos exit ? 

Horat Ars. Poet 

Such a course, then, would have broken in upon the 
miiformity of appearance, as well as upon general roles: 
but the above allusions will shew the order of particolar 
affections, and the reality of my collie feelio|[s. 
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mains stiU to speak a few words in the way of 
acknowledgment and apology. 

I acknowledge my obligations, then, to several 
kind friends both in town and country, who 
have occasionally assisted me in examining the 
proof sheets of these volumes, which, to one 
whose sight is treacherous, was an essential 
jservice, it having preserved me from several 
errors of the press, and often from errors of 
more consequence : I have, also, been obliged to 
others, for the loan of books, very serviceable to 
me in the course of the work. The acknow- 
ledgments in cases which concern the authenti- 
cating of any particular parts of the history, 
will be made in the proper place. 

Room, and great room, there is also for apo- 
logies. Some apology should be made for the 
delay of the publication so long beyond the time 
announced ; and, I fear, I must take the whole 
of the blame : none, at least, is attached to the 
proprietors of the work. The announcement, in- 
deed, was theirs ; though my engagement the oc- 
casion. But to enter on those particulars would 
answer no purpose here : and, persuaded I am^ 
intelligent readers will think, that I should 
rather apologize for publishing so soon, than for 
delaying so long: they well know, that even 
liie poet's Pegasus, winged and lights should 
not be kept always on a violent gallop ; 
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but that the poor prose-pad, like a pedlar's, 
with more of burden on his back, than he well 
knows how to bear, should be left to take his 
slow, quiet pace. Such readers must perceive, 
that I am speaking what I cannot b\it feel. I 
entered on this work certainly with considerable 
materials, and, since engaging in it, in reading, 
in thinking, in correcting, and improving, I 
have proportioned my labours to my undertak- 
ing. But this tended to delay, not to expedi- 
tion. It was like plying the belbws in a dark 
room, where you perceive light, as you enkindle a 
flame. iS'or every step I advanced, I did but 
more clearly see, how much further I might go. 

Here too readers, and some writers, may be 
reminded of the eifect produced, by finding a 
pleasure in your employment. Notwithstanding 
what I have said of the poor pad, and his bur- 
den, they will recollect, that some burdens are 
sweet — you lose the sense of weight by the de- 
ceptions of fancy, and occasional rests ; and in 
proportion as your journey becomes more agree- 
able, you are in danger of growing more dilatory. 

But besides all this: — ^After finishings as I 
thought, or nearly finishing, my labours, I was 
visited by a long illness : my recovery was not 
expected : after feeling a little natural anxiety^ 
among my last concerns, I had taken my leave 
of my poor papers. I had left them, I knew^ ia 
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concision, and they fell into worse disorder. 
Some parts were deposited, I doubt not, by my- 
self, in some book, or among other miscellaneous 
papers; but my recollection failed me, and I 
was never able to recover them. — Here, then, 
fresh matter, new arrangement, and recompo- 
sition, became necessary. Happily, I found 
some of my old copy, from which my papers had 
been originally transcribed; my memoranda too 
were in a known place ; I can with confidence, 
indeed, say, that these aberrations have led me 
to take a surer aim ; that these mortifications 
have urged me to more diligence; that disap- 
pointments have excited stronger exertions, 
and that my confusions terminated, after g^eat la- 
bour, in a better arrangement ; so that, on a serious 
retrospect, I have abated my own chag^n ; and, 
I hope the reader will have no reason to com- 
plain : for could the work have been expedited, it 
ought to have been delayed ; and it is not for 
those who are creatures of circumstances, to 
aim at, or expect, impossibilities. The circum- 
stances, which govern man's life become the 
rule by which candour should judge of his ac- 
tions. Still the circumstances, as thus stated, 
have occasioned various intemqitions, and un^ 
expected delays. 

Some onussions, and I fear two or three trifling 
rep^ticMis, wiU be consequent upon these de« 
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rangements. The present Preface is not tbat 
which I originally wrote ; and I fear it has fore-> 
stalled one or two ideas, which belong to the 
Introduction. I have omitted many observa- 
tions that I made on our most ancient charters, 
confirming what I have hinted relative to their 
inauthenticity. These, indeed, I afterwards 
found : but, for the present, I thought it best to 
suppress them. And in some of the colleges I 
found gaps, (more particularly in Trinity Hall and 
Sidney College), which I could not fill up with 
the first matter : but by closing them with fresh 
materials, I hope, if they cannot escape the pe« 
netration of the reader, they will obtain his in- 
dulgence. 

As to errata, I have followed my own discre- 
tion, and make no tabids of them. Should 
they be more than I am aware of, they must 
submit to the wholesome castigations of criticism : 
if only such as are incident to human infirmity, 
they must shelter themselves under the protecticm 
«f candour. The variety of the subjects con- 
tained in these volumes will, it is hoped, form 
somedung of apology. 

Some additions, also, have been the conse- 
jqnaice of my interruptions: for, as light breaks 
through chinks, so through the gaps of our own 
minds, (and what i^e broken lucubrations on 
piqper, but such gaps ?) fresh thoughts will start 

VOL. I. b 
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leyy reqmred for the lengih of this« If so,. let 
tilt ^fologj be, that something of conscieiice 
was forced into exercise. It is observed by Bir 
Wittiain D'Avenant, ** that those nirho write 
from conscience grow commonly the most volu- 
mioous ; because the pressores of conscience are 
so incessant, that she is never satisfied with do* 
iag enongh ;'' and in a work of this kind, thongh 
not wholly for the reasons which he assigns, thitf 
is true : for whoever compasses the subject, wiU 
find it of a nature not to be compressed. It is 
true, the early part of eur history might have 
been passed over as insignificant j some particular 
class of vfritings considered as having a claim 
to notice, and the rest not worth mention-* 
ing J two or ^three of our eminent men held 
op, and all the rest thrown into shade: but 
Conscience remonstrated ag^ainst such canons 
for writing Cambridge history. And now, at 
the close, I must apologize to myself for its 
brevity. The observation of a writer, '' that 
oould he have oommanded more time, he would 
have made a shorter work," true in some cases, 
is not true in this« It is already longw by one 
half of the last volume, than vras intended ; and 
according to any supposed number of years em- 
ployed on it, there might have been jHPoduced, 
without any violence to^ focts, or excess ef hi- 
Umr, double the number of volumes. 

b e 
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One apology requires the utmost delicacy. 
Before I entered on this work, it was not without 
very serious remonstrances against it in my own 
mind ; and after undertaking it, not without aa 
serious resolutions, as to the mode of conducting 
it. Nature formed me of a constitution, that 
obliges me to see things in my own way, and to 
follow my own light. Hence it was, I did not 
count upon calling in foreign assistance, and even 
felt serious difficulties against receiving several 
offered communications. It is generally true, 
though certainly with some exceptions, that the 
same mind that forms a plan, should execute it : 
but there existed particular ciraimstances in my 
case, for abiding by it. My fortune has led me, 
at different periods of my life, to have inter<^ 
course with persons of diff^^nt pursuits, and of 
very opposite opinions, relating to the Univer^ 
sity, and their views might not have been easily 
combined, on the present occasion, into one inte* 
rest. The course of proceeding then that I set 
€Nit with was dictated by jnrudence. In the 
work in which I was embarked^ I had already a 
little experience : I knew myself to be under the 
goidance of justice; and the determination 
formed certainly delivered me from something 
of perpleiuty and 'embarrassment. At the same 
twie, this predetermined course has created un* 
4mdne«ses of another find a mor^ delicate kii^d i 
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and but for these, I should not probably have 
mentioned the other. One or two offers of com^ 
mutiications were kindly made, which I must 
certainly have been proud to receive, but whiclH 
as certainly, I was not prepared to expect. 
And a present disposition having to encounter 
a former resolution, might occasion me* to hesi- 
tate, at first, on the proposal ; though I soon 
recovered the proper tone of feeling : for in the 
cases alluded to, in spite of all my rules and 
resolutions, a cheerful acceptance would evi- 
dently have beei^ the pre-eminent prudence, as 
there would have been in it an indisputable 
propriety. But owing, I apprehend, to . some- 
thing like an air of hesitation in me, not rightly 
understood, no such favours have been received. 
I wish those whom it may concern, (and the less 
others know to what I allude the better) to under- 
stand, that I speak from the strongest feelings, 
wenMAe as I am of the numerous defects of these 
volumes, and that certain respectable communi- 
cations would have been duly acknowledged by 
me, as they must have been among my greatest 
recommendations. 

With respect to subjects purely of a iiterary 
nature, I have not held myself bound by rules 
of rigid restraint; for though, in matters on 
which party is apt to fly into extremes, incon- 
sistent with the moderation of history, it seemed 
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on me to keep^ with Locke^ th^ high 
Ifcoand of his Free T<4eration, so ad rather to 
Murey^ than tak» a part^ to narrate, than to de» 
cide, yet, on descending into the walks of lite- 
ratore, wh^rc^ men can walk together more 
amicahly» I have yenUired, occasionally, and, in- 
deed, sometimes freely, to intarspmxie obseifva- 
tions, so fer as conoems matters of taste and cn> 
tidsm. 

Here the academical stndait will observe, 
tiiat his more favourite pursuits, his ancient ha- 
Uts, and hk lawful expectations, are consulted : 
and^ it is hoped, that intermixtares of literal 
and critical remark, cm subjects which admit of 
Hkern^ as they will give something of variety, if] 
not embellisfamttit^ to the narrative, will require 
no vindication. 

But to revwt to, and to dwell a little longer 
on, optmoii5;~4iiis, as already has been shevm, 
related to suli^cts which admit of more serious 
dispute, on which men are wont to engage with 
tomething of the air of combatants. Here my 
duly seemed to be to sit quietly among the spec- 
tators, not to descend into the arena ; and on 
obsen^ng what excited most of the public inte- 
rest, rather as a registrar, to record the event, 
than ibA the herald, to proclaim a victory* 
Hence it is, that cm theolc^ical and poHtiMl 
opinions I maintain no argiunents; on poMio 



fntHMfedtfi^i m eftbef side^ I forM na deibi}»i<^^ 
dad etefi to i^e ivAtrfeteiites of the l&gber pb^^^rs' 
I nmke mi cfpofi^itifmf e^itept, ih it fbH^ in^mc^i, 
wheM piklific MtbMiticiil, in folin^t^ titttei^^v ^ti. 
c^oacb^ d4i the Hbeifties 6f tbel Univfel^yy bt 
the Univ^Mity dii J)*ivate liberty^ 

tffd^^ a deference ta pril^^ate (Jftifttiofr, 6"^ 
ev^ 16 j^tvVale professimr, h mi btily folloWed 
s(s 4 feeling Of irofiscieiiee ; H Wad eiifc^c^d 
hy #efts6to of heeess^ity^ Ever iinc^ hif&ain 
^Ikiy iois been exercised in society,^ a^ re^ 
l%i6ti been capable of answerii^ wbrfdly ptir^ 
poses, (and when were they not?) Wcj are 
ilot al#i^ to lodbL for th^ real i^htifnents of" 
teitfh«d iM«fr ib letseitp Writmgs. > Among the 
gt^eSk^ m6m of writetl!l, Whom I have been obliged 
td ^cMtse, I conld Mt biit sonielSmeiS p^tdeiVd this# 
Thei^e «t^ fonHalisfc-writetd sks Welt as fonualist^ 
Wof%hii^ei4^ ftigotty h Veify prompt at look- 
ittg intd' men's^ CoHiiciences; yet how often 
IK ^le mfiteaken itt tTbeit /difhsf ^, as the 
WidttW's itvLSUB gets towet*, heif litflc coi^BSie^ 
qttehte liltonld giroW less. Who is true to his 
chttech^ whttthef he be Papist, £pi^c6p^1ian, or 
Ptti^tan; aiid Who to his Opinioni^^ whether he 
be Ari^y S6cinian, or Methodic; tJnitariaii, 
Tritiitdtiany or Deist; let ethers settle* J^e- 
Bevittg " Sineerity to be Christian f^rfecticm,"' and 
tt^be perfection uttdelr every, fdfm 6f^ religion^ I 
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venerate it^ xvherever it is, without knowing, 
perhaps^ in whose bosom it resides: zeal and 
formality, sincerity and insincerity, profession 
and possession, are not distinctions that will be 
made here. I have nothing to do with men, but 
with their writings* I am reminded of what one of 
our old masters of St. John's College said, who 
li^ed in canting times : being, on a certain elec* 
tion, urged to use his influence for the godly; 
'^ This is a case," he replied, ^' which relates 
not to godliness f but learning. Besides, men may 
deceive me with their godliness; they cannot 
with their learning." 

As to matters of antiquity, they, perhaps, like 
flowers on a common, are liable to be made any - 
man's prop^ty, and any one may pluck them. 
Several things that relate to ancient proceedings 
must be subject to this rule : a few hints, there- 
fore, concerning some of our old charters will 
excite no alarm, and can excite none, with 
those who have attended to the subject. Some 
of our old charters bear a date before public 
charters were known either in England or Scot- 
land. Dr. Hickes, so conversant in the anti- 
quities of this country, has shewn that our 
earliest charters were of the Saxon times, 
and that those preserved by our^ country- 
men, as the most ancient, are spurious; some 
of our monkish ancestors being better mecha-> 
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nics than antiquaries or historians. But here I 
fiave rather dropped hints, than g^ven proofs, 
not through want of confidence in my argu- 
ments, but through fear of orer-burthening the 
narrative. 

Similar, perhaps, to this sort of freedom may 
be considered such as I have allowed myself ti 
exercise towards those, who have preceded me in 
this walk of literature. There are subjects, on 
which, such as wish to arrive at knowledgnQ^ 
must be indebted to their predecessors. But we 
may listen to their, testimony, without a unifona 
imitation of their manner, or an implicit defer- 
ence to their authority. Had nature designed 
me for a copyist, I should have been endued 
with less of a turn of thinking for myself, with 
mor^ humility, and less industry. As it is, I 
held it a duty to keep other writers in view, ra- 
ther than tread servilely in their steps. He who 
trifles with the opinions of others, or grows wan- 
ton over their mistakes, does it at his own pe- 
ril: he who obeys his conscience, and follows 
truth, has nothing to fear. But to speak truly, 
I have had some regard to the public judgment, 
whatever that may be,of these attempts, and con- 
ceive, that whatever respect is due to antiquity, 
greater is due to posterity. I have been now 
employed in this work three years ; but from the 
Intbodxjction, it will appear, I have been 
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Engaged in nH|i]iriai domiected with ttw itfbjeot 
more than thrice that tiftid: md^ to sj^k^thtt^ 
truths there wUl be found in these YolniiieB^ the 
itemk of a life^ not v^ diort, trained td certain 
habits of reflection. Daring the time, in which I 
have been ilctiially eilgs^ed on them, I have 
lechided myself from the worlds and to the great 
sacrifices I have made^ mast be added, what I 
think not the least, idmbst a total privation of tile 
society of my friends : bnt I felt as one who had 
a duty to discharge to the public, a task to 
which, however unequal^ 1 have sacrificed every 
feeling, aad every interest. So that the reader 
may conclude^ while fottowiiig my own judg-« 
meuti I have not acted as one who might trifle 
iMth the public^ or had a right to presuuie on it; 
indwhatever.it nsay be^ I ribaUMbnat to it^ 
with the consck>usness of one who has aimed to 
act right, vrithoui nmch either of apprehe^stion, 
or expectation; with feelings Ixywaida HiOde 
who have gone before me, of one who waa not 
oUriged to take every tlung that oanie to hand ; of 
<»ie who has aimed to add a litde to the conrm^ 
stock, rather than to live on the old hoard ; CDto^ 
ceiving, that those who act otherwise towards 
preceding writers are to be considered rather aa 
private plunderers, than feilow-labonrenk 

But as to freedoms^ that I hove allowed myadf 
towarda writers (tf Gaminidge history^ Hiey umi 
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be foumdf after all, intermingled tritk doe a<^ 
knowtedgments and decent respect} and- benee 
it kp I kave felt a pleamire in registering lk<^ 
names, like a mason of tbe same lodge. As t^ 
tkose wkose researches have entitled thmn to die 
name of Cambridge antiquaries, it will be fbimd 
Iron the £s^wing pages, that I kave laboured 
with no small assiduity over their writings, to d# 
them justice, and have dwelt with something of 
gratitude on their memories ; and, (though no 
jdagiary, I am aware, is reckoned so poor as 
he who pillages from his own writings) yet, to 
demonstrate this to be no recent, extemporaneous 
feeling, I shall quote something written by my«- 
self many years ago, and at a moment when I 
was censuring a Cambridge antiquary, who had 
himself been censuiing a man of considerable 
genius and learning. 

'^ It is no uncommon thing to hear pursuits of 
this kind made the subject of ridicule by men of 
fancy. What may not be so treated? But 
their importance and utility cannot be denied. 
It is not, perhaps, desirable to see men of the 
first genius shooting with this bow, because 
their sinews are formed for essays more pleasing 
and illustrious. But the scope of the antiquary 
is still wide and large. To his patient toil and 
plodding perseverance, the chronologist, the bio- 
grapher, the historian, and the poet^ stand emi- 
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nently indebted; and works; the most splendid in 
foraiy and which are constracted for the admira- 
tion of posterity, rise out of ordinary documents 
and researches, which may appear unpromising 
and trifling. Who can calculate on the conse- 
quence of a single date, sometimes to an indivi- 
dual, sometimes to a family, and sometimes even 
to the public? 



Monuments and their inscriptions considered in 
another point of view, as efforts of expiring 
mortality, which sighs for a little remembrance 
beyond the grave;— K)r as tributes of surviving re- 
latives and friends, who labour to preserve a 
name, which they wish not to be quite oblite- 
rated;— do but favour a wish natural to the hu- 
man heart, a desire incident to the best and 
purest part of our species. Under the greatest 
debility of his frame, and amidst even a weari- 
someness of existence, man still feels the tender 
and endearing tie of life, and is solicitous not to 
be forgotten : and he who preserves a monument 
from niouldering into iniin, who records a name, 
or who rescues an inscription, that is nearly ef- 
faced, humours a useAil propensity, the uni- 
versal passion, and he is entitled in his turn not 
to be overlooked as a trifler, or as a labourer 
about nothing, aperose nihil agendo. 



/ 
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For vfho, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind t 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

£Vn from the tomb the voice of nature cries^ 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires< — 



' And witb regard to our poets — ^I hope I sliall 
be forgiven some old propensities. Had I not 
feared, that my partialities would have produced 
encroachments on these volumes, I should probably 
have been tempted to enlarge upon poesy and 
poets : and this I could ^ave eas'dy done, being 
at the time I engaged to write this His|x>ry, 
in the midst of a work, both critical and poe- 
tical, of some * extent. As it is, I hope the 
occasional quotations, principally from Cam- 
bridge-poets, though such matters have not 
usually been introduced into Cambridge his«^ 
tories, will not be foreign to the nature of them, 
which (resembling, in this respect, poetry itself) 
ought to be, to please as well as instruct. It 
is hoped, these little artifices of poetry may some- 
times relieve the reader, where the narrative 
begins to grow tedious: and if so, they will 

* Two volumes of the Poetics were printed ; four vert 
intended to be published. 
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correspond with the geimtne intent of poetry, 
and its great fundamental rule, which, according 
to Plutarch, is to please, so as to operate amidst 
more solemn studies, like an amulet, or charm ^« 

EvV 9H fbCF f»X0rDf, fi^ fifkifqf iif /dftp»pi;» 
There dwette ieehe, ami kwe, aitd mamg m ckarm. 

As to the other embelliahm^Bts^ I inean the 
plates, I have t6 lana^nt, that whUe. daeiaHibiiig 
the cdloges and public buildings, I did not hol4 
interootirsa with the ^urtist, so that my des4>np-» 
tions migfat have corresfionded with h^ designa 
inore invariably thm they wilt be found to do 
here. The character of the artist is wdll 
known, and his jj^ates are executed with 
eq^al faithfulness and taste ; they will unquea^ 
ticoiahly be ornaments, as well as illustrations, of 
these Vohimes; and often supply their defecto. 
But with respect to the descriptions themselves, 
the reader must, in smalls things,recei ve them r a^ 
htwelyf not always to the phUe$% but to places 
and buildings^ which, as if being on the spot 
with my traveller, I am pointing out to him as a 
9Mt of Ciceronit-^But, I must repeat, after exa* 
mination, that the plates themselves are very 
faithful representations of what they are intended 
to be* 

t Plutarch's Treatise, iu>g ht nw n«tnr»v axot/Hv. 
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One word more, wfaich^ whether of apology or 
explanation, I beg leave to subjoin. Since I 
have been engaged on this Essay towards a His- 
tory of Cambridge (for such, indeed, it must be 
considered, and no more), I published (or rather 
republished) << Four Letters on the English 
Constitution,'* and I was gratified to find they 
were approved by some well qualified to form a 
Judgment. Among the reasons assigned for re- 
publishing them, one was, that I wished read- 
ers to consider them as a pledge, that however 

« 

I was then employed, I was not likely to take a 
course inconsistent with the fundamental princi- 
ples of our Constitution: the other was, that 
from the picture painted in my own mind, I was 
desirous of forming an exemplar to my own con- 
duct^ And now, as I hopfe with respect to my read- 
ers, I have redeemed the pledge, and as I feel I 
have satisfied my own mind, (at least on that 
point) I leave for their reflection and my own, the 
worf}s formerly quoted : ^' Hoc illud est prsecipue 
in cog^itione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis 
te exempli documenta, in illustri posita monu- 
inento, intueri ; inde tibi tuaeq. reipublicse, quod 
imitere, capias: inde foedum inceptu fcedum 
^xitu, quod vites*/' 

* JL.ivii Hist, sub initio* 
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INTRODtJCTION; 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT HAS BEEN DONE BT 
OTHERS, AND WHAT IS ATTEMPTED IN THE FOL« 
LOWING PAGES, TOWARDS A HISTORY OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

JlHOUGH not confident enough to believe I shall 
answer the expectations of all readers, I am not ignorant 
what many readers will expect in a History of die Uni- 
versity, and Colleges, of Cambridge. 

The Introduction, then, must be considered as the 
points of sight of a complete History, but only incident- 
ally of mine. Readers often, and reasonably, require 
what they will not see performed; and authors, like 
improvers of rural scenery, may even see* further them- 
selves, than they can execute, either to the satisfaction of 
their readers, or conformably to their own designs. 

What inquisitive and more rigid inquirers might de« 
mand in such a history, might be, first. Information on 
the Charters and particular Statutes of the Institutions. 
Tliese are, indeed, the very instruments which giye 
diem being and form, with all their privileges and rights; 
and, though through distance of time, or accidents of 
place, diey are perceived only in a general way, or may 
even become obsolete^ still like the bases and'bottresses 

VOL. I. B *^!^ 
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of a buildings these charters and statutes are the support 
on which the foundations sevei|lly rise, and by which 
they should be rightly examined. Some account, tbeu, 
of charters of foundation, apd statutes, necessarily in- 
volving too, as they must, many points of history and 
antiquity, will be looked for by some as a leading article 
in a work of this kind; and antiquaries at least would 
deem that a meagre work, which should keep the Archives 
of the Institutions, of which it treats, wholly out of 
sight. 

What next becomes the natural subject for inquiry in 
a seat of learning, is, without dbpute, the philosophy of 
the place. This, like the operations of mind in general, 
is a work of progress, neither to be made, nor exhibit- 
e4y all at once. Some may ask, perhaps, in the pride of 
modern literature — ^what was the philosophy of those 
times, when monasteries and colleges were first erected i 
And others, as forward to reply — ^The philosophy of the 
dark ages. True : but the darkness of those ages was 
their light, as in a future age, our light will, on various 
subjects, be considered as ou|[ darkness. Whatever th# 
philosophy or religion of oiir ancestors might be, they 
were the philosophy and religion of their age, a tremUing 
light in a misty sky, yet the characteristic feature of an 
exbtiog people, as much as a sun could be in all its 
glory; and, what forms the character of a taation cannot 

# 

but be a prominent feature in their history. 

True it is, these times were the periods so busding, 
and military, and full of events : private feuds and public 
insurrections left but little room for the calm studies of 
literature; wars and devastations, massacres, rebellions 
and revolutions, were the ordinary occurrences, diver- 
sified indeed, and, it may be^ somewhat embellished, by 
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feats of chivalry, and tales of romance. It was the age 
of refined Savagery. Philo80j[>hy Was not to be found in 
the halls of princes, nor in the castles of their nobles : 
Aeir atnUtion was in the field, and their profession was 
only arms. But they had moments of pause and reflect 
tton : then they founded religious houses and colleger— 
thither, as to a focus, all their scattered rays of know- 
ledge were draWn ; and all we can know of their philo- 
sophy and literature we must be <;ontent to gather amidst 
dreams of monks, and impostures of the priesthood. 

Ves ! it is through those rustic and close avenues, that 
we walk to the more ample, airy space of modem science: 
and there even our self-esteem may utiite with our love 
of trudi, to exact liberal description and circumstantial 
detail: so that the philosophy of the place, in its pro- 
gress from something very confused to something more 
clear and perfect, becomes a consideration, with which 
readers, of any leslming themselves, can never dispense. 

In connection with this, men of genius and taste vnll 
expect to find some allusions to the state of the^ arts. 
Not that our Universities were ever academies, in the 
sense of the word as now used in modem Europe, for 
academies of the fine arts; or that our colleges display 
that exhibition of excellent paintings which are found as 
well in the colleges, as palaces, of Italy : when collies 
were first built, painting had not been much subjected to 
die rules of an art; it was all grotesqueness^ it savoured 
only of the cloyster ; it had advanced but little beyond 
the daubing of a saint, and a founder of a college, or o( 
die gaudiness and glitter of a Romish missal. Yet, what 
then ? what there was of art among our ancestors was to 
be found principally in those houses, where abbots were 
architects; and monks and nuns were limners ; and in our 
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college, as well as our other public buildings, of the 
University, an intellig^it observer virill trace the progress 
of architecture^ At Cambridge we have few good paint- 
ings ; our good portraits are but few — there are some— 
and we have remains of Saxon architecture, the most 
perfect examples of the Gothic, and some admired spe- 
cimens of all the Grecian orders. 

And, though it may not be expected of an historian to 
speak much in the language of the painter, or to come 
with his line and rule, and to adjust the proportions of 
arches, of colunms, of entablatures, and pediments, with 
the minuteness of a professor ; yet in the description of 
edifices he must sometimes use the terms of art; and, 
though he has only time to take a rapid glance, and can 
speak only as it were from the eye, still he must consult 
the tasW of the times, and, occasionally, delineate the im-* 
mediate appearance, and general aspect of a building. 

Next to buildings, it may be expected by some, that 
the groves^ gardens, and public walks ought to be con- 
sidered : these are parts of our whole ; and in these 
environs and retreats of our Lyceum, not only the pass- 
ing traveller lingers with delight, but academical students 
pass their hours of relaxation and ease. 

In every serious wcH'k there should be room left for 
occasional embellishment, places — ^which resemble die 
scenery about a large portrait. — In a history of an Univer- 
sity, the aspect of the country, and the places consecrated 
to retirement and contemplation, cannot fairly be over- 
looked. With respect to .the former, though we have 
nothing which calls from the occasional visitor the lao^ 
guage of rapture ; no amphidieatre of rocks, nor chain ef 
lofty mountains; no transporting vallies, nor charm cf 
lake-scenery ; n» iaipeliiouo soundiiq; torrmts^ nor 
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fltreduns of fire bursting from the bowels of the earth ; no 
sounding shore, no elevatii^ boundless expanse of ocean ; 
diough, in a word, we have but little that is enchantii^Iy 
beautifiil, or majestically, transportingly grand ; but little 
that invites the landscape gardener, and admirers of the 
picturesque ; still there will be found even here, what 
will repay description, and should be worth perusal. 

The school of Plato, his academia, it is well known, 
was a small garden, adorned with statues, and planted 
with plane trees : Cicero has made a happy allusion to i^ 
and Pliny has given a beautiful description of his own* 
Cowley, an enthusiast to Cambridge, we must suppose 
by his own testimony, was greatly attached to her groves*; 
and though Milton was not so, we have chosen to con- 
secrate Christ College garden to his muse, by ascribing 
a fine'old walnut tree to his planting. And of his own 
description of garden-scenery, at least, we may say, 
manet vero et semper manebit: sata est enim ingenio* 
NuUius autem Agricolae cultu stirps tam diutuma, quam 
poetse versu seminari potest. There may, therefore, be 
those, who, when they visit a place consecrated to phflb- 
sophy, may choose to be conducted to her gardens and 
favourite retreats, though the historian hastening to 
weightier matter may, perhaps, too fastidiously exclaim 
with Gray, '^ I have no magical skill in planting roses. 
I am no conjurer there." 

Bibliographical observations will, of course, be looked 
for by those called learned readers. Our Universities 
and Colleges present an assemblage of libraries; and 

* ^ O tacri fontet, et tacnB TaUibiis umbrs^ 
Qu^s recreant aTiiim Pieridninq. diori** 

COWUT* 
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filmuies are the wardrobes of literature; whence meo 
properly informed might bring forth something for orna- 
ment^ much for curiosity, and more for use; not merely as 
those, who string together without meanings end^i or taste^ 
fragments 

** Of pglishM and pi^ald laiigiiages.'* 

HUPIBtAS* 

but (IS those, ifho know the value of ancient MSS. and 
books for the purposes of general literature, or some of 
tiie nicer inquiries of criticism, to settle controversies^^ 
and to silence cavils. Here even the writer of a cata- 
logue only might render inunense service to the investi- 
gator of antiquities, to students whether classical or meta* 
physical, political or theological. A learned reader may^ 
indeed, easily look for more information than can be 
crowded into a work, aspiring at general utility^ though 
be might feel gratified to find, that what afforded him 
amusement, could administer, at the same time^ to his 
fiivourite studies. 

But some readers, (and, I believe, inost thinking 
readers) will rabe their expectations highest towards 
biography : I think most justly ; and to that point a 
writer should push his niost- serious attention and prin* 
cipal care. For what is a state ? Not brick and stonCj^ 
and mortar ; not triumphal arches, nor mausoleums that 
would cheat the grave : not written constitutions, ancient 
privileges, nor rights upon charters ; but '' men, high-* 
minded men*.'' And what are Universities t not senate* 
bouses, libraries, and schools; not gardens and groves; 
museums and chapels ; nor yet monastic dreams^ defeat 

f Sk WiUiam Jones. 
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impostures, temporaiy disputes, and antiquated statutes ; 
but students, scholars, social and rational beings. Univer- 
lities should be xotyov wavrwy vrathvrn^tof, as DiodoHis calls 
Athens ; the common house of instruction in all things ; and 
more, it should be the house of instruction for all men* 
It was on this ground that Lysias lays his clsdm for the 
paramount excellence of the Athenian state. Uni« 
▼ersities relate to men more than things; and if they 
comport with the dignity of the name, they should relate 
tather to men as connected in civil society, than as 
broken into sects, and parties, by disputatious pole* 
mics. Readers of their history have a right to expect the 
inost liberal principles in tho^e >vhp write them { and such 
writers as are unbiassed by party feel^^gs, will best meet 
the views and wishes of, at least, humane and enlightened 
minds. 

Biography is the light of history, and should be the 
very soul of an University History. A biographical sketch 
of t)ie founders qf colleges, some account of persons 
distinguished either by original . genius, patient research, 
or happy discoveries, and known in the world by their 
literary works, will necessarily be considered as the 
conspicuous luminaries: but sometimes, perhaps, writers 
less known, or who have not as yet been noticed ill a 
history of this kind, may hold out a pure light; and 
^alots who are accustomed to respect only their own 
party, may overlook many justly entitled to some notice, 
undervalue many worthy of public esteem, and frequently 
speak only to sl^ndpr and misrepresent. And, what 
shall I say i As ages are past ^nd gone, and we have but 
fragments of their ruins, so ages of men are still passing 
away, and what occurred too late for one historian tq 
f ecord, falls to his province who succeeds. 
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Finany^ academical habits and degrees, local customB, 
privfl^es, and benefices, may seem to claim their appro- 
priate chapters, in an University hist<Hy : but things of 
dbis kind being accunftely unfolded in their firoper 
places, in numerous publications, and being so minute^ 
and in detail so various, may not suit every plan of 
history. Tliose who merely visit an University, are apt to 
be (leased with forms and habits, ceremonies and titles; 
Aey are novel, some rather splendid, and all characteristic 
of the place. A description of University privileges, and 
College benefices too, might gratify the curiosity of some^ 
and aene the interest of others; but might encroach^ 
beyond their due portion, on views of general utility. 
Judicious readers will form their expectations on such 
sulgects fix>m the nature of a work : a minuteness on all 
subjects is not suited to every publication, nor is it Tea* 
aonable to expect it ; and where matters of mere form^ 
and local peculiarities, have been minutely detailed, and 
repeatedly narrated, actum agere may be dispensed vrith. 
Cambridge Guides and Univernty Calendmv are always 
at hand ; and it may be no less prudent than convenient^ 
to make a general reference to what has been written 
before, than to detail all the particularities over again. 

Having thus considered vrhat different sort of readers 
may expect in a work like the present, I proceed to shew 
what has been done by others, and what is attempted in 
the following history. 

The first and most authentic documents, then, respect- 
11^ Cambridge, lie in the archives of their respective 
CoUci^es,' and conmst of charters of foundation^ licen* 
ces of mortmam, «nd bulls of Popes; of papers rekting 
to livii^s, estates, and benefiict<m; to tfie customs and 
jurisdictiim of the University^ and firagments of College 
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History. Many papers relating to different Colleges are 
in the libraries so rich in MSS. Archbishop Parker^s in 
Bene't's College^ and Gonville's and Caius's. In the 
University there are but two or three, with the exception 
of Mr. Baker's. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford contains MSS. which 
relate to Cambridge: but the Harleian, Cottonian, and 
Sloanian Libraries, in the British Museum, are very 
abundant. I am, indeed, disposed to believe, that those 
duree libraries possess more concerning Cambridge than 
all the Cambridge MSS. in the public and private libra-* 
ries put together ; 'and of the principal of these MSS. 
whether in the libraries at Cambridge, or in the Museum, 
it niay not be improper to say a few words. 

The principal of those that relate to the University at 
large are preserved in the public chest, and by the Vice- 
chancellor and Registrar ; and of these the best known 
is the famous Liber Niger, or Black Book, of which 
more in its due place. At present I shall only say, tha^ 
before Mr. Hare made his Collection, this book was con« 
sidered of great use, though some part was never consi* 
dered as of any authority. 

In the year 1587^ Robert Hare, Esq. formerly of 
Caius College*, completed his famous Register of all 
the Charters, Liberties, and Privileges of the University 
and Town, of which the original is in the public chest. 
The Vice-Chancellor and Registrar too has each a copy, 
made by Hare himself in 1589^. 

* lo Caim'g librmry there is, among the MS. coUectioiM^ aootber 
MS. written by Mr. Hare. 

^ It will be teen by the following inscription, that Hart was a catbo* 
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However little consequence some of the originah 
possess^ yet as a trandcript. Hare's Collections are allowed 
by all to be faithful, correct, and of the highest ^uthcN 
rity ; and Hare received th^ public thanks of the Uoiver^i 
sity for his most assiduous performance. 

There are four large volumes of this collection, of 
which three relate to the University, and one to the Town* 
An index to these volumes was written by Dr. Parris, of 
Sidney College, in 1735^ and afterwards passed through 
the hands of Dr. Ashton, Master of Jesus College* 
Both were V ice-Chancellors in their turn, and by right of 
office possessed Hare's Register; and few men were ever 
better acqqainted with (he affairs of the University : but 
of this more hereafter, 

There are not above three or four manuscripts in 
the public library of the University, except Thomaa 
leaker's, which relate immediately to that body. Baker's 
gre numerous, and as conspicuous for worth as numberj, 
though most are copies, and almost all copied by him?' 
self. 

J^aker left behind him forty-two volumes in all; of 

lie; it is from ttie Registrar's copy — ** Ad honorem et gloriam omnipo* 
t^iis domini nostri Jesu Christi, Salvatoris Mundi, ejusdemqr glorio-; 
sisfims et beatissinqs geuetricis Maria Virginis, sanctonnnq^ omnium 
ccelestium. Ego, Robertus Hare, armiger, boc opus privilegionim, li- 
bertatum, ab'onimq: rescriptorum negotia, alms & immaefilatae Uni- 
yersitatif Cantabrigise concementium, ex arcbivis regiis, variisq: regis- 
tris antiqufs, &, monumentis fide dignis^ magno labore et sumptu ii^ 
hunc ordinem per regum seriem coUegi, & in trik volnmina redegi in 
favorem & commodum tam modemorum, quam fiituronxm, Fenerabi- 
lium, cancelUrii, magistromm et scbolarium ejosdem celebrattssimsd 
Universitatis. Si quid eis cedat in commodum^ sit bonor ti lauf Dee^ 
ff> mibi peccatori in salutem animaBr^Amen." 
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diese, nineteen were left to the University; to'the Earl of 
Oxford he left, or as matter of form sold, twenty-^three 
volumes, which are now made public property, and are 
m the British Museum. 

" It seemed," says M. M» " some time since as if the 
University had intended to have perfected their number^ 
a gentleman having been employed to copy some of these 
MSS. in the Museum for the public library at Cambridge; 
These two volumes are now in the public library." This 
business was undertaken by Mr. Ayscough of the Britbh 
Museum, but was never completed^ 

There is one volume of Baker's writing and composi- 
tion (for this is not a copy) which is entitled to particular 
and most honourable mention ; a copy of it, but incor- 
rectly made, is in St. John's College Library; the origi- 
nal, as written by Baker, is in the British Museum ; it is 
entitled — "<A, succinct and impartial Accoi^nt of St. 
John's House and St. John's College, with some occa- 
nonal and incidental account of the affairs of the Uni- 
versity, and of such Private Colleges as held communi- 
cation or intercourse with the Old House or College, 
collected principally by a member of the College, A« 
1707. It gives a complete view of St. John's Hqu^e or 
Hospital, when a priory of canons regular, proceeding 
to the foundation of the College, A, 1511, Robert 
Shipton being first master, and ending with Peter Gun- 
ning, twenty-second master, June 95, l66l. It also 
contains a catalogue ot the n^asters or priors of the 
Old House or Hospital; a catalogue of the bishops, who 
went from the College; a catalogue of the fellows, from 
the foundation of the College to the year 1546, taken 
from the. College Archives ; the names of the masters and 
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die admissions from 1525 to March 1713. It contaiof 
further, an account of the old and new libraries; ia 
short, it is as complete a book, as far as it goes^ 
as can be well conceived, evidendy written after much 
research, and with great judgment, with zeal and attach- 
ment to the College, with loyalty to the civil and eccle« 
nastical constitutions, vnth candour and liberality to- 
wards all parties. A man who lays down a maxim in his 
reflections on learning, ' That we should have more 
learning if we had fewer books,' and who observes of that 
work, ' that he has ventured to throw in one into the ac- 
count, but it is a very small one, and writ with an honest 
design of lessening the number,' might easily find reasons 
for suppressing this manuscript as well as all die rest/' 

*The reasons that have prevented some able person 
from perfecting and pubUshing this volume since Baker's 
death are best known to others. Some person, it se^ns^ 
had in contemplation to publish it, when Dr. Newcome 
was Master of St. John's, but was forbidden, on account 
of some peculiarities contained in the work. What those 
are, this is not the place to inquire. — But here I beg the 
reader to nodce, that the two writers, to whom we are 
wont to refer as of the greatest authority in matters con- 
cerning our University, had embraced certain opinions, 
not accordii^ with those of that. learned body; one being, 
as before observed, a Catholic in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, when the University was Protestant; the other, a 
nonjuror, when the University had swom^legiance to 
WilUam.-— With respect to the worthy Baker, he was man^ 
years fellow of St* John's. At the Revolution he was 
obliged to resign on refusing to take the oath, but conti- 
nued to reside in Ccdlege; and there he died, Aono 1740. 
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In his books^ now in the College Library, and MSS. he 
always styles himself Socius ejectus, ejected fellow ; and 
seems, if I may hazard an opinion, to have been fond 
of Us title, priding himself, probably, rather as being a 
man of conscience, than learning. 

The College have, I understand) got over at last theif 
difficulties; and a gentleman of St. John's was some 
time since preparing Mr. Baker's history for the press. 

Mr. Baker only published a work, entitled, R^flec« 
tions on Learning; and a Preface to Bishop Fisher's Fu« 
neral Sermon, for Margaret, Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, 1708. But his style and manner, and ample 
materials shew, that if he had actually written an Athen® 
Gantabrigienses it would have far surpassed the Athenae 
Qxonienses. 

Previously to Mr. Baker's history there was a MS. 
account in St. John's Library, written by a fellow of that 
CoU^e, but according to Baker, very imperfect and 
erroneous: and Mr. Ashby, a fellow, who died a few 
years since, left spme additions: these, from Mr. A.'a 
knovm acquaintance with the affairs of the CdUege, are, 
k may be expected, valuable; but I can only say <ff these 
two latter works, such things are, having barely, through 
fitvour of a gentleman of that society, looked into 
them. 

^ Mr. Cole, whose MSS. relating to Cambridgeshire 
iod Cambridge should next be mentioned, was bom in 
Cambridgeshire: he combined the zeal of a native and 
tte learning of an university man, vrith the patience of an 
antiquary. He was first of Clare-Hall, and afterwards 
feUow-commoner of King's CoUege. He resided many 
years at Milton, near Cambridge,and died in Dee. 16, 178^ 
£Ee waa a thorough-paced Tory, and half a papist, which 
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I m^ntion^ however, with no insidious meaning — for hd 
might have been a whole papist without the smallest re^ 
flection from me — I rather speak after those who were in- 
timate vdth Mr. Cole, and who respected some of his 
better qualities : many who read these pages will remem« 
ber hid common appellation, Cardinal Cole. 

*' These papers, then, of Mr. Cole's, comprising no less 
than sixty volumes, were almost all written or collected 
by I^mself, through the course of nearly half a century 
before he died. For he had so long, it seems, been 
making local observations, and procuring materials for a 
topographical and archaeological History of Cambridge- 
shire. 

" Mr. Cole left this prodigious collection to the British 
Museum ; but ordered in his will, that it should be pre- 
served unopened till twenty years after his decease. That 
time being elapsed, the books were a few years ago 
opened, and are now become accessible to the public. 

*' Cole's papers differ somewhat from Baker's : the latter, 
though they contain a few articles of the writer's own, 
are principally, as before observed, transcripts of ancient 
docuiJIbnts : the former, while they abound with collec-* 
tions and copies from public archives, contain likewise a 
great variety of original compositions. The authors also 
appear to have differed as much in their taste and cha- 
racter as in the quality of their writings. feaker, 
though he may be supposed by some to have been a 
mere plodding copyist, possessed the exploring spirit of 
the antiquary with the liberality of a gentleman ; he had 
learning, judgment, and good manners. Cole, whatever 
may have been his literary attainments, (and it is certainly 
not intended to underrate them), yet could stoop to pick 
up straws^ or even to perpetuate scandal: and with the 
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perseverance of tbe antiquary united the minuteiiess of a 
parish cleric. 

Qoin id ent euntf quo pacto coDcta teoereniy 
Utpote ret tenuesy tenoi sermone peraetas *. 

'' The first volume contains Parochial Antiquities 6£ 
Cambridgeshire, or an Account of the Churches, with the 
Funereal Monuments in and about them in the County of 
Cambridge. Among others, also, an account of the 
Chapel of our Lady, and St. Nicholas, or King's College, 
Cambridge. 

* ^ The hint relatiTe to Mr. Cole's propensity to scandal is not here 
Bade for the fiftt time. A brother of the crafty who published a book 
at Cambridge^ in the year 1784, speaking of these MSS. 'proceeds 
thus :— ^ If according to his whimsical will they should erer be laid 
before the public ; but this, if we may judge from his notes on pnbli- 
catioosy presented to him by his best friendsy they are utterly unfit lor ; 
since characters formed from such strong passions and prgudices as he 
was perpetually actuated by, can never be drawn with any degree of 
eiactness : and the misfortune isy that these, with all the little tales of 
seandal of the University^ town and country, for half a century past, 
are so blended with his other collections, (however valuable in them- 
selves) they can scarce be separated : so that, probably, from this cir- 
coastaoce alone, the labours of his whole life will be suffered to 
sink into oblivion, and nothing left to support his memory but that 
fooHdi monument of his vanity, ordered by will to be erected over hit 
leaains. And the attempt to keep these characters from the public, 
till the onbjects of them be no more, seems to be cruel and ungen^rouSy 
ffince it is precluding them from vindicating themselves from such inju^ 
rious aipersions, as their friends, perhaps, however willing, may at that 
distance of time be incapable of removing. The above censure may, 
pethaps, be thought severe; but the Editor, weU acquainted withtiK 
iefcleness olhis disposition for more than forty years, avers it to be 
weU grounded ; and thinks it incumbent upon him thus to publish it to 
the world, to prevent any mischief that may arise hereafter from his 
unwarrantable prejudices.''— This is p^tracted from Masters't History of 
Beset College. 
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^^ The second volume contains^ in like manner^ an ac- 
count of the Parochial Antiquities of Cambridgeshiise, in 
another direction ; including also, an account of Clare 
Hall, Clare Hall Chapel^ (the Old Chapel), Queen's 
College, and Queen's College Chapel. 

" In the course of this survey, Mr. Cole gives a descrip- 
tion of each church, and of the monuments, inscription^ 
and coats of arms, which they contain, together with 
draughts of them all, taken by himself on the spot. 

^' The two next volumes pursue nearly the same course ; 
they embrace, however, as well as the two first, observa- 
tions on the Parochial Antiquities of other counties. 

*^ The churches, the funereal monuments, the inscrip- 
tions, and the escutcheons, in numerous parish churches 
throughout England, are, in the course of this singular 
collection, brought into one heap, and, together with the 
copies from ancient records, and some articles of more 
trifling consideration, compose an immense body of paro- 
chial antiquities." 

I must not omit just to notice, that the thirteenth and 
fourteenth volumes contain an account of the Masters and 
Fellows of King's College, from the foundation to the 
year 1746; it is composed of the catalogue of Mr. 
Hatcher, a fellow of King's College, to 1562; of Mr. 
Scott's, coroner of the same College, to 162Q; and with 
the assistance of other manuscript accounts, is wrought 
by Mr. Cole into almost a regular history, in two volumes, 
of the Society, to the above year, 1746. To the account 
of King's College and Chapel, and of Clare Hall, I shall 
have occasion to refer in due time : so I say nothing 
further now. Mr. Cole observes it was taken fi^om five 
various MS. historiettes in the college, all of which 
differed. 
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The next papers that deserve notice are those of 
William Richardson, D. B. formerly Master of Emanuel 
College, and Canon of Lincoln. He was a gentleman 
warmly attached to Tory principles, and most minute in 
all matters relating to the Colleges*. I had heard much 
of his preparations for an Athenae Cantabrigienses^. But 
on inquiry of my iriend Dr. Cory, the present worthy 
master of Emanuel College, the only fragment of Dr. 
Richardson's I could hear of, consisted of four or five 
pages of dates, &c. relating principally to the time of the 
puritans. These, as Dr. Farmer thought them worth 
copying, I have recopied from Dr. Farmer for insertion 
in this work. They relate to Emanuel College. There 
is, however, one work, folio, manuscript, of Dr. Richard- 
son's, a Li^t of all the Graduates, their degrees, and dates 
fipom the year 1500 to 1745. This having been pur- 
chased by the University, is now in possession of the 
Registrar. Dr. Richardson's known attention to this 
work, and his valuable edition of Godwin de Praesulibus 
Anglise^ may have given rise to the mistake relative to 

» He, however, descended fVom a puritan stock, his grandfetber beinf 
an eminent puritan minister, first of Queen's College, and afterwards 
mmitter of St MicbaePs, at Stamford, in vLincolnshire ; from which 
liTmg he was ejected after the Restoration, in 1660* CakmyU Account, 
Ice. vol. 2, p. 451. 

^ ^ I have heard," says even Mr. Thomas Baker, in a letter to Mr. 
Heame, <<of Mr. Richardson's design otAtlterue Cantabrigienses.^ This 
was as early as 1730, but if ever Dr. R. had such an intention, it is 
ffobabl^ when he got possession of the registers, he found he had ample 
oiiployment to copy and arrange them. 

• Dr. Richardson, beside Bishop Godwin's book de Prassulibus 
Anglise, published also the Praslectiones Ecclesiastics of his ancle, 
John Richardson, B. D. and a few Sermons. 
VOL. I. C 
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Dr. Kichardson's manuscripts towards an AAienes Canta-^ 
brigienses. His List of Graduates will always be of great 
use in University History*. 

I am not aware^ that, with the exception of Baker^s 
volumes already mentioned^ there are among die Ei^lish 
manuscripts^ in the public library, above three piecei 
more, and diose but small, immediately relatiiq; to die 
University: these are, John Scott's Account of the Uni- 
tersity; Proof of the Jurisdiction of the University; and, 
the Practice of the University in inhibiting PreacherSm 
Two or three Historiettes of Colleges sAiall be noticed m 
a more proper pl^ce ; as also, one or two smaller manu- 
scripts, now missing, though it were only for die ptvpose 
of advertisement; it sometimes happening, that by audi 
notices, stragglers, that have been long missing, find tfadr 
way home. 

Having thus considered die principal materials, wUch 
lie in manuscript, for a History of our University, let ns 
next examine what has appeared in the form of printed 
works. And here, it not being agreed wbat was written 
by the antiquary of Warwick, Ross, so often quoted by 
Leland, and as Leland himself, following that doubtful 
guide**, promised so much, and performed so litde% I 
cotitent myself in beginning with the History of Dr. 

• Dr. I^jndTord Caryl, also, wroie a Liit of OradmtM, and bronglit 
it down lower than Dr. R. He was PreibeDdary of Canterbary, Matltff 
of Jesut College, and died at Caofcerbory, June 18, 1781. 

^ So for as relates to his supposed work, da Antiq. Academtamfli 
Britannicarum. Vid. Wood,, de Hist, et Antiq. Univers. Ozon.part.i. 
p. 77. 

« Comment, in Cygn. Cant. Leland was an Oxford man, and lired 
In Harry Vlllth's. reign. 
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Caiu8>, the founder^ in 1558^ of the College at Cambridge, 
iriiich bears his name. 

Caius, then, was a man of undoubted learning, and his 
Ublories possess authority, not, however, acquired, nor in^ 
creased, by his credulity in surreptitious charters, and fii- 
v«dous disputes about the antiquity of Universities. 

He was for beginning his history too soon — in the greater 
matters of biography he says nothing. He is, however, 
die first writer of any consequence on the history of our 
Alma Mater; for as to historiettes, or black books, in the 
archives of the University, to which he appeals, the former 
are sometimes of dubious, the latter of no authority at all. 
If hii dates are sometimes wrong, as they will be found by 
comparing them with Hare's and odier authentic docu« 
meats ; if he is inaccurate sometimes in the names and 
successions of the masters, it should be recollected he 
wroUe when there were few registers kept, and those very 
B^%eBtly. Even from the year 1500, Dr. Richardson's 
book of Graduates shews, how extremely defective he 
tmod eveiy thing of this kind for many years ; an obser^ 
latioa >similar to this is made as an apology, by Mr* 
Aadkoay Wood, who begins his great work, the Athene 
Qaconienses, from about the same time. 

Stow, our chronicler, who flourished in Queen Eliza* 
beth's reign, to his ^^ Abridged Sunmiary of the Chronicle^ 
of England," has subjoined, '^ an Account of the Univer* 
fities in Ei^land," but too short to be entitled to particular 
Bolice. 

So the next printed wcurk, is Parker's Jcademia Hu^ 
tma Cantabrigiensis. Matthew Parker was Fellow, after* 

* Estitled, Historiae CanUbrigiensis Academis 9\> urbe coi&dtU» 
libri dno ; and de AntiquiUta Cantabrigisnf if. Ubri daa, 1^74. 

c€ 
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wards Master of Beiie*t College^ Cambridge ; at length, 
A. 1559, Archbishop of Canterbury. He procured ifirom 
the dissolved monasteries and other places, a collection of 
manuscripts, and books relating to British antiquities. 
The former were deposited in a library appropriated to 
their reception in BeneH College. The History of Cam* 
bridge * is subjoined to his History of die British Church ; 
both being written in Latin. 

The Archbishop informs us, his history was published, 
that those who search after truth might know it with ceV'' 
tainty. But, at the outset he holds forth a very discourage 
ing, feeble light. For taking up the old story of Can- 
taber, he is for confirming it from Lydgate, and Beverley 
and Bede. What a few rhymes from poor Lyd^te can 
do, I see not. But I do see, the only authority that could 
have served his purpose, fails him most nuserably. For 
though his doctorum hominum Universitas appears in the 
text, and Bede in the' margin, not a syllable of those 
sounding words is found in the venerable Bede. 

However, Bishop Parker's History of the CoHeges, 
though quite a summary, possesses authority : * and his 
Indulta Regum, being the titles of some of the principal 
charters and other public instruments relating to the Uni- 
versity, may be taken hold of as a very useful clue to its 
history, so far at least as it reaches. 

Next we have the History and Antiquities of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, by Mr. Parker, Fellow of Caius 
College, in 1622. This is printed from the ixeXtrof, whidi 
is among the MSS. in that library. It follows a good 
deal in the ^teps of the Archbishop, but contains nodiing 

* Entitled, Catalogus Cancel lariorum, Procaacellarioniin, Proci]ra« 
torum, &c.ugqucad annum, 157 J. 
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•f biography beyond the founders and benefactors : "with 
fe^>ect to them it contains much useful information; on 
other subjects answerably to its name, it is a mere skeleton* 
diningaiied fh>m the preceding accoonts, principally by 
pnog at large those surreptitious ancient charters^ to 
which they only allude, which, while not received as au- 
Aofity, are amusing enough to curiosity; but of which 
more hereafter. 

Next 'in order is Dr. Fuller, one who undoubtedly 
possessed much of historical and biographical knowledge *. 
He, I suppose, diought that Dr. Caius had trifled enough 
fdattve to the Antiquity of the University, and therefore, 
dismiaiiing the subject with a joke — ^for no man exceeded 
Urn in humour — he is content that the beginnii^ of his 
Ustoiy should be at die Conquest: he closes it in l643« 
It is not claiming much for Fuller, to say, he is the most 
agreeable of the Cambridge historians, who in general are 
so very barren and dull : and he proceeds in chronological 
Older* But on comparing him with my sure guide, Hare, 
I have sometimes found his dates incorrect ; and a gross 
Bustake is pointed out by the MS. historiette, entided. 
Aborigines Jesuame, in Jesus College Library. 

Fuller dates the foundation of the nunnery of St. Rade- 
gondis, (now Jesus College), in the year 1134, whereas 
die author of the above historiette fiilly proves, from the 
testimony of the best Scotch historians, that Malcolm IV . 
did not begin his re^ till 1 154, and that he died in die 
twenty-fifth year of his age ; so that as he could not have 
been bom till the year 1140, all his actions that he per- 
formed as king^ must have been — ^in which testimonies too 

• Htstory of the UoiTemty of Cambridge, 1666, 
^ Hist UiUTertity of Cambridge, page 84. 
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Hat 9sane miten tffetr-^in die space betireeo 1154 ioi 
1165* Nor does Fuller seem to hare been aware that 
diov was a cell for monks here prkv to this mo mw t ci y off 
mms. Fuller, misled bj Cainsy makes Dr. Capon the inrt 
Master of Jesus College, whereas die same MS. IhsId* 
fiette diews that he was the focnth, aad die dnee int 
masters diey bodi omit. It has often been observied off 
Fuller, diat a man may be too great a ponster for a aoond 
Ustorian. ' 

In socceMon toFoller^s Historr, may be mentioBed dMi 
Account of die Uimreraty of Cambfi<%e, and die Collagci 
there, being a plain relation of many of dieir oadis^ aad 
itatutes, and charters. This appears in form of a pro* 
pontion to bodi houses of parliament, and is wlMJfy engaged 

in the pmnt just mentioned. It was printed in 1717* I 
diall only add, it is to be lamented dns account was aol 
serioudy attended to. The audior, Edmond Miller, £•(• 
Serjeant at Law, appears to have been of Trinity C^Xkgt 
—4ns prindpal references being made to die statutes of that 
cdl^6<— and to have vmtten tm serious conviction, and 
much observation, after havii^ resided in the Uiuvcnilf 
many years. 

The last History I shall mention is Mr. Carter^s Histmy 
of die Umverrity of Cambridge, from its original to dbe 
year 1753, &c. togedier vndi an accurate List <^ dbe 
Chancellors, 5cc. Pity, diat word riiould have bees 
added ; for never was printed amore inaccurate book. To 
particularize nothing furdier now, die very first pi^e of das 
»o accurate list is a tissue of inaccuracies ; names mis* 
placed, names mis-speh, names inserted only once, wUdi 
should have been repeated ; three or four names omitted, 
and every name antedated : this has been observed by Mr. 
Robert Smyth^ inshor^ aseveiy bo^ knows, dns book is 
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80 full of blunders and inaccuracies^ as to be altogether 
unaccountable; without supposing that Mr. Carter was 
rather the compiler than the author. The historical part 
18 evidently taken almost verbatim from Mr. Parker^ as 
that of the Ejected Loyalists is from Mr. Walker, and 
without any acknowledgment. I presume, Carter was 
furnished with most of the materials, of which he did not 
know the proper use, by others ; that his book was brought 
through the press by some one (not Mr. Carter, I hope), 
who was scarcely in his sober senses : so that the very 
persons, from whom the work was derived, would not 
choose perhaps to own it ; no preface being prefixed, 
and no name of person appearing to whom Carter must 
have been indebted, except in his list of subscribers *. 

But to do justice, after all, to this strange work, it is the 
best outline for a History of the University, which we 
possess : the materials are sadly put together, the super- 
structure bizarre, and the work altogetherpe^zV and slight; 
but the design is good: full of blunders and inaccuracies as 
it is, the account of eminent men is the only attempt of the 
kind in any History of the University, if we except the 
names of founders, benefactors, chancellors, bishops, and 
masters, and the bare mention of a few names in Dr. Ful- 
ler: yet there is no attempt at a general survey of its learned 
men, though unquestionably the principal feature, as we 
cannot too often repeat, in the history of a learned body. 

We must not pass unnoticed, Mr. Loggau's Cantabri^ 
gia Illustrata ; for, though not a history of the Univer- 
sity, it is a splendid, valuable, and useful illustration of all 
its principal buildings ; consisting of copper-plate engrav- 
ings^ the better perhaps for being rather ancient, for it is 

• Mr. Carter wasi a schoolmaster in CambrUlce. 
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often necessary to compare the state of modem edifices 
with their former state : the brief statement of founders and 
benefactors too is neatly done. Mr. Loggan had exe- 
cuted a similar work, and upon the same scale, for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, before this : most expensive undertak- 
'mgBf in which the author professes to have engaged from 
pure love of the employment, with his own types, and at 
his own charges : it may^ however, be presumed he was 
properly remunerated, and met with better fortune than 
the present Mr. Baldrey, who has given a very beautiful 
exhibition, in water-colours^ of two of the windows of 
King's College Chapel. 

The perspective of King's College Chapel in these 
plates is extremely fine, and was, I suppose, the ground- 
work of Mr. Britton's view of the same chapel, in his se- 
cond part of the Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri* 
tain, in which the plans and picturesque elevations of 
King's College Chapel are given in a fine style of art. 

The last book I shall notice, as referring in general to the 
Univerrity, is the Collectanea Cantabrigienna% or collec- 
tions relating to Cambridge by Francis Blomefield, formerly 
of Caius College ; they are concerning the University, town, 
and county, and though principally relating to monumental 
inscriptions they incidentally throw light on old members of 
the University and College-concerns, being in general (for 
some of his dates I have found inaccurate) of good authority, 
and, therefore, valuable. It is to be lamented, I think, that 
in the edition, 1 75 1 , the £0 first pages of the edition, printed 
at Fersfield, in 1742, are cancelled: they notice the very 
curious and ancient table, of which an account is given in 
Mr. Bentham's valuable History of Ely ; for, Ely being 
in the county of Cambridge, this table, as an article of 

• The edUioB I mean of 1761. 
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great andquity^ made no improper part of Blomefield's 
jBubject^ though it certainly makes no part of mine*. 

So much for our University writers. I must add, that 
Mr. Masters, late Fellow of Bene't College, is the only 
writer who has published any thing like an attempt at a 
complete history of a private college, of Cambridge. He 
justly observes, " It must be no small reproach to learned 
societies to be deficient herein. They cannot be ignorant 
of their foundations, without being liable to be censured, 
nor suffer the memories of their benefactors to perish with- 
out betraying a want of due respect and gratitude ; whilst 
yet, I fear, too many have been negligent in making this 
small return for their benevolence.'* 

The severitiy of these observations should, however, 
be tempered with the testimony of a well informed in- 
quirer, confirming an observation that I made a few pages 
back. ^' Our registers," says he, '^ are so imperfect, that, 
as £su- as I understand such things, it is hardly possible to 
give a perfect account of any thing*." 

^ Mr. Masters made his remarks from the laudable desire 
of exciting others to similar undertakings ; and from the 
same desire they are quoted here. Works of |his kind are 
very usefril, and require no extraordinary genius or learn- 
ing; moderate industry, and common sagacity, the pos- 
session of some good feelings, and a free access to the 
iarchives of a college, are the great requisites, and to whom 

• 1 shall however just add, that Mr. Bentham has given a fine engrar* 
ing of it, and that it contains the effigies, names and arms of forty 
soldiers, who came over with William the Conqueror, (so Mr. B. thinks), 
together with as many monks of the monastery of Ely, with whom they 
lived as guests, but over whom they were in fact guards, to prevent 
an insurrection. A description of it may also be leen in Fuller^ 
Church History, p. 168, 

» Mr. Baker. 
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should, we look for tbese^ if not to the FeUows of die 
respective Colleges ? Mr. Masters's History, if it £s- 
plajs no great genius, exhibits what is of more Talue in 
works of this kind — fEuthfiilness. He had the free use of 
his college library, registers, and MSS. so that hig history 
is authentic and valuable ; as also, in reference to the Uni* 
versity, is his Life of Mr. Baker.'' 

And let this sufiice, as a shod account of the principal 
manuscripts, and printed works, relating to Cambridge. 

'^ It has been often mentioned," says M. M. ** as a 
mMter of surprise and regret, that Cambridge has never 
produced a wcn-k, similar to the Athens Oxomenaes : and 
the surprise and regret from the abundance, actually pre- 
pared for such a work." This must now further appear 
from the preceding account. It is indeed evident, there 
are more ample, regular materials, than Anthony Wood 
possessed for his ; and it must be confessed, his wori^ is 
rambling, collected (often with diiSiculty) from accidental 
conunumcatio'ns, and containing after all numerous articles 
conftised, and disjointed, remotely, or not all, connected 
with Oxford history. 

And is the question now asked. What has been at- 
tempted here ? What are the present author's pretenaons I 
Is it to supply the great desideratum of an Athens Cao- 
tabrigienses i He replies in one word — ^No ! An Athedb 
Cantabrigienses, in its plan correct; in its views extended^ 
in its literature critical ; in its principles and execution, 
generous ; might furnish half a score of students full em- 
ployment for twenty years together; whereas the present 
work ia, unfortunately, circiunscribed by limits scarcely 
smple enough for the history of a sh^le college; and I 
was obliged to be so. 

And yet though my boundary is confined, my design is 
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Ubenl. The reader has already been indirectly informed 
of what has been attempted. So I make no recapitulations 
«— by. balancing together the advantages and disadvantages 
of die andior for the undertaking, readers will judge how 
ht he has succeeded, and wherein he has failed ; in what 
respects he may be charged with presumption^ and in what 
entitled to candour. 

Anthony Wood, had in view certainly a great object 
and he took a right aim : he knew that the History of an 
University should embrace the history of the place, and the 
history of the men ; but as he possessed ample room, and 
mqprescribed time, he judiciously formed his materials into 
two distinct works, as, his History and Antiquities of tho 
University of Oxford, and his Athenae Oxonienses, are 
well known to be. To judge from^his list of subscribers, 
Us patrons indeed, at the time, were not numerous ; but 
he enjoyed something more auspicious, a hearty love for 
his employment. 

I soon saw that Wood's plan was excellent ; but how 
was it to be followed ? If when constrained to comprehend 
olgects numerous and interesting, within the narrow and 
prescribed limits of two small volumes ; if, in endeavouring 
to combine in one work, what I am convinced should be con« 
nd^ed separately ; I have faintly succeeded, or entirely 
fioled, I must request die reader not to complain of disap- 
pointment, nor allow myself to feel too much mortifica* 
tion ; for who can put Homer in a nutshell ? 

I aim, then, to compromise matters which I cannot alter ; 
I labour to meet difficulties which I cannot remove. And 
how was tiiis to be done ? but by attempting in matters of 
history and antiquities to be faithful, yet concise ; in literaiy, 
sdect, yet accurate ; in biographical, cautious, yet impar- 
tial; by leavmg willingly tiiat to others^ in which, as beiiq; 
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of more pnvate concern, or consisting of mere triflmg lo» 
calitieSy the public are less interested; by shutting out 
alike university and sectarian prejudices, that the more 
ample room might be left for the spirit of liberty and uni* 
▼ersal justice ; and by excluding fancy from regions, scarce* 
ly spacious enough for die sober exercbes, and regular 
steady pursuits ~ of truth ; by recollecting^ after all, that 
evmy writer should have principles and a manner of his 
own, and therefore, by occasionally deviating from a plan, 
(I mean Mr. Anthony Wood's,) which, in general, I 
admire. 

I have thus stated what is attempted in the following 
pages. 

I have sometimes heard talk of prejudices : but a writer 
superior to party himself, and whose views are purely lite« 
rary, has no right to meet with prejudices ; so I say nothii^ 
on that subject : let prejudice yield to inquiry, and dislikes 
be regulated by execution : but having heard certain diffi- 
culties of my situation formed into objections, and having 
sometimes felt those difficulties myself, I shall briefly make 
a balance of my dbad vantages and advantages, in reference 
to what I am now engaged in. 

I have hinted that a work of any consideration, concern- 
ing ancient and learned establishments, might find many 
men employment for many years : what, then, is the entire 
production of an individual must partake of his particular 
imperfections ; and his want of room will but render them 
the more prominent and glaring. This may be deemed a 
disadvantage. 

The notbeing aMaster of Arts in our academia has been 
represented to me as a disadvantage: true; I have felt it to 
be so. None below a Master of Arts can, ib his own 
right; have tiie use of books and MSS« in the public Li- 
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brary. But it should be known, these books and MSS* 
are not its public archives: and it has been observed too 
already, that, with the exception of Baker's, the English 
MSS. in this Library, immediately relating to the Univer- 
uty, are not worth mentioning; and to what I have wanted, 
I have always, through the kindness of friends, found the 
readiest access. 

My not living at Cambridge has been mentioned to me 
as a disadvantage almost insuperable ; and of not residing 
constantly on the spot, so as not to be always in the way of 
consulting archives and registers, for some purposes of im- 
mediate inquiiy, I have certainly, I own, sometimes, felt 
Ac inconvenience. But my frequent and long residence 
in, or near Cambridge, or occasional visits, which I have 
been in the habit of paying it, sometimes twice or thrice a 
year, for more than five-and-twenty years, could, though 
not wholly, remove the inconvenience, in a great measure 
over-rule it; and, even by my absence from Cambridge, 
I found resources which the University could not have 
supplied. 

Among advantages, then, may be reckoned a habit of 
visiting various public libraries diroughout the kingdom-— 
This, for some years, had been my fevourite passion — ^in the 
indulgence of it there are but few cathedral libraries in 
England, few at Oxford, and no public library in Scotland, 
which I have not visited, and relative to the contents of 
which I have not some useful memoranda; and as I have 
been in the habit of travelling alone, and with some of my 
own books, " my idle hours have not been idly spent." 

A frequent residence in the metropolis, and near the 
British Museum, may be accounted another favourable 
circumstance. In this library, it is well known, are vast 
sources of information relating to Cambridge, of which, 
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those dbposed to avaU themselves^ need not, for better inf 
fomiatioD, sigh after ahna mater. For the men, the result 
of whose more important researches are there deposited, 
were constant redul^its at Cambridge^ correct inquirers, 
and £uthfui recorders : and though I have not been a daily 
digger in these mines, yet, as my occasions required, and 
my other engagements allowed, I have not neglected my 
Of^rtunities. 

A few other advantages I have possessed. Tlie last two 
y^ars have been passed principally in my own rooms; fordM 
resources in my own books are not inconsiderable, whicfa^ 
though neither fine nor numerous, are well adapted to my 
present studies, which cannot be properly pursued but 
among my own books and papers. To say aodiing of 
other matters, I am not ill-provided witb what I deem some 
of die best books on the laws, constitution, and goven^ 
ment of this dountry, on die history and antiquities of 
Cambridge, together with no small portion ot the literary 
productions of gentlemen educated at Cambridge. Aai, 
as though a kind Providence meant to deliver me at once 
fiom the supposed inconvenience of not enjoying the op- 
portunities of daSy access to the archives at Cambridge^ 
and of a constant residence there, k has broMght even to mj 
chambers the most valuable of its public dpcuments, well* 
mdienticated for information, and therefore peculiarly hr 
^ yourable to the present undertaking. It falls in with my 
views to give a distinct account of this my source of in- 
foimation. 

The principal of my sources, then, are two MS« 
volumes, in quarto, entitled an Index to Hare's Collections 
of the Charters and Privileges of the University, frmn.die 
earliest time, together vrith a Collection of Statutes, Gracei^ 
Decrees of Heads, Interpretations of Statutes, and KiQg'f 
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Liters, from the Year 1570, when Elizabe&'sStatates wait 
(iBtgivenj to&e nuddle of the last Century, made from ^ 
Vice-Chancellors' and Proctors' Bodes, and from the Grace 
Hods, and other Records of the University, and since re* 
vised and corrected with some care ; signed and written 
hy F. S. Parris, 1735. 

TUb is die valuable MS. already described*; and Dr. 
Parris, the compiler, has already been spoken of as Vice 
Chancellor, and as best acquainted of any man in his time 
with the archives of the University. For thb knowledge 
he was indebted to Hare's CollecticMis'^. 

These two volumes I have called an Index, and so they 
ane, in most exact chronological order, containing the heads 
of every chapter in Hare's Collection ; but they contain a 
vast deal more, viz. : the principal charters at large, of tlM 
University, from &e time at which they are umversally aU 
lowed to be authentic. So, that the reader will percdve^I 

• See page 10. 

^ Dr. Francis Sawyer Parris was principal librarian, and chosen master 
«f ^Kdney College, in 1746. He left at his decease to the College, a 
tmj Tahuible library, together wkh £J600; and it is not improbable 
thai these ▼oliuBes haTe strayed, sm vahiable books sometimn do, from 
their proper course. I parchased them of Mr. Barrington, bookseller i« 
the Strand, who informed me, that he purchased them of a bookseller 
who had left off business. 

I suspect, by the mark C. A. snbjeined to a short vote on the side of 
tbt$ Ant page^ that these volomas afterwards became the property of Dr. 
Charles Ashton, master of Jesus College. The hand-writmg was inuao* 
diately recognized by a gentleman of that college, well acquainted with 
it It is, however, not probable that these books were among the MSS. 
hMpieafthed by Dr. Asfaton to Jesus College. Had they been so, they 
mvfthwre appeared in some catalogue of BfSS.iBthe libfary, and mmfe 
hare been known to have been there by the above gentleman, to whom 
I shewed Dr. Parris's volumes. 

At my decease, probably, I shall girt them an oppoitonity of findingi 
^ir proper home. ' 
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am possessed of some things that might be considered 
secret, of many that are most valuable, and of all, perhapi^ 
that are worth publicity. 

The worth of these volumes is obvious. They are im« 
portant in themselves; interesting, though it were only 
from curiosity : but to me, for the purpose of accurate in- 
quiry, they are invaluable ; and I have considered them a» 
a balance against many disadvantages, which, in the inqui- 
sitiveness and ardour of investigation, I have often serious- 
ly experienced, of not bemg an M. A., and of not being 
always on the spot to consult archives. 

Among my private resources X must now be allowed to 
reckon my own memoranda, made during my visiting the 
public libraries in England and Scotland. These are 
numerous, though discursive, and I often find them of 
use ; and in a work of more scope I should have found 
them of proportionably greater utility. Accidental oc- 
currences are often replete with the most beneficial infor- 
mation. Conversing with men now no more, (I allude to 
their writings), and observations made on books during 
such excursions, in the ardour of inquiry, and novelty of 
' discovery, we are apt to retrace with pleasure. We find, 
or think we have found, treasures yet unexplored : this too 
will sometimes unavoidably happen : and no one can be 
ignorant, though niy researches at the time might not have 
had immediately in view the University of Cambridge, 
how favourable they might have been to any extended work 
of bibliographical and biographical inquiry. 

Among such resources, too, I must reckon Mr. Robert 
Smyth's * MS. corrections (together vridi Additions) of Mr. 



* Mr. Robert Smyth was of St John's College, took his B. A. degree 
1720, his M. A# degree in 1724. He was a most industrious English anti* 
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Carter's History of Cambridge. I have been much as- 
sisted by them ; ahd for the loan of them I am indebted 
to Mr. John Nichols, senior, the indefatigable historian of 
Leicestershire, editor, and improver, also, of his most 
faluable Literary. Anecdotes, published not long since. 

I must conceive it some advantage to this work, that I had, 
some years since, written the Cantabrigian a, in a perio- 
dical publication. This latter abridged me of my accus- 
tomed desultoriness both of reading and writing, by sub- 
jectify me to a series of reading, to habits of reflection, 
and a course of writing, concerning Cambridge. They 
were ccnnposed with the greatest attention ; and, during 
their progress through the press, for three years, I was as- 
ndaous in my visits both to Cambridge and the British 
Museum. 

The Cantabrigiana are not, as Anas commonly are 

quary, and left many things in manuscript ; of wbich the principal were 
Large Collections for a History of Sheriffs throughout £ngland. A list 
of his other writings and collections may be seen in '' Nichols's Lite- 
rary Anecdotes of XVIII Century," vol v. p. 48, 49. It is there added, 
and I doubt not with truth, that whatever is more particularly valuable in 
Carter's History either of the County or University of Cambridge (for 
be published the histories of both), is to be attributed to Mr. Robert 
Smyth ; as, indeed, I conjectured myself, before I read the passage in 
the Literary Anecdotes. 

Mr. Smyth was rector of Spalding, in Lincolnshire ; for the History 
of the Sheriffs of which county, as well as of Cambridgeshire, he had 
made large collections. He lost his life in pursuit of his favourite 
pleasure, bathinf, Sept. 15, 1761.— Nothing of Mr. Smyth's Collections, 
it least, nothing that I know of, was ever printed ; partly, perhaps, on 
account of the strange hand he wrote, and partly, perhaps, from the nar« 
lowness of his circumstances, which did not allow him to encounter 
the ezpence of publishing : and, indeed, it is Supposed that his History 
of Sherifia, with tome other of his papers, was destroyed by an ignorant 
indfooUth brother. 

VOL. 1/ i> 
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considered, xn^elj extracts from one or more writers : tli# 
extracts are very few, correctly distinguished, and always 
acknowledged. The body of the work consists of my OWB 
observations on men, books, MSS. with otfa^ articles^ 
deemed interesting respecting Cambridge. There exist 
reasons for my being thus particular and explicit. It was 
part of the agreement entered into with the editor, that I 
should make such use of those papers as I deemed proper, . 
in any future publication of my own : I have accordingly 
made a little use of them in the present history, thoi^ 
but a little ; the principal is, the account given of Ab 
MSS. of Mr. Baker and Mr. Cole, and of mssBN- 
TiENTS*. Other writers, and I speak with confideacs 
and knowledge ^, have made a freer use of them Aam X 
have myself*', 

* The extracts made are usually marked Cantab, sometimes M. M. for 
Monthly Magazine. 

b The improved edition of the Cambkioge Quidb was nuide from the 
papers of the late Mr. Ashby ; and these it has fallen in my way to pe* 
ruse : in them are numerous references to the Cantabrigiana, for that 
future use, which is made of them in the last edition of the Cambridge 
Guide. But I am far from intimating that Mr, Ashby made any other 
than a modest use of them ; his own correct information and immediate 
resources did not require more. I haTe> in return, been indebted to 
that gentleman's papers for some hints relative to Mr. Brown's proposed 
Improvements in the public Walks of the University, and I have duly 
acknowledged them. As what appears in magazines is considered asn« 
ally public property, other writers whom I have not perused may have 
made as free a use, perhaps freer, than Mr. Ashby. 

« It is prudent for those who have written much in periodical publica- 
tions (it has been my fortune to do so) to make, on certain occasions, 
such declarations ; otherwise, they may be supposed to borrow from 
writers what had been previously borrowed from themselves. No pa- 
rade is intended by the above declaration, nor any illiberal insinuatiooi 
against others : but it is inconsistent with honest feelings, and ingenu- 
ous intentions, to lie under ungracious suspicions and uiyust intinua^ 
tiont. 
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Ab (o CagnlMidge itself^ among my advantages I must 
always reckon my personal obligations to gentlemen 
readiog in the University ; for I have been indebted to 
Mr* Peame, Mr. Smyth^ and Mr. Hollingwortb, of 
Peter House^ for my access to the archives of that Col- 
Ifg^; to Dr. Turner^ Master of Pembroke Hall^ for my 
introduction to Mr. Chevalier^ Mr. Aspland, and Mr. 
Wood, to whom I am indebted for similar favours ; — and 
pMTticiilarly for the perusal of Bishop Wren's MS. de 
Coatodibus Pembrochianis — to Dr. Toikington, Master of 
Clare HaU, for an opportunity of inspecting the register of 
tha Fellows of that house : to one of the oldest residing 
Qi^Plbers of the University, and than whom no one is better 
fcqusnnted with the laws and customs of the University, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt^ of Jesus College, I am indebted for a long 
acjpaintance, which has not only led me to the knowledge 
of many useful books, but facilitated my access to them; to 
tbat, as well as the kindness of Dr. Pearce, the Master of 
that college, I owe an admission into their library, and 
die finest use of their college-records. By Mr. Wood* 
hpM^, and other gentlemen of Caius College, I have, at 
various times, been obhged for the liberty of consulting 
ipanufcripts in their collections: to Mr. Currey, and 
Mr. Markby, of Bene't, for my access to Archbishop 
Parker'f ; to Mr. C. Parish and Mr. Gosehain, for acce^ 
to Queen's library ; and to Dr. Cory, for the use of books 
and manuscripts in Emmanuel library, (as I had been tp 
J)r. Fanner before) as well as many other civilities, fsh 
vourable to my designs in the progress of this woric. 

Thus, as in the conmion concerns of life, may agree- 
able apd auspicious circumstances, by an opposite and 
more powerful influence, overrule those which are un- 
promising and full of discouragement : and methinks I am 

D 2 
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reminded of the Lord Cromwell, who, though not of the 
University of Cambridge, became its chancellor; and 
" though a scholar of no college, was trusted by the 
scholars with the charters and statutes of the University, 
aiming, to reform the University, in order to reform the 
church *." — Not that there exists any resemblance in the 
two cases (nothing can be more dissimilar), for situation, 
character, or aim, any more than for substance and soli- 
dity in gold and straw : it is the colour only of resem- 
blance, a correspondence in disadvantages and improba- 
bilities; and had not some hints been dropped on the 
untowardness of my circumstances for these college- 
exercises, though it is pleasant to acknowledge obligations! 
I should never have paraded about advantages, though it 
had only been from prudence.- 

In undertakings of a liberal or useful chwticter, it is 
flattering to set out with noble encouragement, and ani- 
mating to look forward to a sure reward. I have had none 
of these advantages, I confess. Leland, in exploring the 
antiquities and libraries of this country, was support 
and remunerated by Henry VIII, Anderson, when en- 
gaged on his Diplomata Scotiae, was encouraged with no 
despicable reward by the estates of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Others may have to muse over melancholy affec- 
tions, ill-fated patronage, and ludicrous rewards; as, 
* where Erasmus complains of, (I quote from memory,) 
rerum angustise, oculi tremuli, et immatura senectus; 
or where Heame tells us of a curious book of his/ of 
which, though he only printed 120 copies, by subscrip- 
tion, and applied to lords and bishops, he could only 
obtain 20 subscribers' names; or, where poor Weav«r 

» Lloyd's State Worthies, p. 34. 
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informs nSf how, when poring over fimeral monuments, 
ID his private, unprotected capacity, he was sometimes in 
dai^er of being swept away by the sexton. 

But there are cases where the feeling of independence, 
of uprightness, and of conscientiousness of intention, with 
a proportionable degree of industry, can do more than 
dke proudest patronage; where obscurity is to be pre- 
ferred to popularity, and retirement to publicity; and 
where even poverty might be a better security, and surer 
earnest, than dangling on the great, and waiting for 
orders, thot^h to be followed with preferment. Nor 
tre preferments criteria of merit. Independence can 
move widi finnness and composure, or with ardour and 
celerity, where patronage might debilitate the whole 
system; and a prospect of preferment might interrupt 
eveiy generous effort. For my own part, differing as 
I do from Anthony Wood in principle, I accord with 
him in spirit. I am pleased to see him turn even his 
disadvantages to the best account : and I am delighted 
with diat air of self-respect, with which he viewed him- 
«elf under his weighty occupation*. 

» M This work," says he, " had been more proper for a head or Fel- 
low of a college, or for a public Professor or officer of the most noble 
University of Oxford to hare undertaken and consummated, than the 
■other, who never enjoy cd^iny place or office therein, or can justly say 
be hath eaten the bread of any founder. Also, that it had been a great 
deal more fit for one who pretends to be a virtuoso, and to know all 
Ben, and all things, Uiat are transacted ; or for one who frequents 
mach society in common rooms, at public fires, in coffee-gooses, as- 
tignations, clubs, &c where the characters of men, and their works, are 
fireqnently discussed: but the author, alas! is so far from frequenting 
tuch company and topics, that he is as it were dead to the world, and 
utterly unknown in person to the generality of scholars in Oxou. He 
it likewise so great an admirer of a solitary and retired life, that he fre- 
^oems no assemblies of the said University ; hath no companion in bed 
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Hlul I proportionably availed myself of my ackte* 
tages, and even my diaadvantagea (dioi^h in induitiy 
I will not yield to many), could I with them have com* 
manded more time, had I not been taken off by tw- 
meroua interraptions, could I have enjoyed some com* 
fortable snug benefice, I might have produced a mnch 
greater, and a better work ; greater, at least, in buUt^ 
and better, perhaps, in matter : but I am not com|^aiD- 
ing; nor am I unthankful to that kind Providence, by 
which I have not been overlooked or forsaken, and I 
am persuaded never shall be. 

But enough : — ^what is attempted in die fi^llowing 
volumes has been laid before the readers. It b for die 
public to determine of its execution, and how for it is 
tetided to tibeir encouragement 

or si board, io bii stodiei, walks, or joomeys ; nor lioldi eoamiimk»- 
ikm with any, unleM wttb some, and those very few, of generoot and 
aoble spirits, kc** Whotti Pnfaee to the Aikerue Oxmienui. 
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CHAP. I. 

OF ITS HISTOBY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

XT should seem, that in desciibii^ a place of literature k 
is dUicult £mr genuine sons to suppress partial regards. 
Gratitude is apt to grow overfond, curiosity to bec<»iie 
pxper§6AoBB ; and hence men ^ve to andquity what is due 
only to truth. 

Thus we are told by some, that Cambridge was foonded 
in the year of the worlds 4321 * ; by others in 35BSf i. e. 
375 years before Christ*'. Then it was, they say, that 



* The History, &c. of Cambridge, as printed in Mr. Heame and Mr. 
^ark6r. 

^ Hist. Cantab. Acad. Liber primus, Aathore Jobanne Caio Anglo, 
p. 4. So Cains states it, after Gildasy yet puts to his account, some 
things never said by Oildas. Nay, the foundation of Cambridge has 
been placed still higher, at a time in which, says the Assertor Antiq. 
Ozon, p. 6. nnllos adhnc incolas, (nisi forte a gigantibus occupatam 
contendant) habuisse iUam, raagno scriptorum consensn constat, viz. 
aano mundi, 1S29. 
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Cambridge was formed into a seat of literature by out 
Cantaber, a Spaniard, and from him called Cantabngia. 
Very early they introduce into it Grecian philosophers, to 
give it literature : they people it early with Christian doc- 
tors > it is soon destroyed, and Soon revives ; and in purify- 
ing it from heresies, and in promoting astronomy, with the 
other sciences, they lead us on with a tolerable grace to the 
year of Christ, 529*. 

Then we are surrounded with a train of sacred testimo- 
nies and illustrious patrons ; by charters from kings Arthur 
and Cadwallader, and confirmations by Edward, son of 
Alfred ; by bulls and Confirmations from popes, Honorius, 
Sergius, and John : and thus we are brought down to the 
year of Christ, 915, the date of Edward's charter. 

Yet, after all, we are following an ignis fatuus, a light 
reflected from a history unsubstantiated by authority, and 
written by a very fabulous writer. For such is the bock 
appealed to, called Libeb Niger, or the Black Book, ur 
the archives of the University of Cambridge, and such^ in 
the opinion of all writers, was he, to whom this hiatory u 
ascribed, Nicholas Cantalupe. 

Nicholas Cantalupe, to borrow bishop Nicholacm^s^ 
words, " is reported, also, to have penned a general Chro- 
nicle of England;" but of such little account was he, that 
by Bellannine, whose business was to chronicle these chro- 
lUclers, he i$ never once mentioned *". But it appears he was 
prior of a monastery of Carmelite friars, A. D. 1441. I 
just npUce, ip passing, that Dr. Fuller"^ mentions an older 

* Hist, in Lib. Niger. 

^ English Historical library, p. 56—128. 

fi Be Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis lib^r uqus, 1663. 

< ^istory of Cambridge. 
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lKX>k on the Ancient Privileges^ by Thomas Markant% 
Fellow of Peter House^ and junior Proctor, A. D. 
1417* This book disappeared many years ago; and the 
book of Mr. Buck, of Caius College, Squire Beadle, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, (which latter book 
was probably founded on the former,) has, I understand, 
in like manner, disappeared within these few years. And 
** who can stay what will away f" as merry Fuller has it; 
for Markan^s book strayed three times; which Fuller 
considered as an earnest that it would never return. 

As to the Black Book, the little credit due to that de« 
pends, not merely on the assertions, or solitary proofs of 
Oxford antiquaries. They, indeed, have been as. violent 
in opposing its claims, as some Cantabrigians have been 
rash in its support. Nor can we wonder, that when one 
Cambric^e orator supported the superior antiquity of his 
University, by a desperate appeal to this book of fables, 
flmt an Oxford^ orator, the assertor of the superior anti- 
quity of his University, should entrench himself, as it were, 
within tfiis ai^ument. It was a sort of stratagem of war, 
and a justifiable one. But bishop Nicholson speaks 
largely, I had almost said ignorantly, when he affirms, 
'' that the Black Book of Cambridge makes as consider- 
able a figure there, as our old Statute Books at Oxford." 

Iliis book is, indeed, the ground work of Caius's idle 
assertion, for its great antiquity, (though even Caius and 
Codex differ in their dates,) and of the violent controversy 
between Key and Twine of Oxford, and Caius of Cam- 
bridge. It is introduced, also, at large, into Parker's His- 
tory of the Antiquities of the University of Cambridge, 
though he decides neither for nor against its authenticity. 

* I shaU speak of him under Bene*! College. He it^ called by othert 
Mar^iiant. ^ Asiertio Aatiq. Acad. Ozon. p. 7. 
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Bnttbe ojMiiioii of Hare was decided. '^ This is said^^ 
(tit is speaking of the Historiola alluded to above,) ^ to bi 
taken ex iiigro codice uniTersitatis, the Black Book of dl# 
Univetsity : but it seems to be no better than idle ficlioB, 
tfaoogh the preceding charters, ^f^y^f (^« the dbarters of 
khigs Arthur, Cadwallader, and Edward) are coined from 
it^'' Hare, being a Papist, was probably willing to r^ 
serve the Pope's bulls, for the honour and glory of Alma 
Mater. But Baker ^, our honest and learned Cambridge 
antiquary, considered these buUs, also, as gross forgeries, 
for the purpose of fresh impositions. Dr. Ashton, too, a 
learned man, and well acquainted, as already hiirted, with 
Cambridge antiquities, has prefixed to the Index of the 
first volume of Parris's Index, his testimony against 
both bulls and charters'": and J take Dr. Parris, from 
what he says of '' the most useless part of this book," to 
haste been of die same juc^ment. 

What Carter's opinion of this Black Book was, is dear 
enough. He says, without the smallest authorUy, indeed, 
'' that the first original of this fiunous univ^Mty is said to 
be about A. D. 536, when one Cantaber, a Spaniard, was 
a governor under Arthur, kii^ of the South Britons:" 
so unaccountably out of order is he, in his chn>m^4^, 
and so at variance, bodi with Caius and Codex ^. 

To crown all, Mr. Robert Smyth, when remarking, that 
Mr. William Bokenham was the author of the Historiola, 
addS| <' being part, as it is called, of the Black Book of 

* MS. Bor^'i CoUsctioS) 1st vol 

^ Bik Hift ^ SC Jolm't Cdl. in the Britif h Mnseoai. 

« B« Charts Antiqose uoa cvm BoUii omnhio videntor else ftetitiie. 
Br. AfhtoD's note to Dr. Parrif 'f Index to Hare'e CoUectiom. lit toL 

'Hittof Ccmhcidie. 
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Gilttbridg^. Therein k the story of Cantaber, whose 
mn, Oxuntunmy is said to hare built Cambridge^ called 
fom iSaDty at firsts Caergrant :" but of this book^ and die 
kg6lid»y Leland has said, too jusUy, ** There are in it a 
iHMlMd things of the same kind. Thily, I never read 
asy thn^ in it more Tain, nor at die same time more foolidi ' 
and Btq)id»/' If, therefore, our Oxonians pay as-much, 
(and tto more) *^ deference/' I use bishop Nicholson's 
iroidsy '' to their old Statute Books, as our best informed 
Cantabs do to the Black Book," it is clear, they pay no 
deference to them at alL 

As to the earliest charters, and the bulls, dien, contained 
in dU8 book, their authority will tell but for little. In 
^nuamg the birth of some colleges, I have found, if they 
hafe not in their chartularies an original charter of founds- 
faaOf tfiey have^ at least, an attested copy, which, as it 
would be valid in a court of law, so would it authenticate 
Uttofy: bnl^ in the present instance, there are neither 
•ri^uds^ Mr attested copies of (M-iginals ; and as Mack 
hooka wottld b6 no legal evidence, so can they give no an^ 
dMMJty to hiatory\ 

As little can be said in iavotir of Cantaber, no such 
naiM is onee mentioned, either by Grildas or Bede, who 
are our earliest writers of British history ; nor, of course, 
by succeeding writers, who tread in their steps, as SpA* 
■um, in his British Councils, and Camden in his Britannia. 
And yet, a Spanish prince, settling in this island, founding 
a seat of learning, and giving name to a part of the conn- 

* Smyth's MS. m Carter, and Leland, m his notes to Cantio Cygnea. 

^ That the attested copy, made under Pope Martin, A. 1490, was 
BO arigmol, tee Cains's own Testimony, De Antiq. Cant Acad. L..L 
p.^(l8b 
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try^ must have been circumstances of notoriety. Had 
they been true^ must they not have been heard of? Had 
they been heard of^ must they not have been recorded ? Is 
it probable, that neither Caesar nor Tacitus should have 
heard of such an occurrence i There v^as a Roman camp 
near Cambridge. Tacitus was very curious about the 
Britons, and prepared to do them justice, as may be fiilly 
seen in his Life of Agricola. Indeed, he expressly ob- 
served, that some of the Iberi, an eastern people of 
Spain, passed over to the western part of Britain : and 
had the northern inhabitants of Spain, the Cantabri, set- 
tled in the eastern parts of Britain, is it not as likely he 
would have mentioned, also, that i I say the Cantabri, so 
die Biscayans were called : for, had there been any foun- 
dation for this report, they should rather have been some 
Cantabri, a gentile name, than one Cantaber% 3, proper 
name of an individual. 

As neither Tacitus, nor Gildas, nor Bede, nor any 
contemporary writer, mention the circumstance, neitl^er 
does Richard of Cirencester, in his Account of the Pro- 
vince of Flavia, where Camborico was, as it occurs, stated 
by him, in the Fifth Iter of Antonine's Itinerary^. 

But enough of black books and bulls, and dreams of 
charters. The truth is, many circumstances have com- 
bined to disturb the repose of our University records, and 
public libraries. Ancient writers speak of the Danes as 
having made a complete desolation of every monument of 
literature and religion, in these parts : and the Saxons had 



^ Caius calls him, comically enough, (p. 4. Hist. Caut para 1.) > 
king's son (homo genere nohilis, Hispaniae Regis filius) ; and yet speaks 
of him as a sort of schoolmaster. 

^ Ricardus Corinensis de Situ Britanoiae, Cap. vi. '' 
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been here before^ and came at nrst, not as revivers^ but de- 
adroy^rs : and whatever honours popery may claim^ in sub- 
lequent periods, by her new creations, yet, our alterations 
from popery to protestantism introduced much disorder 
and confusion. Eighty years after the foundation of duke 
Humphrey's Ubrary, at Oxford, not a single book remained 
of the old library *. Caius, who has preserved the titles 
of die books left in the two public libraries at Cambridge, 
in 1574, confesses they had been, plundered of a great 
part ; and, though he speaks of privileges, granted by an** 
dent kings, he appeals to none directly, nor could he, to 
my authentic, higher than Henry III. Fuller, in his 
History of Cambridge, has given, after Caius, an account 
of the ftirious disputes about privileges that had subsisted 
long before, between the townsmen and scholastics of 
Cambridge, together with the intire destruction made of 
Ac University records, by the former; and such records as 
the scholastics would have been most willing to preserve, 
the townsmen would have been most eager to destroy. 
Some of our most flattering testimonies, therefore, must 
have been made up of conjectures, traditions, and ancient 
histories, accessible to every one, or of impostures, and 
fragments of no acccAmt. 

I have included ancient histories, because, in questions 
of this kind, it is no uncommon thing for men to speak of old 
archives, which, while they do reach to later occurrences^ 
do not to such as are remote. Here they take up with 
ancient authors ; but where are their archives? 

The first public instrument, relating to this University, 
diat can be spoken of, as undoubtedly authentic, is the 
ISfli of Henry III. A. C. 1229- 

a Reliq. Bodleiane. 
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Splendid; therefore, as our histoiy aii|^t hxvm appaaiad, 
if introduced with a Spunish pnbce, brought into^tlua 
island by our own king, Garguntius, and founding a 
British University, and decorated in front, wilji die paaiet 
of kings and popes, I leave these uncertainties for olboii 
to shape into what Yorm they please, as also to 0;K£oid 
historians, to manitge their tale of Greek philosophers 
comii^ into this country with king Brutus, and instituting 
an academy at Greekland, near Oxford^. For I cannot 
help observing' how pleasantly the Oxford assertor, aftef 
convictii^ the Cambridge orator of havkig trifled, sets 
about trifling himself. But enough of these trifles ; for 
stultum est absurdas opiniones accuradus refeUere ; ^ It 
is foolish to aim at too much accuracy in confulkig absur- 
dity - 

Though I have, then, been usii^ n^y eyes before I ex* 
pected l^ht, I pretend to have made no discoveries ; for 
we can lay little stress on any literary occurrences in this 
ancient town, till the time of Sigebert, which, according 
to the venerable Bede, was about the year 637* Though 
even Bede says, only, that Sigebert founded, among the 
East Angles, (in which Cambridge lay,) a school for the 
instruction of boys . 



* Oxoniensis Historiola ex libro procuratorum — 8o> also, in the Asser- 
tio Antiquitatis Oxon. Academise. " Nam eo tunc loci fuisse non incele- 
Inrem philosophorum scholam a Grecis olim philosopbis ortaniy qui cum 
Trojanis duce Bruto in hanc insulam appulerunt, cum ex aliis plerisquey 
tiuii ex nostra colligitur Historia.'' A book, pro^bly, of equal autbo- 
nty> apd no more, with the Black Book of Can^bridge- 

b This wordfpueri Alfred translates j&onse menu, in bi« Saxon trans- 
lation of Bede's History ; and that the word, puer, as well as infons, 
means often, in ancient writers, young persons, minort, infantt in law, is 
certain. See Robinson's History of Baptism,, chap. xix. of Infant Bap- 
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ASk tfait efMOtially bdongs to the pieieiit quwtioii Jaas, 
libiak^ widun a small compass. All bejond rests on 
coojeetuie, <Mr on inference^ or on supposhitioiis ymSaogi ; 
10 Ae whole passage from the venerable Bede shall be 
kid before die reader. 

^ Li diose times of tibe kingdom of die East Angles, 
sfkor Earpwald^ the successor of Redtiald^ Sigbert (Sige- 
bcfty) his brodier, was laogy a good and r^igions bhui, 
irfio, while flying from die enmities of Reduald^ he became 
an exile in Gaol^ received die laverof hBpdtm, and le- 
toniiDg to his country, where he enjoyed die kingdom, 
teoB denrii^ to imitate diose diings which he saw well 
dbposed in die Gauls, instituted a school, in which boys 
angbt be mstructed in literature, widi die asnstaaee of 
IMop Fefix, whom he introduced from Kent, (Cantia,) 
sq^yin^ them with pasdagogues and masters, after the 
manner of the people of Kent*;^ and this is all he says 
t^n the subject. 

It is wcHdiy observation, that when the dlhhot Acbiai^ 
tod Theodore, afterwards^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
were sent into this island by Pope V italeanus, lor the pur- 
fose of gtvmg rdigious and literary instruction, no notice 
is taken of diis great University. Both of them, we are 



tifm : but still J mati not omit to notice, that the vord, jf9d»$<ig9Mp 
M^ by Bede, seenss to limit the passage to boys, as much as th« 
correspondent Greek word used by Xenophon, in his Cyropssdia. 
^•t as to Dr.Fnller's argument (Church History, p. 76.) linMi St Panl% 
ssttnf Cbristiani 9»iha, little children, aad their ioatniolMai as 
nm$iaymyitc tf x^iff, instructors in Christ, explaining the mtral mugtn^ 
af a word by a metaphorical application, that evidently prores nothing, 
•ne way or the other. 

• Eccles. Hist Gent Angl lib. 3. cap. IS. 

•» Ibid. lib. 4.i:ap. 1, S. 
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told, were wdl instructed in the Greek and Latin hm* 
guages. TUb was in the year 668% some years after die 
foundation of Sigebert's school. They are described as 
delivering out to their hearers the metrical art, astronomy^ 
aridmneticy and ecclesiastical discipline, and by way of 
proof, it is added, that to this very day, there remain some 
of their scholars, who know the Latin and Greek language 
full as well as their own, in which they were bom. They 
also taught them the singing or chaunting in the church, 
which was adopted in Kent, and was thence derived to all 
die churches of the English. They also instructed diem 
in the Catholic, or monastic life, and ordained over them 
iHshops* Now, not to insist that this school of Sigebert^s is 
not mentioned as being at Cambridge, yet, admittii^ it was, 
as bong among the East Angles, and one of the twenty* 
e^t Irtish cities mentioned by Bede, yet b it proba* 
ble that no notice should have been taken of it by those, 
whose objects were literary, if it had been such a trans^ 
cendent institution as an University is supposed to be ? It 
was always of the genius of such reformers, and revivers 
of learning, to single out such institutions, to distinguish 
them by their eulogies, or to propose some improvements* 

A word or two, previously to our proceeding on the 
name of die place. 

Our British and Saxon ancestors used often to derive 
the names of dieir principal towns from the rivers on which 
diey were built. Cairgrant was the town (fortified mdi a 
castle called, in British, Cair) on the river Granta : and it 
having been the custom of the Saxons to change die Bri- 
tish to corresponding ones in the Saxon, Caiigrant was 
iwtnially enoi^ converted into Grantacester ; the town 

• TVmcr't Hist of AdsIo Sax. VoL ii. b. 12. c it* , 



^ . > 
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fortified ^tfa a castle on the river Granta^ as it occurs in 
Ibe Saxon Chronicle ; Grenta^ in Doomsday Book^ is the 
same word. For, as a Saxon gave in the name, and a 
Norman wrote it down, the Saxon Granta would sound 
die Norman Graita ; beside, that the Normans were wont 
indttstriously to pervert the Saxon language. These words 
.are used indiscriminately, and sometimes by the same 
writer. However, the British Cairgrant, the Saxon Gran- 
taeester, and the Norman Grentacester, were, vrithout 
doabt, the same town. 

But the opinion which respects the name, Cantabrigia, 
and the modem Cambridge, is not so readily adjusted, 
some maintaining it is the ancient Cairgrant, or Granta- 
cester ; others, that as Cambridge and Grantchester, are 
now, so that they ever were, two distinct places. 

Those, who insist, that Grantchester and Cambridge 
were the same place, say, that the principal part of the 
town lay, formerly, on the north side of the river, extend- 
11^ northward, towards Girton, through a village called 
Howse, of which Hows House still retains the name : 
and to die south, towards Newnham, and to what is now 
called Grantchester, along which, they maintain, as 
proofs, that anciently were found monuments of its past 
celebrity, some of which still remained ; and, that as the 
town gradually extended itself to the south, Newnham 
and the viUage now called Grantchester, fell into decay, 
till, at length, both remain as fragments, broken off from 
Ae ancient town. Of this opinion was Dr. Cains*. 



* Ad Neanhamie vicum, ultra molendinam, qui se loDgius promove- 
bat Tersos Granticestriam, veteris Cantibrigise, seu Granticestriae reli- 
<ptia8 adhnc superstites, et antiquae urbis nomen referentes. Caii. 
AnlisHi8t.Cant p.7. 

VOL, !• E 
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Henry of Huntiiigdon, a writer in King Stephen^i 
r^gn^ expressly says^ that Grranteceastria was then called 
Cantebrigia, the name being compounded of Granta, 
which he calls a river of Cantebrigpa*. 

Others, and those Cambridge historians, seem to think 
that the town now called Grantbridge, or Cambridge, 
rose out of die small village called Ghrantcbester, and 
the Oxford antiquaries resolutely maintain, diat Ghrant- 
chester and Cambridge were two different places; that 
diere was a royal palace and tribunal pf justice at Ghrantr 
Chester, together with two fortified castles, and houses of 
scholastics. 

However we adjust tiiese matters, still it renuiins to 
ask, whence the modem name Cambridge i 

As in matters of uncertainty, we choose to indulge our 
fancy, I remember once indulging mine upon this sub- 
ject, conceiving we might refer for the origin of this 
word to alteration of similar or cognate letters, tike ab- 
breviation of syllables, as occurring in ancient mami* 
scripts, and to the similarity of tiieir sounds in ordinary 
conversation i>, being aware, at die same time, diat Cam 
is still called a winding river, in the Wekh language* 

• Lib. I 

^ The following pages ore thrapin into notes, to prevent perplesmg the 
text,^- 

Indeed, this turn for abbreviating, led men to change, af well as 
to drop, letters and sytlablet: thus, Cambodnnnm, Camelodtdmai, 
Campordum, for Almondbory, m Yorkshire ; and Lindecollena, Iid#- 
coltena, for Lincohi city, &c. By a change not more Tioleat than 
these, might Cantabrige give Cambridge ; and close to Cambridge we 
baye now Oranchester for Grantecetter, MiHon for Midleton. 

Every one must be aware of the tendency in onr language to abbre- 
viations particularly of the names of towns derived from the Staumt 
thus, Oxenford, Oxford i Madwaystown, Maidstone ; Pombemia, Dofer^ 
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But M^hatever ive make of poor Cam, Bridge b clearly 
Saxon (bkHjS); and Grantabrige and Cambridge, both 

Borer; Circencester, Ciceier ; Catwarabyrig, Canterbury. See Lam* 
toie'B PenuDbulatioiis of Kent, p, 174. In like manner, Cantabri- 
fit, at we find it in Bede and Gildas, Grantabrigia, as in the Saxon 
dnronicle, and Grentabrigia, as in Doomsday Book, might shorten itself 
Into Cambridge;— for C and G very commonly interchange, and we 
s6ll abbreviate, in pronunciation, names which we lengthen in writing: 
Urns, Woeter, Worcester; Toster,Towcester; Ciceter, Cirencester. 

This turn for abbreviating was expedited in manuscripts, thus: 
Citoaria was Canterbury ; Islid, Island ; GrStabreg', Cantebreg, Ci- 
bridge, for the hyphen supplied the place of n as well as m, and 
Cibrigia, CatUabrigia, might, perhaps, bring out Cambridge. But 
as I am not aware that others have hit upon this device, I do not insist 
upon it, but present the other side of the argument, in Camden's 
woide : Quae nempe Cantabrigia, a Cambridge antiqui Camboriti vel 
pars vel proles fhit, adeo et situ et nomine est confinis« Nee facile 
crediderim Cam a Grant deflexum, utpote duriuscula videatur hsec 
deflexio in qua praeter nnam omnes literae absorbentur. Existimarira 
potiuf vnlgus antiqui nominis Camboriti vel Cami fluvii vocabulom re- 
tjooisse, licet scriptores Saxonico nomine Granbridge saepius usi fn- 
erint. BriUn. p. 431, ed. 1600. 

To carry this matter a little further than Camden : in bridgef uniting 
with the river, the analogy is exactly the same (both in British and 
Saxon) as in many other towns ; for as Caeresk (British) was Exeter 
esancepcep (Saxon) Caermedweg (British), a town on the Medway, or 
Medwaystown (I do not mean Maidstone); so was Caer Grant, a 
castled>town on the Grant: and Cambridge is exactly the same as Ton- 
bridge, the bridge town, or the bridge in the town; and so Beaul- 
bridge, from the small brook called Beaul. And as I here allude to 
Kent, I am reminded, out of Lambarde, the famous river Medway has 
taken its pame insensibly from crossing the county, and dividing the 
two bishoprics of Canterbury ; for otherwise, he observes, the river it- 
self is properly called Egle, or Eyle, of which both the town of Ailes- 
foid, and the castle of Alington (or rather Eylmgton), do Uke their 
attse. So Grant, as we have seen, was the British as well as tbe 
tanm name, afterward; and it might insensibly take the name of 
tbe Cam, or the Winding River, for the river was much more winding^ 
h&nabentf before its course was altered. 
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in that word, follow the analogy of our language* As to 
Qranta, that was unquestionably the name of the ancient 

It should not, boirever, be passed over^ that in the dth Iter of Anto- 
nine's Itinerary, we meet, as already observed, with Camborico. This 
word is more generally translated Cambridge: Camden thought it was 
Cambridge, as did also Burton. 

Burton's manuscript Commentary on Antonine's Itinerary is of the 
greatest authority. In speaking of Camborito, as Cambridge, Camden 
liad his eye on this commentary : the editions of Semlerus, Aldus, and 
Sureta, that is, the best editions, read it Camborico. Langolius has it 
Camboricum : but Burton's manuscript has it Camborico. Camdeo, 
and the rest, were evidently mistaken in the letter, t and c being 
scarcely distinguishable in ancient manuseripts: and Camborico is ccr* 
tainly more to the purpose of those who derive Cambridge Irom it. 

Cam, in the old British, as still in the Welsh, signified a winding 
river, and Rith, a ford ; which the very nature of the place seems to 
shew, as Burton observes, for it was in the xAfxam ry warmfd,^ in the 
very winding and compass of the river, as Ptolemy speaks of the Eu- 
phrates : ^ so that it was called Grant-cester by the Saxons.'' 

Let it, however, be observed, that the etymological meaning of 
Granta, as deduced by Camden and Burton, from the Saxon wotd 
Gron, a marshy ground, does not correspond to Cam, which, as before 
hinted, signifies winding. Add to this, after all, it is not dear that 
the ancient Camborico, in Antonine^s Itinerary, is Cambridge^ Dr. 
Fulke, a Cambridge antiquary of some note, makes Camborico, or 
Camboricnm, Comberton, three miles from Cambridge; which, how* 
ever, on the face of it, cannot be true, for the Roman road did not 
pass near Comberton. Others, as Dr. Stukely , still maintaining, that 
Cambridge and Grantchester are different places, call Camborico Grant* 
Chester. Burton does not affirm his positive belief that it was Camp 
bridge: Cambridge (says he) esse^fo, nee qffirm^. Burton's mnaa* 
script Commentary of Antonine's Itinerary is in Uie Libvary of Cains 
College, Cambridge. 

Bnt I leave these matters for the learned to decide. For myweU, I 
oonclnde, with Mr. Lambarde, in his Perambulations of Kent^ in n si* 
milar case— '< If I fail in this derivation, the fault is, for the first par^ 
Ids, who made the chart of this shite, and then the folly is miae» that 
IbUows him." 

After so much said on the name of CaoriNridge, I caanoi fintear 
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liver; and, to speak freely, I incline to the opinion of 
Leland, though it is against that of our own antiquary. 

Olim Granta fait titulis urbs inclyta multis, 

Vicini a fluvii nomine nomen habens : 
Saxones banc belli detiirbavere procellis, 

Sed nova pro veteri non procul inde sita est ; 
<iuam Faelix monachus Sigeberti jussa secutus, 

Artibus illustrem reddidit atq. scbolis. 
Hsc ego perquirens gentis monaihenta Britannae 

AsBerMi in Laudem, Granta^ diserta, tuum. 



ticing an inscription^ mentioned by Mr. Blomefield, as being, in his 
time, in St. Clement's Church, on a stone^ with a double circumscrip- 
ti<m: it was broken in pieces, part lying in the nave, and part iii the 
toBthitle: mi : DIST : lOVN : De : HeLVSINCHSCD : ELeBK: 
CUHS (DeVRetDe^: EKVNBRIDr^, 3cc. That is. Here lies John 
of H^lysingham, formerly mayor of Cambridge, The inscription is 
Kocman French, the date 1329. 



CHAP. II. 

UNIVEBSITY AND TOWN. — DISSENSIONS* 

X^HUS^ then, as a sort of starting-place, we shall place 
Sigebert at die head of our Academia, in die same man- 
ner as Oxford has been accustomed to place Alfred, 
diough, as a modem historian of the latter Univernty 
correcdy observes, '' die illustrious monarch, who was 
formerly supposed to have founded or restored it, bad 
really no share whatever in its establishment*:^ We ob- 
serve in Leland's lines die word Scholis (schools), not 
Schola (a school, or academia), as the word reads in 
Bede. A reasoner, dierefore, might ask, on the one hand, 
what audiority can we have for supposing, that in Cw- 
grant, one of the most celebrated tovms in Biitain, and 
die residence of the ancient British kings, diere was no 
school till the time of Sigebert? Cairgrant was even 
called '' die land of scholars ;''-— and, on die odier, 
what for applying the word schola here, to a univernty, a 
Studium Genende, by royal charter? 

In die former case, might we not begin our scIk^ too 
late i In the latter, should we not begin our universifj 
too soon? The word schola, indeed, does occur both 
in classical and ancient ecclesiastical writers, in a qpoie 
enlarged sense ; but Bede's words, already referred to, 
seem to fix on Sigebert's schola one more restricted. 

In matters of great antiquity we must often be content 
with incomplete information. Our great literary esta* 

• 
• Chalmen' Hist of the UniTenity ol Ozfofd. Pret 
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UiihmenUi such as iiniversitiesi were not of immediate 
origin : tfaey were the result of gradual advancement ami 
successive improvements. Operum fastigia cemuntur ; 
fimdamenta latent : and it often is from small beginnings 
we rise to great establishments. 

The word university was used in a metaphysical and 
philosophical sense by ancient writers % long before it was 
taken in an ecclesiastical or monastic sense ; and by ec- 
denastical and monastic bodies, before it was introduced 
bto an academical society : a mother cathedral church, 
with its officers, and dependent churches ; as well as a 
mother abbey, with its dependent religious houses, was 
called universitas^. 

Strictly speaking, a university and colleges^ as we now 
usc^ the words, are different bodies, having their distinct- 
laws and members. We might be members of a college^ 
widunit bong members of die university, and vice versa. 
Alma mater universitas, indeed, receives into her embrace^ 
a collection of colleges, as her adopted children, brings 
them under her regimen, invests diem with rights, allows 
Aem to share her officers and professors in the various 
branches of science, and as a public, political body is 
Ag6ngaiMhed by peculiar privileges, its appropriate ju- 
fisdiction, and royal charters. This seems to be the 
modem sense of the word university. As to the word 
college, that also, as every one knowa^ b a Latin word, 
used both by classical and all ancient writers % for a col- 
lection of men or women, brought under one regimen, of 
ahnost any description, and for almost any purpose. We in- 

^AriftoUe MeUph. L. 4. OXerq;. 

^ Henoes in ancient writingt, the ase of UniveraiUtet Vestre. 
« Ambobaiaram CoUegia, pbarmacapoUe. Hor. 
IvfnfAmrm rwf wmf9nwf, Ignat Epiit. ad Fbilip. 
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deed retain the word from monastic schools and institti* 
tionsy and as ahnostall our buildii^s^sothe very words^ and 
habits^ used in our colleges^ are of monkish origin : and 
though we now consider universities as literary institu- 
tionsy they were formerly considered as ecclesiastical, and 
they derive all their pecuUar language from religious houses. 

Without pretending to fix the precise time when diis 
word university was first applied to these learned institu^ 
tions, and without referring to our fictitious charters, in 
which this word appears too prominent and glarii^, I 
shall only say, we find it in the records^ where our first 
authentic charters begin^-in the reign of Henry III.; 
and that it occurs in ancient writers mueh sooner. Who 
so applied it first is no object in our inquiry ; nor, per- 
haps, would it be easy to ascertain. 

As to the beginning then of our university hbtory, ai 
both Leland and Sir Simon D'Ewes seem disposed to 
set out from Sigebert, we cannot do better than set out 
from him too. For thus we shall go hand in hand witk 
both Oxford and Cambridge antiquaries ; we shall b^in 
with a king as our patron ; we shall have clerics as our 
guides ; and what can a Cambridge man wish for more? 

It is saidy dien^ that Sigebert, on his return from 
Gaul, formed a plan, from what he saw there, for his 
school; and we suppose, it being most probable, that 
this school was at Cambridge^ though this is not asserted 
by Bede. In addition then to what has already been 
observed of S^ebert, it may be fiirther said to those {nre- 
pared to receive him as the founder of our original 
schola, that Sigebert was raised to the supreme authority 
over the East Angles among whom Cambridge lay, A. C. 
6S0, and as he succeeded Eardwold he was the sixth king 
of the East Angles. He only reigned two^ or^ at most^ 
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tkee years, when, jnesagning the ensigns of royalty, 
kelbecame a monk. 

It is mentioned, by- the Assertor of the Antiquity of 
die University of Oxford, from the Archives of. Uni- 
versity C<dlege, though of what date or authority he 
klaivea umioticed — ^that Alfred endgwed . Oxford Aca^ 
demia with no lands, but paid it a certain annual sum of 
money for a large number of stodents ; and that so it was 
sttpported by the Saxon kings, and that the first pur* 
cha^e of lands was made by money left them by 
Henry III. This is probably near the truth, with re- 
spect to both these ancient institutions : for Henry gave 
iKrtfa of them charters, and in nearly the same terms. la 
Doomsday Book there is a distinct and minute account 
of the possessions of land of each person and religioiv 
house in Cambridgeshire ; and in the Saxon Chronicle, 
die form of conveying greal; possessions to the church, in 
different counties ; but the name of neither university ap^ 
pears in these iccords. 

Though pur history professes to be only that of the 
University, yet the town and schools, in these, early 
4imes, wcffe so similar in their fortunes, that they ciumot 
be well considered apart : and we aine fumisihed with few 
4Mr no materials for regular iacadeoEoical history. For the 
town, as being one of the most distinguished in Britain, 
had been liable, in early times, and in distinct periods, 
to experience great commotions, and to undergo a va- 
riety* of changes; Very early, when it became Chris- 
tian, it felt the effects of the Dioclesian and Maximilian 
persecutions. Then followed the xavage^ of the Danes 
and Saxons : the most entire is said to have been that of 
Swayn, King of Denmaik, about 1010, when terrible 
devastations were made among the East Aisles, in whose 
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Idi^dom Grransburgfa or Cambridge lay. And m aU tfiese 
reverses of fortune the Monks and Scholastics had their 
fiill share. 

When William the Conqueror had greatly subjected 
England, he still met with much resistance in these 
parts, more particularly from the monks of Ely. He 
retired for a time to the Casde (Cambridgeshire being 
dien the seat of war), and the Ely monks being sub- 
dued, he repaired, or rebuilt it. But we may be sure, 
that till he had subdued the spirit of the place, he 
would give no support to its literature. 

I say repaired or rebuilt the casde ; because Cair- 
grant being one of the most distinguished towns in Bri- 
tain, had a castle, as the name imports, and as odier 
British towns so characterized possessed from time im- 
memorial. But William's object being to keep down 
the monks of Ely, and all the monks in Grentabrige^ 
enlarged and more strongly fortified this casde. There 
were at the time 387 houses in the town, of which he 
destroyed £7^ in order to take wider compass for his 
castle. 

Cambridge was in the king's hands, and rated as in 
Doomsday Book, till Henry I.'s time, the sheriff ans- 
wering for the annual profits to his Exchequer: but 
Henry, at the townsmen's desire, granted it in fee-fium 
to his Burgesses of Cambridge (though as yet they 
were not Mayor, Bailiffs, and Aldermen), who held it 
of him in chief; and who, dierefore, paid into his ex- 
chequer the same, as the sheriff nsed to do * ; and for 
this Henry I. gave them a charter^ : he also gave them 

* See it in BloomfieM's Collectanea, p. 821. 
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•fter privileges. King John granted them a merchant's 
guild/ and they became a corporation by charter, which 
diarters were confirmed smd enlarged by Henry III. and 
Edward I. 

With respect to Henry I. who was the youngest son 
of William the Conqueror, and who bestowed so much 
regard on this town, we presume he had strong predi- 
lections for the place, he having, it is said, been educated 
at Cambridge ; and for his literary attainments was en- 
titled Beau-clerc. Dr. Fuller says, that out of gratitude, 
he endowed it with several readers of languages. And 
to this circumstance Leland's lines allude : 

Quid quod Granta noTem dicata musis, 

Henrici pietate literati 

Tersis pnenitet erudita Unguis. 

Though Dr. Fuller thinks, that primarily they alluded to 
Beau-clerc junior, as he calls Henry VIII. But though 
Henry I. bestowed a charter on the town,** there is no 
mention that he bestowed any on the university ; and be- 
side the charter just alluded to, he ordained, by another 
charter, that no vessel should unlade nor pay toll for 
its goods any where but in Cambridge. But it was not 
till 1231, (under Henry III.) that the government of the 
town took the name of mayor, aldermen, and bailiffs. ® 

In these early times religious houses were very nume« 
tons in the town : as to the students in the university, 

» Ad. 1801, H. MS. 

^ An. 1381. ** For an outrage done to the uniyertity the town loit 
an their charters; and to have them again, contented to pay the crown 
105 marks, or £\0. per annum for ever." Dr. Parris MS. note on 4th 
vol of H. MS. 

« AD.Keg. 52. Lit.Patente8,fcc.H«M. 
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tliey did not live in colleges^ as now^ but in private houfiev, 
as&ey i^U do in Germany and Italy. These^ at firsts 
-were most of them hired of the townsmen^ and the rettt 
fixed by censors, or arbitrators, called taxers, taxatore«, 
two of whom were scholtirs, and two of the town. 
Theie houses were called halls, hostles, or inns, hospitia 
studiosorum: principals were the persons presidmg in 
them ;' the magistri were the tutors, and all the rest were 
scholares, scholars or students : the chancellor, who was 
oniy pro tempore, and a residing member of the univer- 
sky, was called rector.* 

These halls and hostles were also numefdus, and for 
reasons hereafter assigned, far more crowded, than our 
present colleges, with students. The principal houses 
were those of St. Mary, St. Barnard, St. Thomas, and 
St. Augustine, assigned to Artists^ who studied the .li- 
beral arts ; and St. Paulinus, St. Nicholas, St. Clement, 
and Hovens, to Jurists, or students of the civil and 
canon law. The names, and changes of them all, as 
they afterwards became appendages to colleges, may be 
seen in Dr. Caius,^. and Archbishop Parker.' 

Seversd of these houses were, at lengtb,'deserted and 
sunk into decay ; others, being purchased in succession 
by patrons of literature, and obtaining incorporation, 
with right of mortmain, became permanent rich endow- 
ments^ of which more in the proper places. 

» Mr. Baker in his MS. Hist of St John's College, obftdrvei, IKa^Uie 
ficst time be reads of a chancellor of the university, is in 1246. It ioet 
.occv^r then ; but it also ocpurs sixteen years before, 1^ Hen. UI. H* 
NS. When it was first given, I know not, perhaps about thU iisi€.. 

t Hist Cant 1.1, p. 46. 

P Hist &c. de Schol. Pub. p. I», 6« 
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Hough institutions for the purposes of study may re^ 
q«ire above all others tranquillity, yet Cambridge seems 
to have been doomed to perpetual disquiets. 

In the year 1215, during the contentions between 
King John and his barons, the latter laid waste a great 
part of Cambridgeshire, and the town of Cambridge 
itself. In the following year tliey took the castle with 
twenty knights who were lodged there/ 

In the year 1259 there broke out between the scholars 
aad townsmen violent dissensions, which had been long 
hrooding, and which were frequently repeated. 

Tlie same year Henry III. and his nobles were involved 
k a civil war on account of the king's partiality towards his 
French subjects, who canfe in swarms into the country 
the preceding year, at the time it was oppressed with 
great scarcity. Henry Hastings, the Earl of Hunting-^ 
don, had seized the Isle of Ely; King Henry led an 
army to Cambridge ; and after fortifying it went to Lon«' 
don to oppose Gilbert, Earl of Clarence. During bis 
absence, Hastings having broke into the town of Cam^ 
bridge, laid great part of it waste. These commotions, 
must of course, have much disturbed the quiet of the 
derki. 

The disputes between the scholars and townsmen ma« 
oifested themselves in the most outrag^us form by the 
fonaaer rescuing one of their own order who had com- 
Biitted murder, though they did not originate 4n fliat 
•ource. 

Other contentions also had much distracted this seat 
of leamag very eafly,^ viz. first, between die Bishop of 
£ly and the clergy, and scholars of the university; se* 

« Cmiusde Antiq. CanUb. p.43. • 
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condly, between the University and the hospitallerSi or 
those, whom we have mentioned as letting houses to 
scholars : thirdly, between the University and clerks, who 
were not scholars : fourthly, among the scholars them- 
selves.* 

These contentions among the scholars took a most 
violent turn, by county rivalries, and academical irays ; 
till a south countryman and north countryman, both 
scholars, having amidst these disputes proceeded ^m 
words to blows, all the south countrymen now sidiiq^ 
with the disputant of the south country, and the* norA 
countrymen with him of the north, the fray soon became 
general. The chancellor interposed; but academical 
authority was too weak. He Called the townsmen to his 
aid ; but this was throwing oil into the fire ; gownsmen 
fighting with gownsmen, and townsmen intermingling 
with all: the university and town all was confusion, 
and gownsmen all up in arms. 

Public plunder, burning of records, and every species^ 
of horror ensued. The king sent down to Cambridge 
a delegate to inquire into these disputes, and to have 
sunmiary justice executed on some delinquents. Six* 
teen of the townsmen were hanged, others both towns- 
men and gownsmen, fled for asylum to religious houses, 
or were committed to the town goal. The peace was 
iq^ain restored, thot^h it terminated in many of the seho* 
lars rehiring to Northampton, and formii^ themselves 
into a literary society. This Univtrsityy however, of 
Northampton lasted only four years. For In the 45th 
^ear of his reign, Heniy III. empowered certain mas* 

• Provision was made against each of these troubles in Henry Sd's 
ftiga* Ht MS. 
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Icrs and scholars to exorcise sdiolastic discipline at Nor- 
tbampton, as at Oxford and CanilMri^e,andinthe49dilie 
ordered them all to return*. 

Another circumstance, which increased die tumults of • 
the fdace, was the practice of having tournaments, (has* 
tiladiay avantura, nngle combats) those fiidiionable bar* 
barities which characterized the chivalrous ages. They 
woe first contrived by the Gothic and Lombard kings ; 
Wt introduced into this country by the Saxons or Nor- 
mans. Richard I. appointed five places for these bar- 
barous military legalities. For when duly licensed, these 
combats determined causes criminal as well as civil.b 
Cambrk^e seems to have been one; fcMr these amusements, 
being performed annually, brought together all die idle 
fiMhionable brutes (and they were very numeroiis) in the 
eonnty to Cambridge; and there was left behind not 
only a reckoning of bloodshedding at the time, but of 
bickerings and tumults, which lasted through the year. 
Accordingly, Henry III. issued letters patent, which 
were confirmed in the seventh year of Edward II. that 
dwre should be no tournaments within five miles of Cam- 
bridge.* 

But the principal evil under which Cambridge groaned 
was the swarms of students and monks. The Scotch 
bistorian. Major, tells us there were 4, or 5,000 sclKdars 
in his time. Caius says there had been twenty hostles, 
of which seventeen remained in his time. To some 
of these hostles the monks were accustomed to retire, 
to study literature: and various other religious hoosei^ 

• Hare's MS. lodes, vol 1. 

^ Sir Robert Cotton's Pofthmnay p. 07. 

f Hare's MS. Index, toL 1, p. 19. 
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exclusively for monastic purposes. Many of these were 
mere swarms of drones^ who had nothing to do but read 
masses^ pray for the dead; and invent legends, and 
dreams, and lies. They were independent too of tfie 
townsmen. The monastery of St. Giles was supported 
by tidies, strained out of twenty-three villages is die 
county. Add, too, these people had ecclesiasiieal UbeT" 
ties, and were exempted from the civil courts.* These 
people were the great weight, and no doubt the towtts- 
men groaned under the burden. And yet our Camlm^ 
historians, who allude to this circumstance, do not mnh 
tion it, though indeed it was the principal cause of ibe 
tumults of the place, but rather as matter of g^Uiry. 
Better had it been for diese times, if, instead of makiiig 
laws against students settling at Northampton and Stam- 
ford, kings had allowed them letters patent for fornuag 
academies wherever they pleased. 



* Rex. ViceGom. Cantabrigient i salatem. Quoniam, nt andhrtmos, 
phsres nommantar Clerici apud Cantatrr. qui sab nuHiaf magiftri tdbo- 
Uatmm funt dMciplina, ct toitknie, sed potius tDeBthmtur §e eaae mAo- 
lares cum noa sunt, ut tutius, et fortius, {v'uk ad hoc opportnsitatt} 
queant malignari, tibi prscipimns, quod aasumptis tecum probif et 
legalibus hominibus de comitatu tuo, acccdas ad villain nostram Can* 
tabrigiam, et per totam villam clamari facias ex parte nostrft, qood 
nnnof clerical moretur in ▼ilia, qui non sit sub disciplina, v«l inlai- 
tiooe alicnjoa, roagittri scbolarium. £t si aliqui tales fuerent iu littft 
ilU, ek exeunt infra quindecim dies, postquam hoc clamaUnn Iberft. 
Et si ultra terminum ilium ioventi fuerint in e&dem TilU, hajiisiiiodi 
elerici capiantur, et in prisonam nostram mittantur. Teste meipfo 
'itpnd Oxoo. 8 Mail, anno regni nostri 15. Fuller's Hist of CmmbMgff 
p. 10. 

Liters Regime, quod yicecomet clamari faciat contra clericos di> 
centes se esse scholareS| 15 Henry III. Hare's MS. Index. It appears 
these clerks, whether in orders, or only considered as students, wefe 
not scholars, memben of Hostles. 
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Tliese erils were still further increased by what Dr. 
Poller callsy '' Pretenders to Scholarship." These, too, 
were considered as religious; but were properly under no 
scholastic rules: hence they could trespass more co- 
vertly, and with less danger. When summoned to appear 
in die vice-chancellor's court, th^ pleaded exemption 
from his authority, as not being scholars: on other occa- 
Mons, they pleaded to the character both of scholars and 
clerics, to claim ecclesiastical liberty , or exemption from 
the civil power. 

Hiis description of men, '^ clercs-no-clercs," as Ful- 
ler caUs them, formed so great a feature of the character 
ef the i^ce, that I shall copy into tiie notes the lung's 
Older, directed to die sheriff, for suppressing them*. 

It appears by a letter of Henry, that the disputes be^ 
tweea the hospitallers and scholastics related to the im- 
positions, which tiiey put on the scholars, in letting their 
houses : in consequence of which, as the letter states^ 
Ac scholars were meditating to leave the place. It was 
to remedy this, that two masters of the university, and 
two tovensmen, probos et legales homines, had been ap* 
pomted taxors. Other causes also increased the hrrita- 
ti<»i. 

The domineering insolence of the clerks and monki^ 
together with the disturbances between the scholars and 
townsmen, which had existed in different forms, and in 
different periods, for a course of years, opened the door 
for those great privileges, granted to the umversity from 
the time of Henry III. for here the current of our aca- 
demical history begins to run regular and clear. These 
privileges were obtained under the plea of more ancient 

» jSee p. 64. 
VOt. I. P 
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ones^ and, whether founded on forged or genuine t chdr^ 
ters, and bulls, carried their weight with succeeding po« 
tentates ; for, as all power has a tendency to spread, these 
privileges were still further increased under the sa^e plea. 
Foremost among the public instruments of Henry III. 
relating to the university, are, beside those already men* 
tioned, the follotving — the king's letters to the sher^, 
authorizing liim, at the signification of the Bishop €f 
Ely, and the dbcretion of the chancellor and masters, to 
suppress the insolencies of clerks and scholars, and to 
imprison or banish them from the univerrity— die king's 
letters to the Bishop of Ely, that clerks contumacious^ 
and rebellious against the chancellor, should be imprisoned 
or banished from the town — the king's letters, that the 
sheriff^ should imprison clerks, who were malefactors, at 
the command of the chancellor, in defect of the burges* 
sen, and should cause them to be liberated, on the re- 
quest of the chancellor, and not before—other letters 
from the king, ordering the sheriff to abstain from ap* 
prehending scholars, notvrithstanding his former l^ters^-* 
the king's letters for preserving the liberties of the urn* 
versity-^the king's brief, to suppress discords, between 
the university and people of the town — and, that the king's 
justices should not introduce themselves, to settle of- 
fences and disputes between scholars and kUcs. 
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CHAETEESyPBITlLEGES^ AND VAEIOU8 BEGVLATI0N8. 

Among the puUic instniments^ m Henry HI/s reign, 
was * the famous Composition* between die scholars and 
die burgesses, confirmed by royal audiorify, ordaining, 
diat before the masters resumed their lectures, a certain 
onmber of die scholars and the townsmen should h% 
bound by oath to take the names of all die principal 
boofes in the town, and of those who dwelt in them ; bo 
thai no person should be lodged therein, who could dis« 
tmb die public peace ; and the privileges of the UmveT'* 
iity were all under such provisions as might secure die 
performance of the said Compo^tion;^ or, m die last re- 
source, the violators were denounced before the king and 
Us eounciL 

Hemry, after diese provisions for die public order of 
die University, did it the honour of a visit, (A. R» 54,) 
when some other regulations were introduced. Among 
the archives of die University is a short history of diis 
njdl visit. 

In Edward I/s reign, the Umversity obtamed a con- 
firmation ^f its privileges. In this charter^ die letters of 
Henry UI. (£1, ££, £5, and ^.) and the Composition, are 
fe<^ed and confirmed. They, also, had conferred on diem 
tome new privileges, amoi^ which one was, diat no one, 

* A. D. 1370. Hare'f MS. Index, Compofitio inter Mbolsrtf et 
tafysBfcs CsttUbrifis aoctoritate rcgla confirauita. 

e2 
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imprisoned by order of the chancellor^ should be liberat- 
ed by the mayor and bailiffs^ under pretext of a king's 
brief^ formerly issued. 

There is occasion to say less on the concessions of 
Edward II. they being, principally, confirmations of 
former charters and privileges. This prince, however, 
granted some new privileges, among which, the one en- 
titled, Charta omnium amplissima, (as Hare deseribes it%) 
with the addition of new privileges, was confirmed by 
Edward III. 

The University had now obtamed power to punish.re*' 
graters and forestallers, and to deliver scholastics and 
clerics from prison ; and all causes in wluch they were 
concerned, relating to taxes, lettii^ of houses, hiriiig of 
horses, selling provisions and clothes, were cogmzable 
hefore ike vice-chancellor, or his commissary, as in 1 Eliz» 
aH which matters were to take their due course ia dif 
fihanceUor's court, as a court of record. 

The assize of bread, wine, and beer, together with fines 
and punishments relating to them, were exclusively lodg- 
ed in the University, with the supervision of weights and 
measures; all which had formerly belonged to the mayor, 
baili£b, aldenn3n, and burgesses: and for these privileges 
the University were to pay into the exchequer, a yeariy 
tribute of ten pounds ; and the mayor, bailiffs, &c. were, 
in these several particul^u^ only to assist the chancellor, 
his vicegerent, or commissary, parere humiUter, et inten- 
dere, ut decet.-»-Tlus charta* is in^oduced mih greater 
formality, than any of the prece^ g, and wfts gpvw pn 
full parliament V 

•10 Edward Z Hare's BfS. ladsi. lEdvardd. J[ii<L 
^ S Richard 3. Kara, iroL I. f. »Q. 
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Tliis charter was given, on account of the mayor and 
aldermen having been negligent in the discharge of these 
several duties, vt^hich formerly belonged to them ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the king having heard of false weights and 
measures having been used at Stursbridge fair*, issued let- 
ters patent to the University, informing them, that if they 
did not perform their duty better, they, also, should lose 
their privileges, in like manner. 

In Edward III.'s reign, letters patent had set aside former 
king's briefs, in favour of the present power of the vice- 
chancellor for the imprisoning and punishing of scholars. 
The mayor and bailiffs of the town were sworn every year, 
before the vice-chancellor, to keep the peace of the Uni- 
versity — while, on the one band, petitions were presented 
to the king and council, by the burgesses, against some of 
the privileges of the University, as being contra jusq. 
frsq. et contra chartas burgensium, concessas et confir- 
matas*'; and, on the other, the University presented pe- 
titions to the king in parliament, against the mayor and 
bailiffs, to have their privileges and liberties enlarged :-— 
but, quibus datum nullum responsum^. 

If I professed to go into minutiae, I should notice se- 
veral things that related to the police and discipline of the 
place, such as paving the town, provisions against public 
women, &c. But these matters we must pass. 

By charter of Richard II. A. Reg. 7* the assize of 
bread, vnne, and beer, in the town, the superintendance 
of weights, candles, and firing, and the supervision of 
measures, the butcher and fish market, the regulation of 
Stursbridge fair, licensing of vintners and brewers, and 
of determining all fines against offenders, is still further 

» Properly fSteresbridge. 
^ } 1 Edward 3. Hare MS. « 57 E«Iward 3. Hare. 
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confiimed to the vice-chancellor, in short, he, with bis 
officers, was to take cognizance of all personal plea^, 
and all causes where a clerk or scholar was one of the 
parties, except in mayheim and felony. 

I must not forget to observe, that Ai|. 1318, the Uni- 
versity had the honour, if not of receiving a visit, at 
least, of receiving two bulls, in confirmation of all her 
privileges, from Pope John XXII. a predecessoribus 
suis et Anglise regibus olim concessorum * ; and these 
were followed, six years after, with a declaration from 
the same pope, relating to some constitutions of his to be 
read in the schools, as the other decretals^. 

Of the privileges formerly granted, I find no trace in 
Hare, except those spurious bulls already commented on, 
and I suspect none are to be found in the archives ot the 
University. 

The charters of foundations and deeds of mortmain all 
bear the regal authority. Had there, indeed, been may 
old musty bull, founding colleges at Cambridge, doaM- 
less, Mr. Hare, a papist, would have produced them: I 
therefore, suspect none are in the University, and, peihaps, 
never were, before this period. 

The monasteries and churches in England were, in 
religious matters, from the time of Augustin<$, under 
the authority of the pope. But the kings of Ei^land 
were, in their civil capacities, under no vassalage to 



» The first of these two bulls may be seen at fall length, in Ayliflfe'f 
History of Oxford^ vol ii. Appendix, p. 16. ^ 

^ Bulla ejusdem Johannis ad UniTersitatem transmissa de quihos- 
dam constitutlonibus in scholis suit legendis, sicut cetetK decretalet. 
Hare's MS. 
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Ilome^ as the other kings of Ettrope were % and schools 
and colleges of literature^ insignificant as they may be 
thought, depended, I suspect, on them for their founda- 
tions. 

It seems, by the archbishop of Canterbury's letter, A. 
1309 f that the University was subject to his visitation**; 
and, as the kings of England had the investiture of 
bishops, and the power of suspending or bestowing 
church livings, (quia reges Angliae unguuntur in capite,) 
80 were the archbishops of Canterbury considered, tan- 
quam alterius orbis papae^. 

I do not deny that there are indulta in the black book : 
but I suspect there are no such bulls relating to the found- 
ation of the University, in the archives ; and yet, as we v 
have seen, an university of schools, under a rector and 
masters, existed long before. 

It seems, then, and I am willing to believe it, that alma 
mater, considered as the fruitful mother of literary-civil 
Societies, was rather an el^ve of our kings, than of popes. 
Kings gave the charters of foundation, with deeds of 
mortmain, and their founders, generally, or some one act- 
ing under their authority, gave statutes. And if popes 
thought themselves entitled to bestow on them any privi- 
leges, yet, if those privileges became oppressions, the 
king, with his parliament, could remove them : and we 
accordingly, find, in the famous dispute between the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, on the one part, and 
the four orders of firiars mendicant on the other, an order 
of Edward III, Nostre seignur le roi en parlement, com- 



» Sir Bobert Cotton's Posthuma, p. 76. Precedency of the Kings of 
England. 

*» 2 Edward 2. Hare. « Cottoni Posthuma. 
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manding the friars to renounce and suspend the execiitioa 
of all papal bulls *« As to constitutions and decretals, of 
which more in another place^ if one prince might think k 
a privilege to have them read^ a royal order could also set 
diem aside ; and as a matter of authority, they had none, 
but so far as they were consistent with the law of the 
land, and in our common law courts, they had no power 
at all ; non currit lex. 

But the pope had ecclesiastical authority here, certam- 
ly ; and, as by that he exempted the University of Oxford 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Lincoln, in whose 
diocese Oxford lay, so did he the University of Cam- 
bridge, from that of the bishop of Ely. The affair was 
referred to the decision of pope Martin V. who gave it 
in favour of the University, the spurious bulls of Hoii»> 
rius and Sergius, A. 6^, and 699? being produced on the 
occasion, and the exemption was confirmed by pope 
Eugene IV. 

In the year 1288, as stated in our histories, (and 
this might have been mentioned before,) Peter House 
Was founded ; and as my limits do not admit of a regular 
history of the University, When I come to treat of par- 
ticular colleges, I shall speak of several things that pro- 
perly belong to this place. I must content myself^ as I 
have all along, with being very general now. 

* Et aiiss voet le roi, que I'execdtion de touz les impetradons des 
bnllM 4b procee, faitz on pursiiitey oa afiaire oa ponuer en temps' mi«Blr 
«B la oonrt de Rome, et ailloun par le» fireres des ditz ordfct , ou oal p«r> 
sone singolere de ycelles en general on especial^ coontre la dite Uniyer- 
flitiey on ascune persone d'ycelle, puis la fesance da dit estatut, cesse de 
tout, et soit mys a neant. Pari. 40. Edward dw 9, 10, 11. This remariE- 
able order may be seen, too, at large, in the Appendix to Ayliffe'i Hi^ 
tory of Oxford, p. 22. Itis in Norman French. 
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In tlie first year of hb reign, Henry gave them a most 
umfle charter y reciting and confirming the principal char- 
ters of Edward II. and letters patent of Edward III. 

In die year 1401, the second of Henry IV. the arch- 
biahop of Canterbury, as llie alterius orbis papa, though 
with ppwer irom the crown^ made an official visitation of 
the University, and, by commission, to the distinct col- 
leger ; inquiring, whether the statutes of the University had 
been observed, and the college chests carefully kept; 
whether the scholars were obedient to the chancellor, and 
peace preserved in the University; and as an important 
branch of his authority, whether there were any suspected 
of holding Wickliffe's opinion, or any other heretical pra- 
vity; ordering, that no book of Wickliffe's should be read 
or taught, that was not first approved, by either of the 
Universities *. But provision was made, that the visita- 
tion of the archbishop being an appeal, the jurisdiction of 
the University should be preserved. 

Archbishop Arundel was this visitor; but he acted 
under the king, not the pope : so, at least^ I apprehend, 
and for the following reasons. 

A University, as judge Blackstone correctly observes, 
is a civil, not an ecclesiastical corporation. And severd 
years before this period, we find an English king, in his 
Prohibition, relating to archbishops &c. visiting col- 
leges, several years before, at Oxford, speaks of those op- 
posing that visitation, as opposing his right and crown, 
(sunt nonnulli nitentes jm nostrum regium enervare, et 
coronam nostram in hac parte enervare, &.c.^); and we 

* Aano 1408. Hare's Collections. 

^ Pat 17. Ric. 11. The Prohibitio Regis, ^c may be seen at length 
in Ayliffe't History of Oxford, yoL ii.p.84. 
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iind^ that, though Arundel, who exercised diis office of 
general visitor, was an ecclesiastic, the next, lord Crom- 
well, under Henry VIII. was a layman*. 

I must not forget to observe, under this reign, that 
Henry gave them a most ample charter, viz. one, 
which confirmed former privileges, and recited the prin- 
cipal charters and letters patent of Edward III. nor that 
famous, rather infamous act, passed in this king's reign ^, 
de Heretico Comburendo, it being connected vrith Ihia 
power of the archbishop, to punish religious opinions. 



^ U is not meant to say , either here, or elsewhere, that the pope did not 
claim power to grant privileges to monks, and to the schools, in their bio- 
nasteries : and that some of the Saxon and Danish kings did not so hum- 
ble themselves as to receive powers from him, in respect of sdiooli, ab* 
bies, and churches. Thus our Danish king, Canute, obtained poorer of the 
pope, and paid him for it, to found a /ree school, that is, one endowed 
with ecclesiastical privileges. Ckronicon Joanmt AbbatiM sancti de Burgo : 
and, on another occasion, we find our royal saint and monk, Edward the 
Confessor, obtaining authority from pope Nicholas II. in these memorable 
words: Vobis rerd, et posteris vestris regibus conunittimus advocatioQMt 
et tuitionem ejusdem loci et omnium totius Angliae ecclesiarum, et vice 
nostra, cum concilio episcopi, ut abbat. constituatis ubiq. quss justaiunt. 
But, whatever superstitious princes might concede, or popes grant, oar 
English kings laid claims, in their own right, to such power in ecclesiaa* 
tical matters, as the Roman emperors possessed before the foil of the 
empire, by dividing bishoprics, granting investitures, and making laws, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. Laws were made against papal encroach- 
ments, in Edward I. and Edward III. and Richard II.'s reigns, with re« 
spect to investitures, and the pope's bulls had no legal authority without 
the king's licence. The pope, however, would be still, often pretwnuig 
on his authority. But the matter was brought to issue, in Henry VIIL's 
reign, in favour of the ancient rights of the kings of England, in the im- 
portant cases of investiture, appeals, legates, and other articles of the 
papal usurpation, as clearly stated in Bishop Burnet's History qf ih$ tU* 
formation, 

k Rymer's Foedera. 
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In the ninth year of Henry V. the University obtained 
two remarkable privileges : one was^ a statute of the 
kii^dom, that no one should practice the art of medicine 
but those admitted in the Universities, and approved by 
diem ; offenders were to be punished at the discretion of 
the privy council : and the College of Physicians in Lon- 
don sympathizes with this principle so far^ still, that though 
they authorise others to practice medicine, as licentiates, 
they admit none to be fellows of dieir collie, but gradu- 
ates of Oxford or Cambridge. The other privilege was 
obtained by a mandate of the archbishop, with the con- 
sent of his brethren, and prelates of his province, that 
patrons should bestow ecclesiastical benefices only on 
graduates and students of the University*. 

I might enumerate disturbances under Hen. VI. For, 
as in former reigns, there were commotions between the 
townsmen and govmsmen, so were violent disturbances 
excited in this, by some Irish members of the University. 
In consequence of these, the communitas Anglian presented 
a petition to parliament, and by a statute of the realm, it 
was ordained, that Irish scholars should not reside in either 
University, but as subject to certain regulations^. 

In this king's reign (A. D. 1430 and 1431,) the Uni- 
versity obtained those two most important public instru- 
ments, entitled. Processus Bernwellensis, and 
Bulla Papas Eugenii IV, by which the jurisdiction of the 

* Hare's Collections. 

« 
^ Statotum R^ni de Hibernis ob impia scelera sua ex Anglia ejicien- 

dif, et quod scholaribas Hibernicis in ntraq. academia adhnc morari 

lieet Mb certii eooditioDibos. 1 Henry VL Hare^ Index, tU. i p. 4l« 

TW petition ezpresies it, impia flagitia HibemonuD, ScoloniBiy si 

WalloTooiy tarn in viUa et cemitatn Cantab, quam alibi perpetrata. 
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Chancellor was confirmed^ and an exemption from all 
others fully settled. 

Several matters, relating to particular colleges, are pur- 
posdy left out, until I come to treat of those ccdleges : 
Iwt, as the famous Composition between the UniTernly 
and King's College, relates to both, it shall be mentioned 
here. This Composition, then, settled the manner, form, 
and extent of die jurisdiction to be exercised by the 
proTost of King's, towards his scholars, and by the chan- 
cellor, towards the same provost and scholars. 

The COMPOSITION was approved by the king, A. D. 
1456. ^' It is agreed, by this, that the provost of Kii^s 
shall have the probate of wills, and cognizance of causes 
vrithin his college, even though the plaintiff be a scholar 
of the University, but not if the defendsmt be so/' 

The last public instrument, relating to ,the Untversity, 
in this reign, is, letters patent, that the chancellor should 
have power to correct nuisances in the University, and to 
banish loose women to widiin four miles of CambridgB* 
These were recited and confirmed in the first year of 
Edward VI.'s reign. 

There is not much, during the r^gns of Edward TV. 
and Richard III., or crook-backed Richard, in our Uni- 
versity annals, except, indeed, what will more properly 
belong to the history of private colleges: for what 
concerns the foundation of particular colleges is of 
that place. It must suffice to observe now,* that, not- 
vrithstanding archbishop Arundel's constitution^ in Henry 
IV .'s reign, and the king's commission in Henry V .'s, Lol- 
lardism continued to spread : for, though bishop Grost- 
head, 6^toT Wicldiffe, and archbishop Bradwardaia, ilf 
great ac^/ocates, had all been of Oxford, tibe credit mf their 
names passed to Cambridge. But popery still had tbe 
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• 

•anction of public authority, and if the prayers of the 
£utfaful had prevailed, would have preserved it still : imt 
die prayers of the faithful might have been better direct- 
ad, liian ia fiivour of one, who was as deformed in mind 
as body*, one guilty of murder and every species of vice^ 
The only public instrument mentioned by Hare, in his 
Collections, during Richard III/s reign, b a ^ Decree of 
the University, on the manner of celebrating and praying 
for the happy state of the most pi(m8 king, while he 
lived, and for his soul after his death ^.^ 

Memorable is the literary history of the University, in 
die middle of die fifteenth century, the epoch of the in- 
vention of printing. The first University printer's name^ 
if I mistake not, vtras Sebert, but it is not easy to ascer- 
t»n the first book printed ^there^; the University, 
for some time, printing their books in London, where 
Caxton had a printing press, and began to print hookB 
kk 1474. The Clarendon press of Oxford has, of 
li^ years, unquestionably surpassed Cambridge, in the 
immber and grandeur of its printed bocdcs. But lord 
Coke has observed, " that Cambridge enjoyed, before 

m Httllld. 

^ Decfetom UDhrentUkis dc modo celdbrandi et orandi pro ftlici fltata 
puisimi regis, dum vixerit, et pro anima ijof pott mortem. A. D. 
14SQ. 

• It is not easy to ascertain the exact year of the earliest printed book, 
the first experiments having been made on immoreable blocks, and the 
Vioks, like our most ancient MSS. having no dates. The first printed 
>ook was, probably,, the Bible. The oldest known with a date is the 
Codex Psalmorum, 1457, which is in the emparor'i library at Vienna; 
the next, Rationale Divinorum Officionim, Mentz, 1459. The Catho- 
bcon ttke next, printed on wood first, and with moveable types, 1460. 
ToHy's Offices, printed in 1465, is in the Cambridge public, and in £m- 
Manuel College libraries. 
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Oxford^ the privilege of printing omnes et omnigenai 
libros, all and every kind of books */' 

Thus it isy that bodies gradually take their peculiar 
forms, and rise to great account; for the University, 
through the charters and privileges above stated, rose, at 
length, to be a court of record, with commissaries, surro- 
gates, proctors, and other officers, as it now appears, with 
exemptions from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of die 
bishop of Ely, which, as a literary civil institution, it 
ought to possess, but with a jurisdiction of its own, incon- 
sistent often with the municipal powers of the town, a 
sort of imperium in imperio, res dissociabiles miscuit, 
principatum et libertatem^. 

I have not thought it necessary to give a minute detail 
of those contentions, between the University and the 
town, that led to many of them ; but I cannot forbear 
noticing their secret causes. 

Public instruments, and partial histories of Cambrklg^ 
ascribe these dissentions to the neglect, and insolencieSi 
and impositions of the townsmen ; and there m^ht, no 
doubt, be frequent examples of impositions on the sidt 
of the townsmen; but the great evil lay on the other 
side : and impartiality must ascribe them to the circum- 
stances of the times, and the condition of the different 
inhabitants of the place. 

The religious houses swarmed with monks, who mis- 
took dreaming for piety, sloth for wisdom, and insolence 
for authority^. The hostels were also overcrowded widi 

* Caii Hist. Cantab. Acad. lib. ii p. 127. 

*> Tacitus. 

e As late as the time of John Major, the Scottish historian, if his ii> 
count be correct, as it most probably is, the number of students in the 
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•chobursy who, makiag learning a plea for power, assumed 
to themfekes the pert, pragtnatical airs of a privileged 
Older. 

They of necessity must have been a. burthen to the in- 
habitants, like locusts devouring the land. Several hostels 
at Cambridge were full of monks ; for the novitiates of 
different monasteries in Britain were sent to study in our 
Universities, before they assumed the habit of their order ; 
while the chantry-priests, who were in many of the 
Cambridge churches, and its neighbourhood, increased 
the stock. There were no less than thirty hostels, and 
m religious houses in this place. Would it not have 
been wise in the University, instead of procuring letters 
patent against their scholars settling at Northampton and 
Stamford, where, on account of disturbances at Cambridge, 
diese were disposed to settle, they had procured for them 
permission to continue to reside there still ? They would 
have proceeded with more wisdom, and have provided, so 
far, with more certainty, for the relief, both of the Univer- 
rity and of the town. 

But this spirit of tumult was assbted by the taste of 
those times for justs and tournaments, those avantura, 
barbarous military sports, which sometimes originated in 
private malice, or settled into domestic feuds ; and to say 
die least that can be said against them, they brought to- 
gether a great assemblage of people, to the great disturb- 
ance of the public peace, as may be seen in the celebrat- 
^ed old ballad, entitled the ^^ Tournament of Tottenham." 
These hastiludia, or aventura, became very common at 
Cambridge. 

Unhrenity was between 4 snd 5,000. Major resided at Cambridge some 
time, and attended the lectures iu Christ's Coliefe, as he tells us in his 
Historj de Oeslis Scatomai. 
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Besides, we have seen the clerc9-w>NdeP0t giiing ik» 
University much trouble; and the scbohrs somednet quar- 
relling among themselves, urging, at the same time, Ae 
townsmen to take part in their quarrels; and even the higher 
powers themselves, at variance about privil^es. Let all 
the circumstances be taken in to settle the accovirt, and 
each party take its pr<^er share of blame. However, we 
wish alma joy, in die possession of all her privileges ikat 
are truly good, and that she may make a liberal, faunuyie 
use of her power. 

The principal occurrences in Henry VII.'s reign nuj 
be comprized under letters patent, confirming the letten 
of Hemy VI., concerning, banishing disord^ly women 
from the University, and other obnoxious matters. A 
licence to lady Margaret, countess of Richmond, and 
mother of H^ury Vlt. for a perpetual lectureship cm 
theology. A bond for five hundred marks, given by die 
town to the University, to abide by the award of certna 
arbitrators, agreed on by both parties, to admit several 
contested privileges. The award made between the Uni- 
versity and town of Cambridge, by arbitrators, in die 
piesence of the lady Mai^aret, countess of Richmond, 
touching their privileges, on both parts. The indenture 
of composition on the same subjects, by both parties, 
after the award made by the arbitrators *. The founda- 

» This award was made anno 1502, by John Fisher, justice of the com- 
mon pleas, Humphry Coningesby, and Thomas Frowycke, seijeaiite at 
law, chosen by consent of parties, for that purpose, at the instaiiee of 
lady Margaret. It is made in conformity to the ancient pariril^get #f 
the University, and, of course, strongly inclines to its favour. So fiur at 
relates to the University it relates to sHXprmleged persons, that is, mem* 
bers, or students of the University, with their menial servants, dvdZiaf 
mdretamedwiOianyukfim' in wager, as well as bedels of the Univenity, 
and manciples, cooks, &c. apothecaries, statioaers, fcc» ia the senrioe af 
the University. 
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tkm of the lady Margaret, concerning one public lecturer 
in sacred theology, Mith the statutes on the foundation. 
The agreement of the abbot of Westminster J[or abbot 
of Barnwell) to paying the stipend for the said lecture. 
A licence for instituting one chantry for one preacher, in 
the University. A grant of the University of ten pounds^ 
for sufirages (commendations or prayers) to be yearly sung 
for the king, queen, 8cc., for ever. An edict of the Uni- 
versity, against the disturbers of its peace : by this, a non- 
graduate, worth five pounds per annum, was npt to carry 
arms, by night or day, or disturb the peace of the Uni- 
T^rnty, under a penalty of twenty shillings a. 

'The decision of all future contests for privileges, was, by this award, to 
be determined by the lady Margaret, or by such persons as she should 
wppointf and on her decease, by the chancellor and treasurer of England, 
ni the chief justice of the King's Bench and Common Pleas, for the 
being, or any three, or two, of them. And, by the same award it 
settled, that all future disputes, between the town and University, 
WM to be decided in the tame way. The whole of this long award is ia 
Btn^i ColUcHorm. 
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CHAP. tv. 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY, DURING SiijiV 
Vlli. EDWARD VI. AND MARY's REIGNS. 

HlJNRY VIII.'s reign is a remarkable epoch in the 
anndls of the University, as well as in the general history 
of the country : for, though there were not so many pub- 
lic instruments, relative to the University, as in some 
other reigns, (lord Cromwell, the public visitor, having 
settled many matters by his visitatorial authority,) those 
given were of the greatest account. They related to 
the establishing of Sir Robert Read's foundation Of Wii^ 
public lectures. on humanity, logic, and philosophy, corit 
monly called Bamaby's Lectures, to be read in the schook 
in term time. — Articles of complaint, against the Uiriv«^ 
sity, exhibited by the town of Cambridge. — ^The Univer- 
sity's answer, with a declaration made on it, by the lord 
chancellor, the archbishop of Canterbury, and the duke 
of Norfolk (1534), their jurisdiction having been set- 
tled by the Lady Margaret. — The king's letters patent, 
that the chancellor, or his vicegerent, with three doctors, 
shaU have lawful authority to choose three stationers, or 
printers of books*. 

Memorable also was the act, 27th Henry VIII. by 
which the lands of the two Universities, and of the col- 
leges of Eaton and Winchester were discharged from 

* £t eorum quilibet omnimodos Ubros ibidem yendere, fcc 96 Hmb 
VIII. Hare's Collectiooi, vol. iiL p. 70. 
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payment of first fruits and tenths, for ever, and the act 35th 
Henry VIII. for paving the town of Cambridge. Thk 
appointed a paving leet, to be held every Easter and 
Michaelmas, by the vice-chancellor and mayor. 

But the most memorable and important of all v^ere, the 
royal injunctions, transmitted through lord Cromwell (ap- 
pointed general visitor by Henry VIII.), in which, among 
other things, members are forbidden to graduate in canon 
law ; and sundry articles, conformable to them, were de- 
livered by Dr. Leigh, surrogate to lord Cromwell. Copies 
of these important instruments may be seen in Dr. Ful- 
ler \ Among other things, every college is ordered to 
tend in all its grants, charters, statutes, and bulls, widi a 
rental of its estates, and inventory of its goods. After 
due inquiries, by royal authority, into the public and pri- 
vate business of the University, the charters were return- 
ed; but, the intention being entirely to suppress the 
pope's authority, it is doubted whether the bulls were ever 
restored, and it is most reasonable to suppose they never 
were. This was in the 27th year of Henry VIU.** 
About the same time, archbishop Cranmer was employed 
m vbiting the monasteries. 

Lord Cromwell was the greatest theological politician 
of his age : raised from humble life to be made secretary 
to cardinal Wolsey, he became, at length, master of the 
jewel house, secretary of state, baron, vicar-genenJ, mas- 
ter of the rolls, knight of the garter, keeper of the privy 
seal, lord high chamberlain, and earl of Essex. His em- 
ployment at Cambridge is thus described, by a shrewd 
writer :— -^^ His conscience inclined him to the church's 

• history of Cambridge^ p. .109, nO> k<h 
k Hare's M& Index. 

6£ 
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reformation, his interest complied with the king's : he un* 
locked the secrets of monasteries by his spies, and put 
the king upon destroying them by his power. The Uni-» 
versity of Cambridge made him chancellor to save itself, 
where, though he did no great good, yet his greatness 
kept others from doing harm, in an age wherein covetous- 
ness could quarrel a college, as well as an abbey, into su- 
perstition. He was trusted by the king with the rolls and 
records of England ; and by the scholars, with the char- 
ters and statutes of the University. He reforms the Uni- 
versity, in order to the reformation of the church ; enjoin- 
ing the study of the scriptures and tongues, instead of 
school divinity and barbarism ; recom^mending Aristotle, 
Agricola, Melanchton, to their reading; and the 
doctrine, which is in spirit and truth, to their faith ; and 
razing the pope's bulls, to make way for the king's fa- 
vours ». 

Though Henry VIH. is of great account in our Uni- 
versity, and college histories, he made some of its most 
learned members disgrace themselves; and some, the 
most distinguished, he destroyed, whether catholic, or 
protestant, as suited his lust ; and is^ justly characterized, 
as a king with a pope in his belly ^. 

In Edward VI .'s reign we have letters patent, in which 
are recited and confirmed, various letters patent of Ed- 
ward IV. Henry VI. Richard II. and Henry VII. Ed- 
ward also, or rather his commissioners, gave statutes to 
the University, April 8, 1549; and July 2, 1549^ injuw> 

* Lloyd's Statesmen and Favourites of England, p. 34. 

^ See the first part of Burnet's History of the Reformation ; Lloyd's 
State Worthies; articles, Cranmer, and Sir Thomas More , and the ao- 
count of Bisiiop Fisher^ among Mr* Baker's MSS. in the Brititk MuieMm, 
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tions were established, by his visitors having an unlimited 
power of reforming both persons and things, as to them 
seemed expedient. There were also introduced certain 
cnrdinances '' de tollendis dubitationibus ex statutis ejus* 
dem ortis :'' the visitors having previously given solutions 
of certain doubts that had been formerly proposed to 
them. 

In this reign, the disputes between the gownsmen 
and townsmen broke out again, but were settled in refe- 
rence to ancient privileges : an extraordinary act was 
kept in the schools of the University, before the Com- 
missioners, on Transubstantiation : the papists were dis- 
countenanced : Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was 
deprived of the Chancellorship and Mastership of Tri- 
nity Hall, and sent to the Tower. 

When Mary ascended the throne in 1553, Gardiner 
was recalled to his former honours, as bishop of Win- 
chester and chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Those Papists, who resided abroad in Edward's reign, 
were called home, and had conferred on them the first of- 
fices in church and state. The^re of persecution, 
however, was not kindled at Cambridge, though some, 
who had been its most distinguished members, suffered 
elsewhere, and eleven Protestant Masters of Colleges 
were ejected, to make room for Roman Catholics. 

One of the most eminent characters of this reign* 
was Cardinal Pole, an English prelate, a very amiable and 

»It k remarkable that Cardinal Pole's works were not published tUl 
aevly two centuries after his death. They were at length edited by 
C. Angelo Maria Qnirini, Bishop of Brescia, at his own press^ in four 
laige volumes. Since Quirini's death, a fifth volume was added. See 
Baccatelli's Life of Cardmal Pole, with Notes, by his Translator, Benj. 
Pye, L.L.B. p. 167. 
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learned man, who had reinded abroad for twenty j^sHh. 
Being called back to England by Mary^ he ^as miiAe 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy. He had been educated itt 
Oxford; but, in succession to Gardiner, he was no% 
made Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, m 
1555, and appeared there as Visitor in 1558. 

With the exception of removals, and such changes as 
were connected with the change of religion, I am not 
aWare that any material alterations were made in the pti- 
vileges of the University. The draught of a plan for re- 
vising or altering the statutes of Trinity College certainly 
never passed the seal % and were never signed by Mary, 
but was finally settled by Queen Elizabeth. 

On the arrival of the Prince of Spain in England, to 
espouse Queen Mary, he was addressed by the Univer- 
sity, in a handsome letter, to which Philip returned a 
most gracious answer b; and, in expressing respect for 
the honours of the University, he could not fail men- 
tioning its antiquity, and descent from a Spanish prince : 
this answer, by some, has been thrust into the arguments 
in favour of the University's foundation by Cantaber ! 

• See the Preface to a Sermon preached in Trinity College Cbapd, 
liy the Rev. Mr. Gamham, one of the Fellows, 179i. 
h Hare's Collections, voL iiL A. 1554. 
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CHAP. V. 

SUS^N ELIZABETH — CHARTER — UNIVERSITY STA- 

TUTES — queen's VISIT. 

SUT the most remarkable^ according to some the mo^t 
glorious^ and certainly to us the most interesting periods, 
in our Univeraty history, are the reigns of the Virgin 
.Queen and James I. 

^tlizabeth was a learned princess, and had a predilec- 
tion for Cambridge. Her early tutor, Roger Ascham, 
was of this University ; and thence she chose, with no 
•little discrimination, some of her most eminent minis- 
ters. In the public library of the University are some 
good specimens of her majesty's classical abilities, Latin 
Epistles on different subjects, and a Translation of Xe- 
nophon's Pialogue, entitled Hiero, from the Greek*. 

A new state-religion now over-shadowing the old, 
state-policy required that our universities should follow 
die order of the change ; and, accordingly, since eleven 
'Protestant-Masters of <;olleges were obliged to give way 
to as many popish, of Queen Mary's re^n, an exact 

/,A paper bpoki ia4to. /< A. dialogue pf the Roy all and Privat Lyffe 
between King Hiero, sometymes a privat ^an^ and Simonides." This 
Translation (says the author of the last catalogue oi MSS. ' Mr. Nas- 
myth) is lUcribed, in the former catalogue, to ^ueen Elizabeth, and 
rightly, though ber name does not ajppear in the MS. See, further, 
Wa]pole*s Royal and Noble Authors. 

Among the Bodleian MSS. at Oxford, is a Latin Exercise Book of 
Blizabeth's, when she was very young. 
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proportion of ejectments^ and a similar rule in snpplyiog 
die vacancies, took place in Elizabeth's** This was a 
most significant memento to the Catholic party. The 
change was conducted by Cecil, afterwards Lord Bnr- 
legh, the new Chancellor, with other commissioiieri^ 
who, with all the formalities of royal authority, made a 
vbitation of Cambridge, in the beginning of this reign. 

In the third year of her reign Elizabeth gave her &» 
mous charter, which with all the charters from Henry HL 
downwards, were ratified by the Act of Parliament*' for 
incorporating the two universities, the Mayor , Bailifi, 
BurgeiWif being left to enjoy auch libertiei, freedami, 
and immmunitie$, as before the making this 

ACT. 

The charter may be perused at lengdi in Hare's Col- 
lections. It contains the recital and confirmatioii of 
Henry III. and Edward II.'s charters, widi some new 
privileges. The most prominent points in it are— tint 
the Vice-chancellor's court is made A court of re- 
cord, from which there is no appeal ; with power in all 
causes before-mentioned, of determining actions as wdU 
ex officio, as at the suit of a party : That the justiees of 
the courts of King's Bench and others should, without 
difficulty or unpediment^ give allowance (allocatknieiii 
faciant) to all their pleas ; and that no judge or magis- 
Irate should interfere in their picas, or call any of dieir 
parties to answer before them. — ^The charter runs thus: 
Coram seipm habeant cognitionem omnium et onuumo-' 
dorum Placitorum, personalium, &c. quam Transgrci- 
Aonum contra Pacem, Su. infra Fillam pradiekmh 



• Foller*« Hift of C«mb. pp. 134, 185. 
^ISEliz. CAD. 29. 



^tZEliz. cap. 99. 
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&c. Mahemio et FelonilL exceplis. (Hare's Collect. 
Vol. iii. f. 122) tibiy et quandocunq. aliquis magis- 
ter, vel scholaris, vel serviens scholaiis, aut com- 
mums minister Universitatis wius Partimn iiierit.— 
That the University are forgiven all former non- 
use or abuse of their privileges; that all members 
and scholars, their officers and servants, are exempt 
from all musters of the militia : that their horses shall 
not be liable to be taken for the king's use ; that the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University, 
are made Clerks of the Market, in Cambridge, and 
the suburbs, and the fairs at Barnwell and Sturbridge ; 
with power of inquiring after and punishing, forestallers, 
&c. That they shall have authority to inquire after, 
and punish (as before), loose women, &c. That the 
University shall have power, under the seal of the Uni- 
versity, of appointing twelve preachers, to preach 
dvough the whole kingdom of England and Ireland, 
nithout any licences from the ordinaries of the places. 
That Graduates and Scholars, together widi their of- 
ficers and servants, should be liable to no subsidies, 
reliefs, taxes, or contributions, of any kind, except the 
yearly tax to the crown of ten pounds, for the assize of 
Wemd and other victuals ; and that the suburbs of Cam- 
bridge should extend one mile all round the town. 

The most remarkable part of this charter is that 
which empowers the Chancellor, or Vice-chancellor, by 
Ins Steward (Seneschallus), to claim a privikged person 
indicted before any judge, and imprisoned, for any 
treason or felony, done within Cambridge, or the su- 
burbs, and under certain regulations, according to which 
die pM'son b to be tried by one half who are privileged 
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persons, aod one half who are not, to proceed against loaf. 
at the Tolboothe, accor4u(i^ to the common law^ ai|d 
the customs of the University *. 

So muoh, in general^ for Queen Elizabeth'^ famoAip 
charter : no less famous are her statutes. They are tbe 
jfule ffor the present discipUne of the University, literary s^ 
well as ofi^ial. 

These statutes are too vast a subject to discuss prcH 
perly here ; and, in a manner, I am forced to keep my 
distance ; for, though ipy relation to this learned institti- 
i^ticm is 1)ttt. humble, my affection to it is proud; and as 
•strong affections are apt to call forth strong language, 
without dealmg in invective, I might be tempted to soi^e 
.^eedom of remark ; to imitate the conduct of a person, 
who, in one of the Charles's reigns, styled himself '^/i 
member out of parliament;" and who, not having fije 
.power of speaking ,in his proper place, used the greaf^ 
.liberty of speech inhis writuigs^. 

But there is , one. general observation to be .made.li^i 

.not undeserving the consideration of gentleman ^i bqtfi 

.universities; that though -Elizabeth's charter, ^jod a|lr^ 

•dbart^S/fro^n Henry III. tw^^e cpnfirmed ip.ParUaiQefit^ 

) by the Act for Incorporajting bji^tb the Univ9r^tie;s^(lS 

Eliz. 29), as alr^y obseired, yet her statutes, tb^^Mf^ 

under her broad seal; . never were : an obseryajtign wbi^ 

.applies also tO'tbe )Lit^p:se Regiae (]Eloyal Letters of 

James I.^ 

^Mr. Seijeant Miller. asks,, with great prppriety, (AccoQQtff t^ 
University, &c. of- Cambridge, p. 91) how this agrees with the article 
in a former award : '< That if any scholar do any felony or morder, he 
if to be pf^ished according to the common law :" according to the aii> 
tomt qf the UnivertUyt felony and manheim had always been txeeffM* 
^ Rushworth's Historical Collections. 
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In all questions on academical reforms, a due respect 
should be paid to this consideration. The consciences 
of University-men have not -here to grapple with an act 
of Parliament. Elizabedi acted, indeed, in the charae- 
ter of our rAd British -h^oines, who iknew how to govern 
88 Well as men : but she adopted theianguage of the Ro- 
man law, which does tnot breathe the pure spirit of Bri- 
tish liberty ''. 

These statutes are accordingly considered by many as 
of doubtful authority. If they were ever duly acknow- 
ledged, they have never been uniformly acted upon, nor, 
indeed, can be. Many of them pass, therefore, into si- 
lent neglect : but though the statutes leave the Univer- 
-sity* still possessed of internal authority, and a power of 
occasional interference ; nothing, perhaps, but the inter- 
ference of die legislature would be an overmatch for a 
Princess's authority. 

But let it be observed, whatever I may think of some 
<^f these statutes, I do not say that (he royal authority 
idoes not extend to making statutes: the University and 
all corporations derive their rights and privileges from 
duit authority; and I recollect the interference of 
Charles I. in the election of the Duke of Buckingham, 
when his Majesty so resolutely asserted' that prerogative 
by message, /and when the Commons avowed, to use 
their own words, *' tiiat they did not mtend to enlarge 
their own power and jurisdiction, to the diminution .of 
'Us Majesty's right and prerogative^". But I do sty, 

* 

* Mandaium necestUatem facit. Prooemium ad Stat. ElizabethSB.— 
IfondiaiRttf tpecUditer ut ipsi nostra auctoritate, &c. Procemiom lid 
JurriMiAVi Imstitutionbi. Indeed it is evident that the latter pnMi- 
minm was the exemplar of the former. 

^Rofhworth's Historical Colltctions. 
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diat the royal authority has no power to establish any 
thing contrary to the law of the land, nor in contempt of 
Parliament ; that &e laws of corporations — ^in which light 
University statutes must be considered— cannot supersede 
or contradict a legislative act : and I mean to say, if let- 
ters and statutes vnth royal authority have a force to bind 
a university^ an act of Parliament having the whole 
strength of the Legislature, would have greater; smd, 
consequently, in any case where the University should 
deem itself aggrieved, and any thing be imposed by 
royal authority, contrary to the law of the land, they 
have a right to address, and to pray the interference of 
the Legislature*. Constitutionally, no prince can 
change a law, nor make a new one, without the agree- 
ment of the whole realm in Parliament. Neque Rex 
ibidem, per se, aut ministros saos, tallagia, subsidia, 
aut quaevis onera alia, imponit legiis suis, aut leges eo- 
rum mutaty vel novas condit, sine concessione, vel as- 
sensu totius regni sui in parliamento suo expressp; 
FoRTEscuE, De Laudibus, L.L. Anglije. Cap.^. 
In Henry Vlth's reign. /* 

Mr. Serjeant Miller says, ^^ The statutes were con- 
firmed, together with the charters, &c« in the lump.'' 
But, with submission to the learned gentleman, this is 



ft On this principle, Mr. Serjeant Miller acted rightly. He resided, 
as he informs us, many years in the University, and in 1717 publislied 
his *' Account ol the University of Cambridge." The learned gentle 
man has not, 1 think, taken sufficiently into consideration the royal 
prerogative in universities and all corporations ; but he acted rightly, 
in proposing to both Houses of Parliament, his few << Natural and 
Easie Methods,'' how the Legislature may for the future fiig^at (Cam;- 
bridge) and the other great nursery of 4eanuog, in the true interest qf tkt 
na^oUf and ProUitant tuccestkm* 
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iK)t quite correct. The former charters^ and the letters 
patent 3 Eliz. are included ; but not the smallest notice 
is taken of the statutes 12 Eliz.. So that Dr. Parris 
(note to MS. Index to Hare's Collections) is perfectly 
correct^ in saying, '^ under the broad seal, but not con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament^ as most of our charters 
are." 

But whatever difficulties may exist as to the powers of 
this learned body for altering the weightiest matters of 
these statutes (from which those statutes preclude them), 
they are left possessed of full authority to remedy any 
lighter inconveniencies. The code, to say the least, 
requires revision. It might be wished, where obedience 
is required, that the injunction should be practicable; 
where punctuality is indispensable, that the form should 
not be revolting. Let us not omit to add, that where 
statutes are become obsolete (and some are become so) 
or impracticable (and, in' the present state of society, 
some really are), or liable to be passed by ; (and through 
inadvertency, some easily may, and necessarily must) 
the Vice-chancellor has a dispensing power; it being 
his custom, at the end of every term, to pronounce 
absolution in the following words : *' By the authority 
committed to us, we absolve you from all small negli- 
gences, or transgression of the statutes, privileges, and 
customs, and restore you to God, and the sacraments of 
the church, in the name of the Father; Son, and Holy 
Ghost." 

The celibacy of the Fellows of colleges has beei| 
lately controverted by some members of the University*} 

• A Letter on the Celibacy of Fellows of Colleges. Johnson. 1794 
Rtflections on the Celibacy of Fellows of Colleges. Cambridge. J>eigSH 
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for though on one side it has been insisted, that as ecele- 
nastical bodies, these societies were, in ancient times, 
prohibited from matrimony ; that on particular colleges 
the law of celibacy was imposed by ^be founders; and that 
Elizabeth's statutes make it obligatory on all ; it has been 
as seriously maintained, on the other, that the old laws 
of popery should not bind protestants; that a mtee 
statute forbidding Fellows to marry cannot be set against 
an act of Parliament of Edward Vlth's re^n, autho* 
rizing priests to marry; that Elizabeth's statutes were 
forced on the University, against their consent; that 
they were never duly acknowledged, and could not be 
legally enforced ; and that " though formerly colleges 
were considered as ecclesiastical cprporations, yet that our 
lawyers do now, generally,, consider them as lay*". 

Let it be noticed, that the old statutes, by using the 
word ecclesiasticos, ecclesiastics, as effectually barred 
die heads of houses ftx)m marrying, as Fellows. Cran* 
mer, in die old statutes, pared down the word eeclesiasm 
ticos to socios, leaving the door wide enough for mastera 
to enter, though too narrow for Fellows : still the au<- 
tfaovity, even for the marriage of the Masters, was not 
positive, but left room for dispute. The cause was agi- 
tated; and, in 1575, the Masters triumphed, in the 
person of Dr. Goad, and on the ground, that Queen 
Elisabeth's statutes said nothing on the subject. 



ton. 1798. Toleration of Marriage in the Universities, &c. By 
Charles Farish, B. D. Cambridge. Hodson. 

*3laek8tone. Comment B. i. C. 18. It has been shewn, that our 
present colleges, though in their discipline, in some sort monastic and 
•eikfiasiical, yet, 'for their foundations and euendal powers,^ ate de« 
ikmA^itam loyal charters. 
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A wiveless priesthood wdA olie of the fifdt articled of 
complaint made against the d^rgy^ by Mekncthon, in t 
curious Latin letter to Harry VIII. *. Notwithstanding 
ibis, and^ though as the Reformatioti advsinced^ it was 
itill more cried down^ our Vii-gin Qiieen rather favoured 
it: and though under shelter of heir own articles (by 
receiving aocios^ instead of ecclesiasticos), heiids of 
houses married^ she was detenhined to keep a sharp 
look-out on their wives. Thus a letter of her^s runs, 
dated 1561. 

" The Queen's Majesty, considering how the pallacet 
" and houses, as well 6f ciathedrall churches as of col- 
'* legies t>f this realm, have been both of anncient and 
'^ late tirafe, bildcfd and eiiclosed in, severally to sustain 
'' and keep societies of learned men professing study 
** arid praye*-, for the edification of the church -of Gtod, 
^ arid so consequently to serve the commonwealth; and 

* liriderstahcUiig, of late, tiifat within certain of the same 

* h6n^s, as w^ the chief governors, as the prebenda- 
'' rte^, istiidents, and members thereof, keep particular 
" ^6udeholdis, with their wives, children, and nurses, 
^* whereof ho small offence grow^th to the intention of 
" fte Founders, and to the quiet and orderly professioti 
" of study and learning within the same, fee. There- 
'' fore her Majesty ex^redsly wffleth and cottiAiandeth, 
" 4'rit iio 'nfanner of person, 1>i^g either the hetid, 'or 
'' irterdber of lany cbllege, or cafhedrall church, withift 
^ thb resim, "shall frdm the titiie of th^ notification 
** hereof, in the same college or cathedral church 

*Tbet)e if to curious ata'EttgKsliTrAttslation'^ tliit'hiilletpilUfic li- 
brary at Cambridfe. 
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^ widiin this realm^ from the time of die notificatioii 
'' hereof in the same college, have, or be permitted to 
*^ have, within the precincts of any such college, his 
'' wife or other woman, to abide and dwell in the same^ 
^ or to frequent or haunt within the same college, upon 
*^ pain, that whosoever shall do contrary shall forfeit all 
'' ecclesiastical promotions in any cathedrall or coUe- 
'' giate church or college vnthin this realm." 

This royal letter now sounds like barbarism. Heads 
of houses not only marry, bpt introduce, without scru- 
ple, their vnves, and have their households, in college : 
nor is there danger that any university-regulations, or 
tome act of the Legislature, should revive this musty 
letter, or make new statutes, to interrupt their domestic 
economies. 

In the sixth year of her reign, her Majesty did the 
University of Cambridge the honour of a visit, an exhi- 
bition never vritnessed by them before or since ; a virgin 
Queen, appearing before this learned body, addresn^ 
them in the language of a scholar, but with the tone of 
a sovereign. Principum Dicta Legum AucTomi^ 

TATEM APUD SUBDITOS RETINENT. The TBOOrds cf 

Princes have the authority of laws with their subjects^ 
Dixi : I have said. 

Merry Fuller says, all were pleased vrith this visit. 
Sure I am, and subsequent events, and his own words, 
prove it, diey could not be all pleased : and no English 
university, I trust, would now be pleased to be dictated 

* The very words quoted by Sir John Fortescue, to shew the superio* 
rity of the cemmon law of England over the civil. De Land. ADf» 
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to in the very language of the civil law, by an English 
queen, however learned. The Catholics were not 
pleased ; the Puritans could not be pleased ; and many 
of the University, who wore the smile of approbation, 
were surely not inwardly pleased. 

The spirit of theological controversy was very busy 
m this reign; first, on points of church discipUne, 
between Dr. Cartwright, Lady Margaret's professor, 
and Dr. Whitgift, Master of Trinity Collie, and Vice- 
chancellor, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury : next, 
cm some hair-breadth distinctions upon the love of God, 
and justifying faith, between Dr. Baro, Margaret 
professor, and Mr. Chatterton, Mast^ of Enunanuel 
College. 3dly. By a Concio ad Clerum, involving 
«ome niceties on the points delivered at St. Mary'j 
CSiurch, by Mr. Barret, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. The first was settled by tiie deprivation and 
expulsion of Dr. Cartwright ; the second by Dr. Baro's 
heing ousted of his place ; and the last by a pusillani- 
mous and ignominious recantation of Mr^ Barret. To 
say nothing of the dispute on church discipline, it is 
most evident, from the otiiers, that the favourite 
doctrine in the University at this time was Calvinism. 
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CHAP. VI. 

JAM^S I. HIS REGIJE LITEBJE^ AND INJUNCTIONS^^ 

GRACES OF THE SENATE. 

James VI. of Scotland succeeded to the English 
crown in 1602 ; and in his way from the north to tli0 
metropolis, stopped at Hinchinbrook in HuntingdoiH 
shire. The masters of colleges as delegates from tli« 
university of Cambridge, waited on him in their robes} 
to express their allegiance, and to receive a confirmatioa 
of their privileges. This was an interview moSl delect^ 
able to James, He was himself educated at a Scoldl 
university, St. Andrew's ; and was never more in hit 
element, than when surrounded with learned men. He 
was a scholar, though pedantic ; a theologian, thoi]^ h» 
never forgot, that he was a king. He was addressed in 
a Latin loyal oration by the university orator, Mr. Ro- 
bert Naunton, whom he could not fail particularly to 
notice, and whom afterwards, with the title of Sir Ro- 
bert Naunton, he made his principal secretary of state.* 
He also distinguished with his attention Dr. Montague, 
Master of Sidney College, who was afterwards raised to 
be Bishop of Winchester, and appointed to translati 
James's English works into Latin. 

As the king, notwithstanding his Presbyterian educar 
tion, professed now great zeal for the episcopalian re- 
formation, he took powerfUr ine^ures to suppress both 

* Lloyd's Statesman and Favoarite of England, p. 6S9. 
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popery aiid puritanism in the university. An act of par- 
liament was made, that this university should have the 
presentation to all church benefices^ schools, hospitals, 
and donatives, the patrons of which were popish recu- 
sants. Thus, Cambridge university had the patronage of 
the greater part of preferments (in the northern counties 
of England) which had belonged to recusants ;* the sou- 
thern fell to Oxford : and by other measures, to be pre- 
sently noticed, James suppressed both the papists and 
puritans. It appears, also, by his bringing Mr. Symp- 
son, fellow of Trinity College, to a public recantation 
before himself, of a sermon preached at St. Mary's, 
that he was a great splitter of hairs in doctrinal matters, 
and, for a long while, a professed Calvinist.b 

This reign was a remarkable epoch in our university 
annals. James felt a pride in giving countenance to 
university-men, and in the settling of their disputes. 
But no prince had a more watchful eye on his preroga- 
tive, nor kept a closer account of debtor and creditor, in 
matters of state politics. So far as the University fa- 
voured his prerogative, he favoured their privileges. 
He sided with them in some instances against the 
townsmen. He first empowered the University to send 
two members to the House of Commons, though he 
prevented the town from being made a city : in all mat- 
ters, civil and religious, he was for carrying his supremacy 
very high, as he shewed before some university-men, at 
the famous Hampton Court Conference. 

James first introduced in our University subscrip- 

t Fuller's Hist, of Cambridge 

^ What may be called a moderate Calvinist, as appears from the 
Hampton Court Conference, in 1603. 

H 2 
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ti6ns to theological opinions, which were for a long time 
proposed to every youth as the term of admission into 
cdllege, though now not required, at Cambridge, of un- 
d^rgraduated ; but which are still enjoined on every <Mie 
previously to his taking a degree in the University. 

The king's orders on this subject, are dated Dec. $, 
1616. They were given under his own hand,* and de* 
livered in his own person to the vice-<:hancellor, and 
some of the masters, at Newmarket. They must, there* 
fore, 1 'suppose, be considered among their ptvnleg^, 
particularly when we take into the account the Bishop 
of Winchester's letter, which was afterwards sent to die 
vice-chancellor. 

^' I have sent you his majesty's hand to his own direc- 
tions ; I think you have no precedent, that ever a king, 
first with his own mouth, then with his own hand, gav^e 
such directions ; and therefore you shall do very wdl, to 
keep the writing curiously, and their directions religiously ; 
and to give his majesty a good account of 'em eareftiUy; 
which I pray God you may : and so with my love to 
yourself arid the rest of the heads, I commit you to 
God. From the Court, the 12th Dec. I616. 

Your loving Friend, 

James Wintow."^ 

The articles, which James required to be subscribed, 
he called his three darling articles, which embraced an 
approbation of the doctrines, and of all the discipline <^ 
the church as by law establbhed. The pretence for 
these subscriptions was laid in the disputes of the pa- 

* Literse Regis^ Ad. Cantr 1616. 
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pistfl and puritans : whether they were^ at the time, or 
may now be the be«t expedients^ to allay dissensions in 
the university, and to produce harmony in the state, I 
shall not in this place inquire ; though it cannot be out of 
place to observe, that a writer' of some authority in o^f 
public schools thinks not. 

By his royal letters, dated l604, we find James prohi* 
biting unprofitable and idle games, public plays, or ex* 
ercises within five miles of Caml)ridge; and yet in l6l4 
and 1615 the comedy of Ignoramus was performed by 
his own order, in his own presence, and by university* 
men ; and he himself made a riot in the house, by his 
excessive laughter, because, forsooth, the design of it 
was to turn into ridicule a lawyer of Cambridge, and, indi* 
rectly, the conmion law of the land ; not to say that he 
himself also sanctioned, the book of Sports, So much 
for his majesty's consistency. 

His injunctions, 8cc. sent to the University, were 
of the same character with his rules and subscript 
fions, and designed, besides the matter of discipline in 
the colleges, to prevent Catholics, and more particularly 
puritans, from becoming members. 

What sense James put on these articles, is clearly a 
matter of but little moment. While he was in Scotland he 
was Calvinistical. — ^This appears from his Commentary^ on 
the Revelations, and his Psalms, and the disputes which he 
was fond of settling with divines ; and so he continue4 
tfll towards the close of his reign, when he favoured the 

» Dr. Paley's Moral Philosophy. 

^ There U a MS. of this in Mareschal College, Aberdeen, psrtly written 
by his majesty himself. 
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Anmnians^ if not Airninianism/ In die famons di»c 
pute on the meaning of the thirty-nine articles^ (those I 
mean called the doctrinal articles) stress is wont to be 
made on the religious sentimei^ts of Queen ElizabeA, 
and James, with their favourites, the imposers. James 
was a changeling, not remarkable for his sincerity, and^ 
at all times, an habitual Swearer.^ What signifies it to 
ascertain the sense such a person put on articles of re^r 

• Itk Hume who fays, though with proper caution, that James I* 
was insensibly engaged towards the end of his reign to faTOvr ti^l 
milder theology of Arminius. Hist. Eng. toI. V. p. 572. The eridenc^ 
bowever^ brought by Mr. Toplady, in his Historic Proof of tlie Poctrinal 
Calvinism of the Church of England^ toL 2, sect. xix. shews tint 
James nerer positively renounced his doctrinal Calvinism. Bot what 
matters this ? He distinguished his Anninian clergy, because they, M 
the time, were more favourable to his prerogative. He made Arminiai| 
bishops, because they aided him in relieving the Catholics, and preacbe^ 
the dhhu right of kings : James, therefore, must have sanctioned, 
vhalever might be the original sense of the Articles, an Arminian in* 
terpretation of them, to give his clergy a ready access to their p^refer? 
ments. Accordingly, in his directions concerning preachers, the tlurd 
article is, " that no preacher, of what title soever, under the degree of 
a bishop, or dean, at the least, do from henceforth, presume to preaci, 
in any popular auditory, the deep points of predestination, &c« * 8ef 
Ruthwortb's Historical Collections, vol. I. p. 64. James when in Scot- 
land, f^bused Episcppary, to humour the Presbyterians; and when in 
England he avowed, in t he Hampton Court Conference, that his bomoor^ 
ing the Presbyterians, when in Scotland, was mere hypocrisy. In short, 
James was a politician, and would be king in the kirk, or king in 
ebnrch — it was alt one — ^king in the courts, a|id king in the seboob; 
wherever he was, he would be king. Dr. Laud was oaf of bit fsronritn 
bishops ; and he, when Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by Charles 
I. so favoured Arminianism, that it became the public religion of Eng- 
land. 

k That he was so, when writing godly books in Scotland, hear one of 
countrymen, his contemporary and admirer. ^ He wold lanke a 
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ligious faith? Elizabeth herself, as every body knows, 
occasionally, used the name of God very ineverently, 
not to say, blasphemously. 

In addition to this royal proceeding, the University, 
from time to time, had passed various senatus consulta, 
or graces, tending towards the same point, and, also, re- 
lating to the office and appointment of a public orator, 
the election of scrutators, the time and order for dispu- 
tations in the public schools, together with the duties of 
proctors and moderators, and that no graces for any 
alienatioas were to pass before they had been read in 
three congregations, (16 12.) Fees for examination to 
order and rules agreed upon by the Syndics for securing 
the pubUc library (this was in 1684) and other mat- 
ters too numerous to be specified here: but one,. as 
more particularly comporting with the object of Queen 
Elizabeth'^ statutes, and James's Regias Literas, should 
not be passed by, namely, the grace de oppugnatoribus 
ecclcsia; Anglicanse, conceiving oppugners of the church. 
Anotlier passed July 16, 1603,* and a third, relating to 
subscription, passed A. I6l3, in confirmation of James's 



grate deaU too bold with God in his passion, both in cursing and swear* 
iog, and one straine higher, verging one bla>«pbemie : hot wold in hit 
better temper say, he bopped Qod would not impute them as sins, and 
lay them to his charge, seeing they proceeded from passione." Frag- 
menu of Scottish History, p. 87. That he abated not the practice 
when in this country, his countryman Hume bears testimony, in hit 
History of England, 

. * As Hare's dates are often a good g^ide to me, as fiir as they go, so 
from that period down to 1735, are Dr. Parris's^ being taken from th« 
Tice-<:banceUor8' and proctors' books, and from the grace-books, and 
Other records of the University, and revised and corrected by him with 
tare. 
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orders, &c. Such powers the chancellor has aim con- 
sensu totius academia. (Stat. Eliz. cap. 42. sub fin.) 

Our readers have heard, in the progress of our litde 
history, of the various disputes between the University 
and toMrn, as also of the memorable award made, at die 
instance of Lady Margaret. After mentioning the many 
regulations in the University under Henry the Vlllth* to 
James the Ist.'s reign, it may not be amiss to make a sunn 
mary of sundry articles, and the manner in which th^ 
were settled, between the University and town. For in 
1524 articles of complaint had been made by the towa 
against the University. The vice-chancellor's depu^ 
had punished the mayor, by enjoining him to hold a 
taper of wax in his hand, while kneeling openly befcHna 
an image of our Lady as a penitent. His offence wi8| 
maintaining the jurisdiction of his mayoralty against the 
liberties of the University. In 1534 it was decreed by 
the Lord Chancellor, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other lords conunissioners, who met at Lambeth fcnr die 
purpose, that Sturbridge fair was in the precincts of die 
university, and that the vice-chancellor might hold a civil 
court there, for pleas, where a member of the university, 
or a privileged person, was one of the parties, and that 
the university should have the inspection of weights and 
measures, 8cc. together with the right of punishing fore* 
stallers. Sec. In the year 1547 a letter was sent from the 
privy council, ordering, that the mayor and sheriff should 
acknowledge their offences committed against the proc* 
tors in Sturbridge fair, in consequence of not suffering 
malefactors to be taken to prison, who had been cohh 
mitted by the vice-chancellor. The precedency of die 
▼ice-chancellor before the mayor, in all commissions of 
the peace, and other cases where public shew of degrees 
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was to be made^ was also determined, according to the 
judgment of the Earl Marshal of England; and in 
James the Firsfs reign there were the king's letters patent, 
and an order of the lords of the privy council, settling 
and confirming that precedency, with other matters, that 
\vere deemed of importance*. 

James, having in his own jud^ent done so much for 
the University, thought, probably, he should not have 
done justice to himself, had he not left them a memento 
of his literature. Among the curious books of the public 
library is a copy of the Latin Edition of King James's 
Works; it is bound in velvet and gold, with the king's 
arms; and was presented by the king himself to the 
university. On the binding James has written, Jacobutf 
I R. D. D. This Latin edition was published in 16 16 by 
Henry Montague, Bishop of Winchester, as before 
observed. Both the English and Latin Editions have 
portraits of the monarch, from the same painting, but 
the inscriptions are different 



* Hare^ toI. 2, p. 149. Viee-cluiiicellor's copy. 

The precedency of the yice-chancellory after some other distuf1>- 
aaccsy was, at length determined, in the bigbeat court of Appeal, the 
House of Lords, May 12, 1647. 
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CHARLES I.' — THE PARLIAMENT* — THEIR NEW AR* 
RANGEMENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY, ANP EJECTION 
OF THE RQYALISTS, 

James left his dying injunctions to his son, Charles L 
to pursue his course in all ecclesiastical and disciplina^ 
rian matters. True to this injunction, in favour of , the 
University, Charles, on the 4th of March, 1629, sent 
from Newmarket, where he then resided, injunctions^ 
orders, and directions, which contained, among some 
otiier regulations, that all his father's orders at any time 
sent tQ the University should be duly observed % and put 
in execution ; but he invested the University with no 
new powers. 

These injunctions were sent to Cambridge at a time 
when Charles was engaged in the most serious disputes 
with his Parliament, which, at length, breaking out into 
civil war, overspread, like a storm, the whole country. 
The storm reached Cainbridge; the University sided 
with the King; several of the colleges sent him their 
plate and money; and when the King's party was ovcr-» 
powered, his University ^ends shared in the defeat**. 

In 1641, when the Parliament had shewn a design of 
abolishing episcopacy, the University addressed them Vk. 

» Dr. Parris's MS. Extracts. 
> Querela Cantabrigien^t^ 
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tke most humble maimer, in favour of their privileges 
and possessions, in April 1641, in Latin, anfl in the 
May following, in English. 

The House gave the subject an hearing, and Dr, 
Hacket, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and thep 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, made an elaborate 
defenpe of those ancient foundations ; but it did not pro? 
duce the desired effect. 

Tlie following is the English address ^ : 



Tp the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Bi(r«s 
gesses of the House of Commons in Parliament 
assembled. 

The humble Petition of the University of Cambridge^ 

Sheweth, 
" That your Petitioners having heard of divers sugges-^ 
tions offered to thi3 Honourable House, by way of 
remonstrance, tending to the subversion of cathedral 
churches, and alienation of those lands, by which they 
are supported, being the ancient inheritance of the 
church, founded and bestowed by the religious bounty of 
many famous and renowned kings and princes of this 
land, and other benefactors, both of the clergy and 
laity, and established and confirmed unto them by the 
laws of this kingdom, and so accordingly have been em- 
ployed, to the advancement of learning, the encotirage- 



• From Mr. Robert ^myth's M9- 
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meot of ftudentf ^ and prefermeat of learned men, be* 
sides many other very charitable uses. 

'' May it please this Honourable Court, out of Adr 
great wisdom and tender care for the cberidiing of 
learning and furtharing of the studies and pains of those 
who have and do devote themselyes to the service of die 
churchy graciously to protect and secure those religioaf 
foundations from ruin and alienation; and withal to take 
order that they may be reduced to the due observance of 
their statutes, and that all innovations and abuses, windi 
have, by some miscarriages, crept in, may be reformed ; 
that so the students of our University, which, by the pre- 
sent fears, both are and will be much sadded and 'de- 
jected, may be the better invited to pursue their studies ; 
and the places themselves disposed to the most service- 
able and deserving men, according to their first instito- 
tjon ; and your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray.^ 

March 4, l642. The Earl of Holland, Chancellor 
of the University, represented further, in the House of 
Lords, the alarms and apprehensions of the University, - 
when the Lords in Parliament ordered, that die col- 
leges, chapels, libraries, schools, and other buildings of 
the said University, should experience no outrage or 
violence; and the Earl of Essex, in March 7, 1648^ 
had given order, to the same effect, to all colonels, lien* 
tenant-coloneb, captains, and all other officers under 
his conmiand*. But the storm soon took a most vio^ 
lent direction. 

The University had, as already observed, sent dieir 

* QoereU CattUbngieiifis. Vref«c«. 
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plate to die King^ partly for its security, and partly to 
supply the royal necessities : and the Parliament issued a 
command, entitled an Ordinance for regulating the 
University of Cambridge, &c. with full powers to eject 
such Masters and Fellows of colleges as opposed the 
proceedings of Parliament. Accordingly, numerous 

• 

persons, both Masters, Fellows, and Students of col- 
leges, viz. such as refused to take the covenant, as it 
was called, were ejected. After which, I might here 
speak, of a military quartered in the colleges ; of librae* 
lies and treasures ransacked; of chapels dishonoured; 
of service books torn to pieces in the University 
church; of pictures and prints burnt in the market- 
place; of coins removed; of bridges, groves, and 
woods, cut down *. 

To fill the places of the ejected Masters and FeU 
lows, such persons were appointed as in gefteral ap- 
proved the measures of Parliament, and a Conunittee 
for the reformation of the University was appointed in 
1650 : from that time, Oliver Cromwell had for several 
years a strong party in the University, hearty approvers 
of his measures, both at home and abroad^; but these 

a Querela Cantabrigiensis, p. 13. 

*> See the Oliva pacis, ad illustrissimam celcissimumq. Oliverum, 
Reipublicae Aug. Scot & Hib. DomiDum Protectorem, de Pacey com 
foederatis Belgis, feliciter sancitd.: Carmen Cantabrigiense. Cam« 
bridge, 1654. The principal writers were, Dr. Seaman, Master of 
Peter Hoase, Vice-chancellor ; Dr. Arrowsmith, Master of Trin. CoL 
and Reg. Professor of Divinity ; Dr. TuCkney, Master of St John's ; 
Dr. Wbichcot; Dr. Cudworth, Master of Clare HaU; Dr. Dilling^ 
kamy Master of Emmanuel; Dr. Duport, Greek Professor, of King's; 
Dr. Worthington, of Jesus, Editor of Mr. Joseph Mede's Works; 
Francis Fane, Armiger, Emman. &c. 

It is certain^ that many pf Oliver's party wished to make hioa 
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matters were transient ; and as his mandates were, hy a 
grace passed by the University •, blotted out of the re- 
gister books, I shall not enter on these subjects here. 

K'^g ; and (here is in print a remarkable dialogue betireen him and ont 
vhq espouse i bis caure on the subject; of wliich T pm reminded here^ 
by some Greeli lines, signed 1. V. T. C. Socilis, in the Ollva Pacis. They 
begin— 

Zai^* AyfXcwv Bart\vj, (totf-a h^otiyLtgy n^i fAtyoiyag^ 
Ou SifAtroTf rarluv rouvofjut (Xixgorrgoy.) 
tnd end"— 

Ofx ayaSov woXvxoi^aifin' ^S xoigavo; c^w. 
* Apr. 27| 1661. De Mandatis Oliver! ex Kegistro delendii. 
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CHAP. vin. 

CHABLES Il/S RESTORATION — HIS NEW ARRANGE^ 
MENTS, AND EJECTION OF THE OLIVERIANS. 

A.T the Restoration^ such of the royal party as were 
dien alive, who had been ejected from their offices, 
were reinstated ; those put in by the Parliament ejected ; 
and Charles the Second, Feb. 6, l660, at the begin- 
ning of his reign, sent his royal injunction to the Vice- 
chancellor and heads of the University. August 3, I66I, 
he, also, ordered, that Magdalen, Emmanuel, and 
Sidney Colleges, should be received into the Cycle for 
proctors, taxors, and scrutators : he also, in succession, 
tent \'arious other orders relative to the government of 
the University, the degrees of bachelors of arts, oppo- 
nencies in divinity, disorders in the Regent House, 
preachers wearing long hair and perukes, against preach- 
ing from book, with other particulars ; and to the various 
queries sent by' his command to the University, were 
returned answers expressive of a ready obedience, as 
agreed on, in a meeting of the Heads and Presidents, 

August 9, 1675. 

In general, Charles enjoined, that the business of 
subscriptions should be resumed, and continue as it was 
in his father's and grandfatlier's reign. Among his new 
regulations were, that Lady Margaret's preachers' ser- 
mons should be dispensed with ; and that, in conferring 
honorary degrees, knights and baronets should be con- 
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sidered as nobles. Charles's last communication with 
the University related to penalties for not performing 
bachelor of arts exercise. 

Agreeably to the order of things now established, the 
University experienced another change. Charles was 
not favourable to either the theological or political opi- 
nions of the Puritans, who, under him, therefore, be- 
came subject to deprivations similar to what the royal 
party had under the Parliament ; they who would not 
subscribe, nor conform, were obliged to abandon their 
University preferments. I shall not discuss the merits 
of the case now : there were men on each side of great 
abilities, equally excelling in the learning which distin- 
guished those times; and the presumption is, that most, 
on each side, who chose to abide by their principles, 
and relinquish their preferments, were men of some 
worth ; and by very many on both sides the latter was 
preferred. 

Whoever wishes to inform himself relative to the 
royal party ejected, may consult Wood's Athenas Oxo- 
nienses, and Mr. Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, to^ 
getfaer with the Querela Cantabrigiensis, published in 
1647* Dr. Calamy's Abridgment pf Mr. Baxter's 
History of his Life and T^mes, Mr. Pierce's Vindicia 
Nonconformistarum, togedier with Neal's History of 
the Puritans, unfold the principles and characters of 
such as were ejected under Charles the Second. 

For my own part, in the progress of this work I shall 
pursue the same line of conduct as was pursued by the 
learned and canchd Thomas Baker, who, in his MS. 
History of St. John's CoO^e, Cambridge, frequently 
alluded to in this work as bmg now in the Britbh 
Museum, gives to the liberal and eminent of each 
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party a due portion of his respect. Happily for my« 
self^ if not satisfactorily to bigots of any party, I un- 
dertake to plead the cause of liberty and literature, not of 
party-politics, and domineering, denouncing controver- 
sies. I am writing a history circumscribed within facts, 
in which but little room will be left for panegyrics, 
none for invectives. 
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CHAP. IX. 



DISSENTIENTS. 



Here seems a proper stop for our history : for we 
are now come to that period, when our University 
settles in its present form, encircljcd with privileges and 
statutes ; producible, like the Ei^lish constitution, as it 
now exists; but, like that, fluctuating, and depending, 
as we have hitherto seen it, on public opinion, for what 
it may hereafter become. 

But, though this may be a proper stop, it would be a 
bad stand. Our University history admits of more 
variety than can be detailed in limits so circumscribed, or 
than I shall attempt to introduce. Its economy has 
never been realized, and some of its statutes, in the very 
moment of their novelty, became obsolete. It has 
been said, that Archbishop Abbot's, Yield, and thy 
will be pleased at last, was a great miscarriage ; and that 
Archbishop Laud's, Resolve, for there is no end of yield" 
ing, was great policy. But be the policy as great as it 
may, old customs, like old laws, must yield to natural 
feeling and public sentiment. From whatever the mind 
revolts, there must be a falling off; it cannot settle, like 
that eternal truth which cleaves to our hearts ; it must 
either sink into disuse, or become matter of nnmeanii^ 
form. 

History possesses its quiet description of facts, its 
distinct periods, its regular round of story. These we 
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look for^ of course : we like information, and are 
pleased to hear of things as they are. But what gives 
interest to history is, that, which sometimes disturbs our 
repose ; the bold projecting points, which fix the attention, 
and command our admiration; its divisions, dissen- 
tions, revolutions, and wars: as in the natural world, 
we may expect what is orderly ; are pleased with the 
gliding stream, with the spacious meadow, with gar- 
dens that are decorated with flowers, and fields standing 
thick with com. But then there's the burst of elements ! 
'—we gaze with wonder at the storm ; and are carried out 
of ourselves by the earthquake aud volcano, which bears 
away all around it 

In nothing is there more formality than in accounts of 
the establishment and routine of public institutions ; and 
the discipline of a university is almost proverbial: I 
have aimed to keep in the right-on, regular track : but 
universities are concerned with that mighty microcosm, 
the little world, of man; and what unfolds ampler 
varieties, what displays greater energies, than the human 
mind ? Hence it is, that literature, which has its private 
pursuits, its calm studies, its enthusiastic dreams, its 
philosophic repose, has, also, its public disputes, its 
bold innovations, its religious dissentions, and its op« 
positions to established authorities. And the circum« 
stances which seem to interrupt its order, and to break 
in on its quiet, are frequently those, which, by letting 
in a little variety, and by giving it something of a secu« 
lar cast, render it more acceptable to the world, and 
give a character to its history. 

And even those who are wedded to the retirement of 
academical life, like the occasional bustle, the busy 
operations, and the more tumultuous proceedings, as 

I 2 
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recorded in history : the poet Umself awakens from 
his dreams, his lore of quiet, and heavenly contemphi* 
lions: Cowley and Gray have their charms, but they 
must attend on other occaMons. O ! Tu severi Religio 
loci, would not be a suitable motto even for a Univerri^ 
history. ^ 

It was intended, agreesni>ly to these views, after givii^ 
a general outline of the history of our University, to 
have selected, from the mass of materials, in different 
periods, some of the more striking incidents and public 
disputes, not as perceived merely in theological and 
political speculations, in which form they belong more 
inmiediately to our history of literature, but as exhi- 
bited in the examples of active spirits, disputing, en- 
forcing old laws, or^ labouring after innovations : m 
short, of different classes of polemics, controverdal- 
ists, oppugners, reformists, and of the University at 
lai^e, as divided occasionally in die persons of its mem- 
bers into parties, by the clashing of opinion, and the 
mutual opposition of each other's measures. 

But I must speak of these things in a very summaiy 
way, borrowing, for. the most part, the words of die 
Monthly Magazine, where I have treated of them a 
little more at large, under the article. Dissentients*, a 
general word, chosen for convenience, and, indeed, I 
think, not unsuitable to the place. 

Lea\ing uncertsun Instories to take their own course, 
suffice it to say, that Britain was, at an early period, 
united tO' Rome; consequendy, the academical con- 
troversies, carried on through a long period, would be 
on die points of the Romish faith, variegated, at 

. * Ib the CAKTAraieiAivA. 
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length, by the metaphysical disputes of the favourers of 
the renowned Schoolmen, Doctors Subtiiis, Ptt>- 
fundus, Angelicus, irreih^abilis, mirabilis, approbatii^^ 
resolutus, singularis. For Scotus, Albertud Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others, each distinguished by 
his peculiar mode of reasoning or feeling, had hid^qp- 
propriate favourers. These polemical digladiators di- 
vided all literary institutions, each being reckoned here- 
tic by some one or other. 

Next succeeded the LoUardsy the followers of Wick- 
Uffe, in Edward III.'s reign. Wickliffe, indeed, was of 
Oxford, but his doctrines soon reached Cambridge^ 
and excited controversy in the University and neighbonf^ 
ing villages; for we find^conunissioners visiting every 
college in 1410% searching out these '^ heretical pra- 
vities;" and about forty years after, several Lollards of 
Chesterton were obliged to abjure. One of the *opi- 
nions of the latter will appear very singular, *^ That 
priests were incarnate devils V 

During the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Mary, and Elizabeth, the term Dissentient may be 
variously applied. Sometimes he dissents from Henry, 
and some of his favourite doctrines ; at other times, he 
is a Protbstant, dissenting from Catholics; at others, 
a Catholic, dissenting from Protestants. Whichever 
way he move^, he is a comet, causing commotion. 
For the King or Queen, for the time being, influenl;es 
college matters, as well as the concerns of church and 



» And 11 Hen. IV. H.MS. 

*» An account of these latter, together with their opinions, was copied 
by an industrious inquirer into these matters, from the MS. Ragtst^r of 
Gray, Bishop of Ely, dated 1457. ' ' ^ 
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ftate: Ma«teri and Fellowf, as we have seen, atui 
Aerefore iajr the lef • now, were either promoted or 
ifiiplaced, according to the re%km of the mtpreme 
magiitiate : and we see at one time the Chancellor 
lumielf, as bmg a Papist, (I speak of Bishop Gar* 
diner) confined in the Tower* 

During the civil commotions in this country, in the 
time of the mil wars, Efiscofauans were disse nt ient 
i^iainst the Parliament All soon became confusion. 
Dr. Beale, Master of Su John^s, Dr. Martin, Master 
of Queen's, and Dn Sterne, Master of Jesus, were 
imprisoned four years in the Tower, Dr. Richard 
Holsworth, also, the Vice-chancellor, before the eoi 
cS Us year, was imprisoned, first in Ely House, and 
aftenk^rd* in the Tower : and Dr. Cosins, Mzgter ct 
Peter Hmue, Dr. Paske, Matter of Clare Hall, 
Dr. Laney, Master of Pembroke, together with other 
Masters, almost all the Fellows, and many students, 
were removed from dieir respective colleges •. 

The Act of Umformity, passed in Charles the 
Second's reign, caused the clergy to fall into thmr 
ranks: there, however, still continued some rebellions 
afkita, called PuftfTAMs, who made warfare on the 
established church. They objected to it on account of 
the habits of the clergy, the surplice, tippet, and comer 
cap, together with the rii^ in mama%ef the canons and 
eeclemstical conrts in general; all became the cbjeds 
of their religious abhoirence. The different orders of 
the elargy, and the whole system of church-govemmei^ 
established in the precedi^ ^^gP^f^ were, in like maimer^ 



• Mj^Wslksf's adkri»§$ tithe Ckr$j eilka Cbwrth ti Et^ffl s a i, 



^ 
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offensive to them. They objected to the discipline of 
the churchy not to its doctrines; accordingly, disap- 
proving the terms of conformity, they were set aside 
from their benefices. About £000 clergymen, in diffe- 
rent parts of England, were obliged to relinquish their 
livings in the church, and many were ejected from|Iie , 
University of Cambridge. Among these, were Dr. 
Tuckney, Master of St. John's College, Dr. Dell, 
Master of Caius,--Dr. Sadler, Master of Magdalen^ 
Mr. Holdcroft, Fellow of Clare Hall, the father of the 
Dissenters in Cambridgeshire, and Mr. Ray, the Na- 
turalist, the Fellow of Trinity : the latter rather resign- 
ed, than was ejected from, his fellowship, in 1662, 
not choosing to comply with the Act of Uniformity*. 

Having thus spoken of bodies of dissentients^ we 
might pass on to individuals. We have already men- 
tioned three in Queen Elizabeth's reign, who maintained 
controversies, which at the time much divided the Uni- 
versity: Dr. Cartwright, on Church Discipline; Dr. 
Baro, Margaret-Professor, on Justifying Faith; Mr. 
Barrett (Fellow of Gonville and Caius Colleges) in his 
Concio ad Clenim, on certain theological distinctions 
upon *' the Five Points." The result, towards the first, 
was, as before observed, expulsion from the Univer- 
sity ; to the second, the abandonment of his professor- 
ship ; to the last, public recantation. 

We might next proceed to speak of the case 
of Nonjurors; but, as generally speaking, those 
who did not choose to take the oaths, at the Revo: 
lution, were quiet, as was the case of Mr. Thomas 

a Mr. Calamy'g Abridg. of Baxter's Life and TimeSy with an Account 
of Ejected or Silenced Ministers, after the Restoration in 1660. 
Vpl. IL p. 77, and Vol. III. p. W, 
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Baker, our Socius Ejectus, we shall, for the sake of 
brevity, paas on to Mr. Thomas Woolston. 

This gentleman, then, was Fellpw of Sidney-Susses 
College, who published an '^ Old Apology for the Truth of 
the Christian Religion,^' in 1705; but what created most 
stir was, his ** Discourse on the Miracles of our Sa« 
viour ;" in which he aims to shew that they were spiritual, 
and never literally performed. He is generally classed 
with Mr. Hobbes and Mr. Collins, among the unbe- 
lieving Dissentients, though he treated his oppo^ 
nents as unbelievers, maintaining, that they had chosen 
to consider him as insane, because they could not 
answer his arguments. His book being in different 
parts, he addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and , different bishops, whom, as well as the Queen (for 
he also addresses her at the end with some poignancy) 
he treats in a most ironical, sarcastic style of language. 
Being prosecuted, and convicted in the court of King's 
Bench, he was sentenced to one year's imprisonment. 
His writings — for he had previously published several 
treatises — ^had, as we must suppose, much agitated the 
University; and he had been obliged to resign his fel- 
lowship, not indeed through expulsion, but for positively 
refusing to reside the accustomed time allotted for resi- 
dence, by the College statutes. One of his treatises, 
which indeed he had delivered in the form of a sermon 
in college, he addresses, with some c^orrections, in a v^ 
serious manner, to Dr. Fisher, the Master, and to the 
Fellows of this college*. 

• The Exact Fitness qf the Time, tji which Chrkt was manifested in the 
FUthf demonstrated hy Reaeon, against the Objections of the Old Gentiles^ 
'and qf Modem Unbelievers, 1722. 
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Next may be raentioned his friend, Mr. William Whis« 
ton. Fellow of Clare Hall, and successojf to Sir Isaac 
Newton in the Lucasian Professorship of Mathematics. 
The doctrine about which he was most zealous was Ari- 
anism: the leading points of his theory being these; 
" that the testimonies for this sort of eternity, which 
done we find for a good while after the Council of Nice 
itself, are a demonstration, that the real co-eternity of 
the Son with the Father, or his proper eternal genera- 
tion, was then utterly unknown among Christians ; and 
that it was no part of the sacred apostolical or Christian 
doctrine. The co-equality and co-etemity of the Holy 
Spirit he opposed on a similar ground." He believed 
Christ to be God, but a created God, and was most active 
and zealous in spreading the doctrine in the world and 
th^ University ; becoming, at length, a dissentient, both 
from the doctrine and discipline of the church; think- 
ing it his office, as a divine, to lift up his voice like a 
trumpet. His doctrines some of them enforced in the 
heart of the University, excited much controversy, and 
roused the indignation of some of its members. In 
1710 he was deprived of his professorship, and, after \ 
being convened and questioned, he was expelled*. 



> The entire history of Mr. Whiston, while at Cambridge, is given af- 
ter his Historical Preface, prefixed to his Primitive Christianity. 
His Letter to the Earl of Nottingham contains a summary of his Arian 
Controversy ; and the curious prattling Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 
ings, written by himself and published in 1749, clearly prove, that 
5ome of his learned friends at Cambridge were little more orthodox than 
himself: as to Sir Isaac Newton, he must be considered as a siient </iy- 
stnlxent; he bad a creed of his own, with which he did not disturb the 
University. Mr. Hopkin Haynes' account vf him will shew what that 
was. 
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Dr. Richard Bentley was first student of St. John's, 
and afterwards went to Trinity, of which society he was 
appointed Master in 1700. He was a dissentient 
though on a different ground: in his own college he 
carried himself in too peremptory a manner towards non- 
jurors, One contest he had with his college, which was 
carried on for twenty years ; and another with Dr. Mid- 
dleton and the University, which ended in a sentence of 
contumacy being pronounced against him, and he was 
accordingly deppved of his degree*. Nor was it till 
after a resistance of more than ten years that he re* 
assumed, by mandamus, from the Court of King's 
Bench, his doctor's degree ; but, thus, after a long con- 
flict, and many violent bruises, he obtained a complete 
triumph over the University, 

Then freshly up arose the doughty knight^ 
All healed of his hurts and woundes wide. 

Sfenssi^, 

What was called Methodism was coRsidered, at it? 
risie, as a great disturber of the quiet of our universi- 
ties. The first person at C^mtridge who appears to 
have been much influenced by Methodism, ^or at least 
who excited any opposition as a dissentient on that 
account, at Cambridge, was Mr. John Berridge, Senior 
Fellow of Clare Hall, who, occasionally preaching in the 
pulpit of $t. Mary, gave great offence tq the UnivejT- 

* Various little publications were directed against him : those of the 
greatest consequence to hind must have been those written by Dr. Mid- 
dleton; for they affected his reputation as a scripture critic, and wera 
penned by men eminent as critics th^mseWes. Bishop. Peai>ce*8 obser-t 
yations may be seen ^n his Wokks, published ^ter his death. 
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«ity. He formed no p^rty, at the time^ \vhich openly 
countenanced him in the University, but he soon had 
many admirers in the town and county. The Fellows of 
Clare Hally it seems, djsposed of him in a way creditable 
to themselves, and acceptable to Mr. Benidge, by giv* 
iDg him a college living, which was Everton, in Bedford? 
shire. This was in 1755. 

Mr« Berridge, therefore, though he was ho longer to be 
heard of as a dissentient at St. Mary's church, became 
another Holcroft, by preaching through Cambridgeshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire, in houses and 
bams, as well as his own pulpit : he even sent forth layr 
preachers ; many dissenting churches now in those coun- 
ties were originally formed of his disciples; and some 
gentlemen of the University, in about \76S, were a good 
deal formed in Mr. Berridge's school. 

The principal doctrine of this popular preacher (for so 
he became) related to the terms of acceptance with God, 
which, he taught, was to be obtained, only through faith 
in the complete righteousness of Jesus Christ, who, as 
perfect <God and perfect man, was fitted to be mediator 
between God and man. He was a strict Trinitarian; 
though he did not affect to be a school 'divine. He was 
not unlearned, but used to decry learning, and his manner 
was deemed very eccentric*: but his doctrines Mr. 



• He was author of a book entitled ** The Religious "^orld unmask- 
ed — Pray, come and peep ;'* but the Epitaph on bis tombstone, written 
by himself, will best explain both his doctrine and bia manner : ** Here 
lie the remains qf John Bbrridgb, late Viear of Everton, and an itine* 
lant servant of Jesus Christ, who loved his Master and bU work ; and^ 
after running on his errand many years, was caught up to wait on him 
9bove. Reader! ar| %hovk bom again? (No salvation without » new 
^irtl^. I was bom in sin, Feb. 1716; remained ignorant of my iUlea 



/ 
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Berridge maintained to be those, of the Church of £i^* 
land. 

Dr. John Jebb was of Peter House^ of which so- 
ciety he was confirmed Fellow in 1 761 : he was a dissen- 
tient of a description quite the reverse to the former. . 
His reputation stood high as a scholar, and what particu- 
larly alarmed the University was, his undertaking to give 
lectures on the Greek Testament^ at his own house di 
Cambridge. In these, he broached doctrines repugnant 
to the thirty-nine articles; and a general order was 
issued, forbidding any to attend his lectures in statu po- 
pillari. 

Without detailing the particulars of Dr. Jebb's opinioni^ 
Lean only remark, generally, they were Socinian, tiie pro- 
minent points being, that Christ was a mere man, and 
the doctride of philosophical necessity. But his name 
stands related more immediately with a plan for public 
annlial examinations of all under-graduates, in statu 
pupillari, not excepting fellow-commoners and noble- 
men. This subject greatly agitated this literary body 
for two years: for Dr. Jebb's politics and theology 
were supposed to be combined with it. His Resolu- 
tions were received in the Senate House, and set 
aside by a small majority, though supported by some 
of the most learned members of the University, and 
countenanced by the Chancellor. 

In the ensuing October, Dr. Jebb published another 
plan, which met with a similar fate, rejected by a small 



state till 1730 J lired proudly on faiUi and works for sakation, tfll 
17545 admitted to Everton vicarage 1755; fled to Jesos, for refafe, 
1766; fell asleep in Christ Jan. 22, 1793." Memnrn ^ ike LifeMd 
Writings qf Robtrt Rokmtm^ p. 6&. 
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najority in numbers, though supported by a majority of 
talents ; no less than eleven doctors, six professors, and 
eight tutors of colleges, being in favour of the grace; 
and only six doctors, three professors, and six college 
tutors, who voted against it. On one side. Fanner*, Hali- 
£euL^, Povirel% and their friends, thought that the intro- 
duction of Dr. Jebb's plan into the University, would be 
another Trojan horse. 

Tunc letenim fatis aperit Cassandra fatnris 

Ora. VitciL. 

Law 4, Paley*, Watson*, Tyrwhitt«, Plumptre*, Lam* 
bert^, 8cc. were warm on the other, thinking, that puUic 
annual examinations would improve the constitution of 
the University. In this state of things many literary 
skirmishes ensued, and much small shot was discharged 
on both sides. One tract, entitled, ** A Letter to the 
Author of an Observation," written by Dr. Powel, was 
replied to, and with much point. It was anonymous ; 
but known to be vnritten by Prbcilla, a lady, who, under 
that signature, so smartly replied to Dr. Hallifiu, in the 

9 

* Dr. Farmer, afterwards master of Emmanuel. 

^ Bishop Hallifaxy at the time professor of civil law. 

« Dr. Powel, master of St. John's. 

^ Dr. Lawy master of Peter House, afterwards bishop of Carlisle. 

* The late archdeacon Paley. 

' Dr. Watson, regius professor of divinitj, ■ow bisbc^ of St. 
David's. 

I Mr. Robert Tyrwhitt, of Jesus College. 

^ Dr. Plomptre, master of Queen's. 

^ Mr. Lambert, then Greek professor. 
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public papers, as to have made the late archdeacon Paley 
Say, on the occasion, that ^' the Lord had sold Sisera into 
the hands of a woman *." 

Dr. Jebb/ after finding his proposed improvements im^ 
successful, resigned his livings in the church, left the 
University, commenced physician in London, where also> 
he much .distinguished himself as a politician^ 

And thus far, as a nightly sentinel, have I been keep* 
ing watch among the dead : but the cock crows ; and I 
am warned of the approach of day : it is time to depart. 
It would be delicate, and difficult, to attend minutely to 
recent disputes, and living characters : so, in imitation of 
those who have preceded me in this post, I shall do little 
more than allude to some things of notoriety, that have 
y passed in our own time, and give the dates of them. 
-, Of this kind was the great agitation connected wi& 
Mr* Robert Tyrwhitt's questions, proposed for discussioB 
in the divinity schools, the latter end of 1770, or the be- 
ginning of 1771 ^ and his grace for removing subscrip- 
tion to articles of faith from gentlemen on taking Univer* 

-• , 

^ Priscilla waft known to be Mrs. Jebb, the wife of Dr. J ebb. 

^ One of the questions the regius professor, Dr. Rutberforth, would 
not suffer to be proposed^ and " dispersed narratives of his engagement 
with Tyrwhitt," (they arc Dr. Jebb's words,) ** all over England," The 
question which Mr. T. defended may be seen in bishop Watson's preface 
to his Theological Tracts. 
The form of the grace, for the removal of subscription, was as follows: 
*< Placeat vobis ut illi qui mynia scholastica in regiis statutis contents 
explevemnt, in posterum sibi concessam habeant gratiam^pro grada in 
aliqua facilitate snscipiendo, etsi tribus articnlis in canone tricesimo 
sexto comprehensis non subscripserint" 

Dr. Jebb's Works, as edited by Dr. Disney, voLi. « 
Letters on SusscBiPTioy, p. 207. 
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sity degrees : the stirring of these questions excited great 
ferment among all parties in the University at the time^ 
This was in 1771^ in which year, (December 31,) a peti- 
tion, signed by a numerous body of under graduates, and 
presented by Mr. Crawford, fellow-commoner of Queen's 
College, was also presented to the vice-chancellor, on the 
same subject. 

Of this kind also, was the trial in the vice-chancellor's 
court, of Mr. William Frend, fellow, and tutor of Jesus 
College, for publishing a pamphlet, entitled, ** Peace and 
Union,'^ within the precinct of the University. In this 
were passages, said to defame the established church, the 
ecclesiastical courts, and the characters of the clergy. 
This was in 1793. The pamphlet was, on one side, 
attacked by twenty-seven members of the University ; 
but met with respectable support on the other. Nor 
has there been any form of a public accusation,, 
since the days of Whiston, which has excited so much 
interest, as well from^its length, as^the abilities of the par- 
ties, concerned on both sides. This memorable^ affair ter- 
minated in Mr. Frend's ejection from his tutorship in the 
college, and banishment from the University, in 1793*. 

Some notice has already been taken of pamphlets, 
published in 1794, and 1798, on the celibacy of Fellows, 
and Mr. Charles Farish's opposition to this celibacy, in 
a pamphlet, entitled, Tolekation of Marriage: he 



» AH the particulars of the proceeding* of Jesus College ; the trial in 
the Tice-chancelior*8 court; Mr. Freud's acute and spirited defence; 
his appeal to the court of delegates ; together with his address to the 
House of CommoDs, were published by the defendant himself, the sama 
year. 
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must, therefore^ be considered^ under the present state of 
tbingSi as a dbsentient. But not being aware that this 
matter has obtained any thing like public notice^ either in 
the church, the school, senate house, or court of the Uni- 
Tersity, so as to have excited any immediate surprize, or 
academical opposition, what has been said before on the 
subject will quite suffice. 

The last subjefcts of dispute to be mentioned, are diosc 
which, at present divide the members of the University ; 
they respect the condition of the Bibles, as to be distri- 
buted at home, or sent, for distribution, to missionaries 
abroad ; the principal question being, whether they should 
be distributed with a Liturgy, or without it. The dispute 
has, at length, taken a public form, by having been dis- 
cussed, in the town of Cambridge, at public meetings, 
consisting of persons of different religious denominations, 
some members of the University, others not ; and are inte- 
resting to the University, from the talents of the princi- 
pal disputants engaged ; on the one side being Dr. Marsh, 
lady Margaret's professor of divinity ; and on the otheXi 
Dr. Milner, Lucasian professor of mathematics, with 
others. This also is but just noticed. 

Thus have I endeavoured to be brief on a copious sub- 
ject : for each of the above articles, contained in this ac* 
count of the Antiquity, History, and Disputes of Cam- 
bridge, would admit of much deliberate examination, and 
ample narrative ; and, whenever they become the subject 
of an investigation more extended, my sincere wish is, 
that they may obtain an honest, impartial historian. 

As to myself, the preceeding account being only a 
sumnuiry> I have preferred touchmg, what I deem of 
most consequence, though least flattering, to what, though 
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it might be more flattering, I deem comparatively of small 
consequence : and, perhaps, I may have dwelt the longer 
on it, because the view, which I, in sundry respects, have 
been giving of the University, is precisely that, which, I 
think, has not been given by our other Cambridge histo- 
' nans. 
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BBITONS-^SAXONS. 



GrlLDAS^ named the Wise, A. 495, speakmg of the 
ancient Britons, observes, that they either had no recordu^ 
or, if they had, that those records had been destroyed*. 
We need not, then, too rigidly explore into die literary 
pursuits of Caergrant,^ the land of scholars. A formal 
investigation into the nature of the schools, and die ex- 
tent of the literature, of the ancient Britons, would be 
ploughing on the sand. 

But, in making concessions, we may give up too much* 
It is difficult to conceive, that the Britons were either so 
lawless, as they are described by the writer^ of the preface 
to Hjrwel Dda's laws, or so unlettered as Hume describes 
them*. The Bardic Institutions are very ancient; and 

• OiMas de Excid. BriUn. cap. I. 

^ Leges Wallics. EdidH Oalielmnt WottoiraSy S. T. P. 1790. TIm 
frcCue if writteD by Dr. WilKam Clarke, but tbe pert «]loded to bat to 
sltrngg^ agamst great atithontits wlucb may be teen ia lbs aforesaid 
laamed prefiice. 

• Qistory gf E&^and. 
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the Druidsy according to Caesar^ taught several branches of 
literature *. They were forbidden, it is true, to commit 
chctii to writing — this accounts for their not being handed 
down to us — ^but Caesar «ayB, tbeyliad Greek letters, and 
Pliny describes Britain as an island, celebrated for its 
mdmumerits of literttuns, both Gb^cian and Roman\ 

Anthony Wood, determined to do them ample justice, 
goes to the opposite extreme ; describing them, as hav- 
ing a whole encyclopedia tffthe sciences among them; 
with institutions, resembling our universities'^, and having 
privileges, exemptions, and orders, like theirs. Camden 
had gone over the same ground before, though he trod it 
with more caution and prudence. Dr. Davies"^ says, the 

*■ Imprimis hoc volant persuadere, aon interire animas, sed aliis jpofi 
mortem transire ad alios ; atq. hoc maxima ad virtutem excitari putanty 
DMtu'itioHls neglecto. I^ulta "pt-aHcttfa de sidefribus, atq. eerum tBtftOy 
de mmidi moietgwnm Haf^ilvdldey deeKMln nattlira, de deomm iiuDQ9- 
talium vi aepotestate dtsputao^ et;}UYentati tradunt. Be BeL 6«l. 
lib. vi. 

^ Britannia Insula clara Grscis nostrisq. monumentis. Nat. Hist. 
1. 4. c. 16. 

^ Hist, et Antiq. Oxon. lib. 1. Universam Scientiarom Encyclops- 
diam, cognitam penitus, et excultam in had insula 'floni^s oB 

^Qii«toatfm6dt«li iB^Kdrf^mMf Yiescris «ttiib'tMqMMis'«gitaF. 

< l>r. ^s»ht, anCkonr tit^be Limg^HB BrftanakD, Ice. Hudkoeitta, «Dd <« 
#e1eh IHcHonatyy ttaofs H to tkfi ^U^vm, ««d S9^, DeuM|. InOt 

4darius est meridian& li«guam Brit, cum orientalibus, a^ibus universr 
linguae ortum habent, magnam affinitatem habere— .cum reliquis Euro- 
pais pene nullam.— Cambro. Brit Qram. ^raef. IB21. Camden endea- 
vours to shew,(and be has both Caesar and Tacitus on his side, de Bel. Gal. 
et Vit. Agric.) that the language of tbe^ritons'and Gauls iras tlie same. 
iSiigittir, sayshe/^nrcofOaUds, ^ nostros Britannos, eadem utosffuisse 
lingda, docttett), ejusdeme^am origittis fuisse,* tit fateaimir> ipsa vis veri- 
tatis extofqu^bit. Britannia. )*Httii hicohe. Dr. Davits aims to establM) 
his theory on the analogy in granmiar, pronunciations 'and p ro s ody, 
between W Hebrew and Welch languages ; thlliiden Ws, by » long 
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€agm of die language is unkBOwn, and conceives it to be 
qMung of the most ancient in the world. I only glance. 
9t ihese matters. 

Tint, tx^saiy the least, a peo^ to whose early acquaints 
ance with civil Uberty there is testimony so remote and 
Ul^i and who, becoming Christians at a very early peri- 
odt could sa well assert their reli^us liberty^, miist not 
Wcoutounded with those bacbarians, among whom a state 
of nature is a state of war ; and who follow, indiscrimi- 
WikAj^ as they are led by conquerors and tyrants. 

Ritain was considered, by the Romans, as anodier 
Woild% and described by different writers by cfifferenf 
names, though neither the authors of them, nor the im« 
port^ are sufficiently clear. Most of them,, bowever,» se«im 

Ibk of wofds m tbe aacant Qaolisb and BrlUili laagnnfw, corropond* 
■S in waemmng : Hm, at leat^ vkaj be said, tJiat one opi|i|(n| docs, notl 
dcftroy the other. 

* In Casar and Tacitns. 

^ Beds. Hist. AngL and after Bede, Spehnanni Concfl : Brit. 

• Hence Claadian, as quoted by Bertraniy in (lis Notes to Ricaidos 
Monachns Westmonasteriensis de Situ Brit. p. 9. 

—-*<'- Noetro deducta Britannia mundo. 

JJje Malii T^ieodosii Cons. t. 61. 
sad $oti&Qi«ftev hinv«« 

Koneo peae erbis alterios. 

Cap. de Britannia. 

Hofice bad said before,— 

Senres iturum Caesarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannot. 

Lib.LOd.33* 
^ jLncaii,-p«- 

lie, cui Eomani spatiumoffn solicit oibii,« 

Fbarsyi }ih»%» r^ ISO. 
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to express something, either agreeable or useful '^^ The 
country was highly favourable to civilization; and, we 
may presume, to borrow a little classical language, dial 
with a people, among whom Ceres ^ had so rich a tem- 
ple, there would at least be a chapel to Minerva. 

But whatever was possessed by the Britons was tlu'own 
into confusion by their successors. The Saxons came 
here at first as destroyers, not revivers. They possessed 

* An attempt to give the trae derivations may be teen in BertraM'i 
Nots in Ricardo Monach. de Situ Britanniie, p.94, 95, &c. of the edition 
published in 1809. What this writer says is highly probable, and if trui^ 
is a confutation of Camden, in Britannia, p. 26, &c. edit 1600, and of 
Somner,01o88ar. Antiq. Britan. voc^, Albion, p. 13. 

Edward Williams, the Welch bard, (Poems, Lyric and Pastoral, toL 
iu p. 43.) says, Prydain is beaui^l: Pryd is beauty, the terminatioa 
itiUf in Welch, meaning the English fill, in beautiful ; and he thus diffint 
from most of our etymologists. Stow alwasrs calls it Brutaine* or 
Bmtane^ from Brutus, the Trojan* 

^ Hence^ ib the Orphic hymns, 

where the writer is speaking of this island. In the same strain Tacitos. 
Solum prsster oleam yitemq. et cetera calidioribus terris oriri sueta, 
patiens frugum, fecimdum. Vit Agric. c. 13. 

Herodian, indeed, who wrote the history of his own times, and de- 
scribes the expedition of Severus, the Roman emperor, into Britain, uni* 
formly describes the Britons as Bag^»pot, lib. 8, 4. But his history, in 
regard to foreign nations, relates merely to military affairs, in the wart 
of the Romans against them. For reasons above-mentioned, he could 
know nothing of the Drnidical philosophy, whatever that might be« 
Herodian, too, was a Greek historian, of Alexandria, and followed the 
general strain of Greek writers, who treated all nations, but their own^ 
as barbarous. He speaks not only of the Britons, but of all the eastern 
uatioBSy that hfe mentions, as Beip^Wpei, barbarians; and' yet the Gr«tkf 
res dorived tbi^ phflosophy from the East. 
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t good language^ and like all other warlike nationS| ome- 
tBing of a rude poetry ; by accident^ too^ they obtained 
no illiberal notions of government. But in their own 
country they were still barbarians. 

Yet, I cannot forbear observing^ how totally Hume has 
passed over the literature of the Saxons, even in this 
country, or rather, confounded together the state of the 
Saxons in fheir own country, with their condition in this. 
To mistime is here to misrepresent. From the time of 
Augustine^ they certainly had some literature in their mo- 
nasteries b; and in the seventh century, Theodore and 
Adrian came from Rome to supply the place of an En- 
glish archbishop, who died there on a mission to the 
pope. Bede tells us, they taiight not only Latin and 
Greek, but astronomy, arithmetic, and Latin poetry. 
There is a curious specimen of the Lord's prayer, in 
what may be called Saxon Greek, in the British Museum^ 
To dig no deeper in this soil, the writings of Aldhem, 
Bede, and Alcuin, of Joannes Erigena, king Alfred, and 

* He came here ia 596, and was received by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
who, with many of his people, received the faith. Ethelbert's Jaws 
stand the first in Wilkins's LI. AngL Sax., and the first of the laws relates 
to EljUc 2}U]> and CDynft&pej- Tpjuf, the peace of the church and the 
peace of the monastery. 

^ Monasteries, however, were bnilt here before the coming of St. An* 
gostine, though not so soon as in other parts of Europe. AscttictSn, 
lib. 1. And these monks well understood the grounds of their religion, 
and of civil and religious liberty, as their behaviour to Augustine proves. 
Spelmanni Concil. Brit., and Bed. Hist Brit. lib. 1. cap. iv. ubi supra. 

« MS. Cot. Oalba. 18. It is quoted by Mr. Turner, Hist, of the An* 
glo-Saz. vol. ii. p. 301. But I do not suppose the Greek language was 
regttlarljf taught here j if it was, it was soon lost, as I shall shew pre* 
•entlx. 
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Elfric, abundantly prove^ that in the eighth and ninth 
ccinturies some considerable attainments had been mad^ 
in literature. On a bad soil we must not ex|>ect a per- 
fect harvest ; but we should not say it bears nothing btft 
weeds. 

When Bede speaks of the school founded by Sigebert, 
king of the East Angles^ he says nothing of the place^ or 
discipline. But that the reader may possess all that is 
known upon the subject^ he may take the whole passage, 
as it lies at length in Bede's History. I have my reasons 
for repeating it* I have quoted it before. 

*' Sigebert, when he obtained the kingdom, desiring 
soon to imitate those things which he saw so well ma- 
naged in France, established a school, in which boys 
might be instructed in literature, bishop Felix, whom he 
had received from Kent, assisting him, and supplying 
them with pedagogues and masters, after the manner of 
those in Canterbury." 

Upon which passage Dr. Fuller observes as follows : — 

" See here, king Sigebert, to make his school com- 
plete, united therein such conveniences for education, as 
he had observed commendable. 

'^ 1« Abroad, in France, where learning, at and 
before his time, was brought to great perfection; St. 
Jerome affirmii^, that even in his age, }ie had seen stiidia 
in Gallis promptissima, most flourishing universities in 
France. 

" 2. At home, in Canterbury, where, even at this time, 
learning was professed, though more increased some forty 
years after, when, as the same Bede reports, in the days 
of Theodorus, the archbishop, there were those that 
taught geometry, arithmetic, and music, {the fdshionable 
studies of that age) together with divinity, the perfect 
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character of an university, where divinity, the queen, is 
waited on by her maids of honour. But I question 
whether the formahty of commeneing was used in that 
age, inclining rather to the negative, that such dbtinction 
of graduates was then unknown, except in St. Pamirs 
sense, such as use the office of deacon well, purchased to 
tbefhselves a good degree/* • 
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CHAP. 11. 

COLLEGES.— UNIVEBSITIES. — LITERATVItE OF THE 

MONKS. 

Similar to the studies at Cambridge, were those in 
the three earliest colleges at Oxford, one for grammar, 
another for philosophy, a third for divinity, in which 
colleges St Grimbald and St. Neoth, we are told, taught 
divinity; Asserius, a monk, grammar; John, of St. 
David's, logic ; and Joannes Monachus, mathematics*. 

There is not much in what Dr. Fuller says, about comr 
mendng and graduating^ the fact being, they did, what he 
calls, commence and graduate very early. In the account 
of monasteries it is, that we must trace the ris^ and pro- 
gress, with the peculiar language, and distinguishing ha- 
bits, of public schools and colleges. The scholars (for 
fellows is a name of comparatively later date^,) were monks 
and clerks, clerici; the abbot was the custos, rector, 
warden, or magister of the different orders ^ ; bishops and 
abbots were graduates, and were so denominated, and 
distinguished by their dresses ; and the different habits as 
still worn, are but habits of the old religious orders, some- 
what improved. The monastery itself, indeed, was called 
collegium ; and its language, its rules, and discipline all 
passed, by an easy transition, into our present college 
forms. 

• lagulph. Hist. Mod. 

b We meet with it, howerer, in Chaucer. 

Oar come is stole, men woll us fooles caU 

Both the warden, and our fellowes all. 

BiTB's TAUr 

«Cnuti LL4. Inter IX Anglos, p. 19S. 
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As we get the word college, in its present application, 
from monastic institutions and churches^ so do we the 
more comprehensive word university, which, as we have 
observed before, was applied to many monasteries or 
chnrches, united under one provincial prior, or bishop, in 
a provincial relation, long before it was applied to many 
masters and scholars of colleges, formed into an univer- 
nty, imder a chancellor ; and before the period at which 
our university charters begin, we find it applied to the 
united churches, and individual members, under an arch* 
deacon's visitation '^^ 

These observations may help us to estimate the Talue of 
numerous opinions, relative to the origin of colleges, and 
particulariy of such who would divide the matter by pla- 
cing the first university at Stamford \ under Bladud. What 
does it all amount to i there were colleges all over Kent, 

* Ad uniTertitatif vettne notiCiam yolmnus penremre, DOf cartam re* 
■erabilis patris Dottri domini, itc A Chapter's Confimuition of the 
Parsonages of Hakinton and Tenbam, &c. A. D. 1227. See the 
Charter, io Somner's Antiquities of Canterbnnr, Appendix, p. 4QS. I 
hare repeated in the text, what I hare obsenred before, for the sake of 
latfodncing the abore quotation, that illustrates it. 

h Thus our old chronicler, Harding, who wrote in Henry VL't reigOf 
as quoted by Anthony Wood, (Hist et Antiq. Oxon. p. 3.) 

Stanford he made the Sanford hight this day. 
In which be made a universitee ; 
His philosophers, as Merlin doth faye. 
Had scholars fele of great habilitee^ 
Studying ereralwaye in unitee, 
•In all the seren liberal science^ 
For to purchase wysdome and sapienee. 

In Chronico suo edit Londini, 154S, cap. S7* foL 3S* 

Jbk was loBf befeet Christ, according to Stow. He says, ^ Bladud 
kadloBgttttdisdatiyttMii^aadbrongbtplulofopliciito ks^ 
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« 

tboiewM onrin DeyerCastley in tike eighth century*: 
Aki word occurs m the early Chriatiaii writers, as weB 
Gveek as Romao; and i£ ire choose to have classical 
authority, di9 Romans had colleges and priests; aod 
Iki&vord occurs in Horace. < . 

. • 

AflDbubaiaraia coliesia, phanpacopolaB. 

Sat.Jib.1,2. 



That sclK^ars might piursue their studies without ii 
ruption, schools had very early peculiar privileges, and so 
hr seem {0 have been considered as ecclesiastical bodies. 
Accordingly,, we find„ that king Canute, at a considerable 
expense, obtained of pope John, a free school^. 
. But, to return to our literature. 

It is not till after the Conquest that we can speak very 
clearly of the literature of Cambridge. Ingulphus was made 
abbot of Croyland, (as appears froin Doomsday Book,) 
by WiUiam the Conqueror. He wrote the Histories of die 
Abbies of England, and Petrus Blesensis continued the work* 
According to this latter writer, Joffirid de Herberto^ 
a man of great leamhsg, was made abbot A. C« I109* 

* Lambarde's Perambulations of Kent. 

to Rex Cnntus magno cum honore Romam profectus est ; et ingentia 
munera in auro et argento Sancto Petro obtulit j etut schola Anglorum 
libera esset a Jobanne Papa impetraviti Cbronicon Mannie Apud 
Celto Norman. VHiatever schola means, the phrase, quod schola sit 
libera, is exactly the same phrase as ocQuris in Magna Charta> by kmg 
John, quod ecclesia sit libera, and what that means is exactly ascer* 
tamed by the same Jphn'a charta de liberis electionibus faciendis, which 
applies both to churches and monasteries ; and that priests and monks 
had peculiar privileges by CamjQte^ dwn laws, see U« Qwrtl B^giiyfl^ 3, 
4, in Wilkins's Anglos. Iaw^, p. 197. It fiirtlMr appMvs, thai^ tills A<M» 
dom of Canute's school was ecclesiastical, it being graated by fhs 
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He brought with him monka yAio had formerly.belonged 
to hisf priory in Normanidy, and heen ediicitted at Orleans 
in France *. Here^ then^ the account of the literature of 
our schools must 1>egin. 
. Hiis abbot had a manor at Cottenham^ near Clambridge, 
whence the monks used to come to the aiihoola, or collegea» 
and read lectures in different branches of literature^ cor^ as 
they called them^ the sciences, according to the order 
which was followed at Orleans. They ^divided the scholars 
into classes, which were attended by .the four most learned 
micnka. Odo, after the plan of Priscian aad hisxom* 
oientator, Remigius, tau^t the juniors granunar early in 
the mombg. Terricus, an acute logician, taught logic 
after Aristotle, as translated by Averroes next, to. a 
higher class ; William followed, and taught rhetoric after 
TuUy and Quintilian^. This was called, in .the language 
of those times, trivialia, trivials, or the three aciencelB, and 
hence the word trivials in Our schools— r-to which four 
afterwards were added, which w^e then called the seven, 
or primitive sciences^. On Sundays, the chief, a doctw m 
divinity f whose name was GisUbert, used to preach in 
some church a lecture on the scriptures: and the. abbot 
himself, when at his abbey, took ]m turn on Sundays. 
The churches and schools, we are told, became extremely 

* Petrus Btesensis. 

^ Petrus Blesensis, p. 73. His predecessor in monastic history, In*- 
.giAfkvm, gires the same account of Oxford stiidiesy' (as obsenred before,) 
viz.: in J 075. But, whatever means of leamiag had existed in the.:e 
pairts befor«^, all ancient writers agree, that the devastations of the Danes 
had been complete ^ so that Ingulphus says, Anglos agrestes, et pene 
illiteratos invenerunt NormannL Hist. Mon. 239, 840. 

See further, Chronicon Joannis Abbatis Sancti de Burgo, A. 875. 

^ They taught at first in a barn. Append, ad Ingulph, Croyl. Hist. 
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thronged; nor, we may be sure, would the monks forget 
to raise contributions ; and with these they repaired thrir 
abbey. 

But the classic literature of those times was very limit- 
ed : it reached not^ we may perceive^ beyond the Latin 
language: the library of Egbert^ archbishop of Yori^ 
many years before, contained only fourteen fathers and 
ecclesiastical works, ten ancient classics, including two or 
three modem Latin writers, and more modem gramnuif- 
rians and scholiasts, and six more modem Latin poets ;-*«^ 
nor does there appear to have been any thing of mathe- 
matics, except what might be found in a few of the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, in Latin. And all this was made litde 
more than the handmaid to scholastic divinity. It em- 
braced, now, little or nothing of the Greek language, as 
a matter of instmction, though, as already has been seen^ 
the Greek language was certainly known, and taught a 
few centuries before* : for, in a glossary on the Pandects, 
by Accursius, written after this period, we find it avowed, 
*' Haec Graeca sunt, quae nee legi, nee intelligi, possunt** 
This M Greek, which can neither be read nor understood. 
And in the Decbee, or '' Concordantia Discordantium 
Canonum/' that is, the Concordance of disagreeii^ 
Canons, compiled by Gratian, about this time, even the 
bishops are forbidden to read heathen books, and Jerome 
is quoted as authority, who was rebuked by an angel for 
reading Cicero \ 

The literary discipline of the monks, we may suppose, 
was in a course of advance on what had inunediatdy 

• Turner's Hittoiy of the Anglo Saxons, vol. iL p. 361, 363. 
b See this matter, stoted at large by Mr* Baker, in his Reflections oa 
Learning, chap« ziv. 
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pieceded diem ; thouj^ if ttiey gained in scHne respects, 
in odien tfaey bad lost, 

Tbe hranch of literature most affected from die 
tivdidi c^itnry was, die civit and canon laws : to diis 
stndj die Norman doctors were always much attached, 
nd diey would be careful to promote it in the schools; 
accordin^y, we find, that diough the civil or Roman 
imperial law could never actually and formally take 
{dace of die common law of die land ; and tboi^ the 
cGfferent diires were left in possession of their distinct 
laws, as appears by the Preface* to our Saxon Laws, and 
dMN^ William's Laws were but a translation of die 
Confessor^s Saxon , still the civil and canon law became 
die more favourite pursuit \ 

* Leg«s An^o-Sazonicae, &c et ChroBicon Lkhfeld ; pfaefiz. 
^ Ces les meismes que le Eeis £dw Ard sun cosin tint derant laL Ih, 
^820. 

«The greater part of Britain had been entirely goremed by the ciril 
liv from the time of Claodins to HonorinSy A. 393, when Ulpian, Pan- 
h§, and Papinian presided in the courts: it, however, had lost iti 
gfonndy till introduced again by Theobald, a Norman abbot, and 
Irdibishop of Canterbury, in 1 138, when Vacarius was appointed to 
tnch the ciril law in the UniTersity of Oxford. 

Tbe case stands thus : a copy of Justinian's Pandects haTing been 
dlKoTered at Amalphi in Apulia, about the year 1130, brought the 
ii^erial or Roman civil law into notice again, after its long disconti- 
aiance in the west of Europe, and it was adopted by the Romish clergy, 
fte canon law being indebted to it for some of its principal customs and 
MBiims : from that period it became at regular study in foreign un'iTer- 
fUki^ and degrees were conferred both in ciril and canon law; hence, 
MriaM|. l^is Doctor; and on the oTcrthrow of tbe Roman Empir^ 
vhoi the different states of Europe settled in regular governments, 
thdr oonstitntions were founded on the principles of the civil law. 

By the laity of England, it is well known, the civil law was not gr»- 
ckwsly received, as ill-according with the more liberal principles of tiM 
coMBon law : but << ts the cleigy (I borrow Blackstooe's words) 
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The civil and canon law etch consisted ot two parts. 
The pandects of the former contamed ibe jftd^rneiits 
of the most distinguished Roman lawyers; the code 
comprised the laws of the Emperors. The ^lecrees of 
the canon law, in Uke manner, are composed of the 
authorities of fathers and councils, as the decretals aie 
the decbions and the ordinances of the Popes. This ' 
branch of literature was highly cultivated : it was par* 
tictdariy favourable to the views of the Papal audiorily; 
but the first order from Rome that I meet widi on dus 
subject, is a bull of Pope John, in the 17th of Ed- 
ward II. which was sent to the University of Cam- 
bridge, concemii^ certain constitutions of his*, to be 
read in their schools, as the other decretab. We mmj 
judge to what extent, in the progress of years, this study 
was carried, by those Gothic volumes, with abbrevia- 
tions on abbreviations, yet still running out to immea^ 
surable volumes, which were published not long after the 



Sroftsed almost every oUier branch of learning, so, Uke tbeir predeeei- 
tors, the Druids, they were peculiarly remarkable for tlieir profici«My 
in the study of the law ;" and ^ though the civil law process could not 
be introduced into our courts of justice, yet the clergy read and taoffat 
it in their schools and monasteries." 

Sir John Fortescue, who wrote a book on the laws of England in 
Henry the Vlth's reig^, assigns reasons why the civil and canon fatw 
were studied, preferably to the common, in our EngKsh universities, 
and I must think there is some validity in them, though certamly 
Blackstone's adds to them, viz. " that wherever they retired, and 
wherever the Romish clergy's authority extended, they carried with 
them a zeal to introduce the rules of the civil in exclusion of the mit- 
nicipal law." Commentaries, in the lotroduction. 

* MS. Index primi vol. Hare, p. 14. 
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^vention of printings and which repose like so much old 
lumber, in the comers of some public libraries «. 

. With respecl to scholastic learnings this at first con- 
msted of little more than some parts of the scripture, 
and extracts from the Latin fathers, with a few pieces 
composed by the earlier Saxon bishops. It was in- 
creased afterwards by the writings of Augustine, Ter- 
tuUian, and St. Bernard; together with more modem 
doctors. Then succeeded the famous Peter Lombard, 
the M ^ister Sententiarum, who, as Gratian, had col- 
lected the opinions of the Fathers on the canon law, 
made another collection of them on the doctrines of 
die church. 

Scotus, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, each, 
as already shewn, distinguished by some epithet characteris- 
tic of his mode of reasoning, or feeling, had their ap- 
propriate favourers : the theology of these divines mixed 
with a little of Aristotle, by the Arabians, translated 
into Latin, and ill understood by our scholars, com- 
posed the scholastic learning of these times. 

It is of this scholastic philosophy that Lord Bacon so 
well observes, that it was upon every particular position 
or assertion to frame objections, and to those objections 
solutions, which solutions were, for the most part, not 

f Hence^ in an exceUent modem poem, a la belle httmeor. 
Old Gothofridus, with a Corpus ~ 
As fat and clumsy as a Porpus ; 
Him too with all his GaUnuUioif 
Scaliger's Jewel, sage Cujacius, 
Though still they keep their ancient state. 
Their grandeur, dignity, and weight, 
And claim respect like veteran beaux. 
Or mountebanks In taniish*d clothes. 

Pleader's Guide, Part I. Uct 3. 
VOL. I. L 
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confutations^ but distinctions ; and the result of which 
is^ that men^ seeing such degladiation about subtleties^ 
and matters of no use nor moment^ they easily fall up«n 
that judgment of Dionysius of Syracuse, Verba ista sunt 
senum otiosorum \" 

Dr. Cave, in his Historia lAteraridy ^ves to each 
age a discriminating title. This he might have called the 
dreaming age. Dreams may be often delectable, and 
present shadows of realities : but he, who would behold 
substance, should approach it with open eyes; he who 
would perceive truth, must investigate it, but with facul* 
ties wide awake. 

As to philosophy, each country has its own; for, 
though in speaking philosophically, we may say, science 
is but one, yet have different nations, and even different 
sects, their own point of sight, whence they are wont to 
survey the works of nature; their own principles and 
rules, by which they philosophize and reason. The an- 
cient Stoics, as Diogenes Laertius shews b, divided phi* 
losophy into natural, moral, and rational: the Peripate- 
tics into two, speculative and practical ^ ; and takmg the 
knowledge of divine and human things as the common de» 
finition of 'philosophy, we must admit, that speculative 
philosophy was more studied in tiiese times tlian 4m 
practical. For the latter being conversant in humaa 
things, depending on our acquaintance with facts, to be 
submitted to our senses, and following the order of our 
knowledge, did not suit the scholastics of that age. Ari« 
litotle was their master, and a great master he undoubt* 

» The Proficience and Advancement of Learning. 

^ In Vita Zenonis. 

« Arifitot, Metapbys. Men. Cap. 1. 
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edly was (he was the master of Bacon himself); but 
they followed him wrong; by making his Categories^ 
Analytics^ Topics^ and Elenchus/ which he raised only 
for a scaffoldings a superstructure^ they formed out of 
an useful art^ a predominating, overpowering, fruitless 
science : setting out with the order of nature, rather than 
of our knowledge, they began metaphysics first^ and 
taught it most, without considering that metaphysics, 
agreeably to its definition, is after nature, not before it. 
And here Bacon broke loose from the philosophy of the 
dark ages : for geometry and physics would of course be 
but little studied by the schoolmen, at least not with 
much curiosity of observation, nor for any great practical 
end. They dwelt on principles, matter, form, and es- 
sences; distinctions often too nice to be seen, or too 
mysterious to be understood. They had, however, a 
Latin translation of Euclid, and professed to teach astro- 
nomy. This continued the course of philosophizing for 
some centuries in Europe, and was that followed in the 
schools at Cambridge. Burgersdicius, whose book, 
entitled Idea Philosophiae Naturalis, — a text book in both 
our universities, not many years since — shews the order of 
philosophizing in his age, exhibits, also, in fact, that em- 
ployed many centuries before. 

It is well known, that mathematics, in its definition, 
was formerly more comprehensive than now. P)rthagoras 
made it take in harmonics, and the proportions of music ; 
and in the old definitions of our schools, it is made to 
embrace not only arithmetic, but music ; an observation 
introduced not for its own sake, but for the purpose of 
, noticing the particular use to which music was rendered 
subservient, for many centuries, previously to the reform?- 
lotion, and in what way it became a study. 

L 2 
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I allude not to the moral and political use, to which^ at 
Plutarch observes, music was applied by die ancient 
Greeks »y but to diat employed by ecclesiastics and 
monks. In cathedrals and monastic churdies, the whole 
service was, in the course of time, chanted in certain 
harmonic proportions. In the parts which engaged the 
priest were peculiar intonations^ or syllabic distinc- 
tions; and in die other parts there were tenor, bass^ 
counter, and treble — and in some more ; so diat church 
music became at length an intricate science: for diese* 
%urate descants, as they were called in the middle ages, 
were employed by the monks in all the different service^ 
no less than in the psalmody and supplicatory parts. I am 
speaking of a time, '' when every thing (to borrow Mr* 
Mason's words) was scholastic, and when there were 
schoolmen in music as well as letters." 

These figurate descants were confused, and often ren» 
dered extremely ridiculous. One example of this kind 
(I borrow Mr. Mason's words) may suffice, and a more 
ridiculous one can hardly be conceived, '' The genea* 
logy, in the first chapter of St. Matdiew's Gospel, was 
dius set to music ; while the bass was holding forth the 
existence of Abraham, die tenor, in defiance of nature 
and chronology, was begetting Isaac ; the counter-tenor, 
begetting Jacob ; and the treble begetting Joseph, and 
^1 his brediren.'^ 



• Plutarch's Moral Treaiiset :*-on Music. 

^ Itiq. vibratam illam et operatam musicam qose figurata dieitvr 
auferri placet, quae sic in multitudinis auribus tomultuatur ntsspe 
lioguam non possit ipsam loquentetn intelUgere. Reform. Leg. £c- 
cles. Legum, as quoted by Mr. M|tfon : Hist and Crit Essay on C%* 
thedra) MusiCi p. 17. 
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Whoever chooses to look into the Salisbury Breviary * 
tnay see how numerous these services wrere : King's Col- 
lege Library, and St. John's, Cambridge, possesses each a 
very large MS. which will illustrate the nature of the 
collegiate music: from all which it may be inferred, 
though the office of Professor of Music is of inferior 
date, yet that there was more of teaching in this art for<« 
merly than now. The cantor, or principal singer, held a 
place of some consequence, and was generally distin- 
guished by literature. Among the Saxon writers, Eddius, 
the principal singmg-master of Northumbria, wrote die 
Life of Wilfrid, bishop of York, the favourite priest 
of the celebrated Etheldreda, abbess of Ely. The can- 
tor was often advanced to the highest monastic ^, or eccle- 
siastical rank, of prior, abbot, or bishop. 

The venerable Bede says, it was a part of his regular 
ecclesiastical discipline to learn and teach singing, to the 
19th year of his age ^ ; and John the arch-chanter of the 
Apostolic See, when he came here to instruct in chant- 
ing, was Abbot of St. Martin's a. 

The figurate descants above mentioned were, probably, 
an improvement, if not, rather, a corruption of Pope 

* Portiferuniy seu Breviariam ad usuin Ecclesiae Salisburiensis eas* 
tigatum> Londini 1555. I have the second ipolume, being only tht 
Estiva. It is black letter, and consists of about 800 pages (though it 
is not paged) in4to. 

^ Ingulp. Hist, and Bentham's Hist et Antiq. of ^tbe Cathedral 
Church of Ely. 

« Atq. inter observantiam disciplinse regulans, et quotidianam can- 
tandi in ecclesia curam semper aut discere, aut docere, ant scribera 
dulce habui. Bede's account of himself, at the eud of his five books 
of Eccles. Hist, Gent. Angt. 

< Bccles. Hist. & Lib. 4. Cap. xviii. 
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Gregory's mode of singing : and by what process they 
became so enlarged^ it is unnecessary to inquire. The 
period when they were changed for simpler music was in 
the reign of Edward VI.*. 

Those of our colleges^ that were formed in Popish 
times, retained much of the Gradiis choriy after the plan 
of the monasteries : the old monasteries had schools in 
them, some of two descriptions, the outward and the 
inward^: those in the outward, amidst other things^ 
were instructed in music, like our modem choristers; 
and Peter House, Clare Hall, Pembroke Hall, and 
Jesus College, all had formerly their choristers and sing«* 
ing masters, no less than King's, and Trinity. 

Next as to tiieir (^ivinity. Of religion we are wont to 
think and speak with reverence ; and justly, where it is 
that of the heart : for with the heart man beheveth un- 
to righteousness. But as, in the world, we cHstingnisb 
Ung-craft from the science of government, so in the 
schools' should we the religion of skill from that of die 
conscience. Men, with assistance of Syllogbm, and 
'' Book'kaming" may prove any thing: they may be 
subtle disputers, acute critics, profound philosophers, 
and even solemn persecutors, without the belief of the 
heart : that is to be . revered under all forms : but at 
mummery, mere Syllogism, and book-leaming^ a ftmxk 
may be indulged in a smile. 

He was in logic a gpreat critic. 
Profoundly skill'd in analytic ; \ 



^bafaMUiisMditaWiMlitMlifefeitfMi 



* Vid. Reform. Leg. Eccles. Lib. ▼« 
^ j&£cetic«D, Lib. ▼. Cap. 10. 
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He could distinguish and divide 

A hair 'twixt south and southwest side ; 

On either which he could dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and yet dispute. 

He'd undertake to prove by force 

Of argument, a man's no horse : 

He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl. 

And that a lord may be an owl : 

All this by syllogism too. 

By mood and figure he could do. 

In truth, the divinity of those times was so inter- 
woven with its scholastic learning, as to be separated 
from it with difficulty ; nor is it to our purpose to go into 
all those doctrines, which, as belonging to the Popish 
religion in general, are not peculiar to that age ; nor to 
those other opinions relating to the Unity or Trinity of 
the Divine nature, and the decrees; nor indeed to any 
doctrines as divided by divines into doctrines of religion, 
natural, or revealed. Peter Abelard, Peter Lambard^ 
(the Master of the Sentences), Thomas Aquinas (of the 
Sums), Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, and Duns Sco- 
tus, (that is to say, their several doctrines, as before ob- 
served) now divided the schools, with others, who, 
while studying all the sciences, mingling their metaphy- 
sics with their divinity, and their logic with both of them, 
formed that amalgama, now generally denominated th^ 
Scholastic Theolo^^. And in this too Aristotle had a 
hand, " but for whom these times (though they left 
out some of his better parts) had wanted (as Thomas 
Baker expresses it) some articles of faith." 

Nor should we omit to add, that when the schools 
were first opened to receive the monks, that they could 

» See Bnicker's Hist. Philos. or Dr. Enfield's Hist, of Philosophy (2d 
▼ol) being an abridgment of that great work. 
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not fail to impart to dieir scholars some propensities to- 
wards revelations and supernatural dreamings^ together 
with their skill in miracle-making ; which, if we scruple 
to call their literature, or theology, formed, at least, the 
superstitious costume of those times. 

For there is as regular an account of the mirades of 
our first archbishops, bishops % abbots, and lady ab- 
besses^, as of their other attainments; and that &e 
power was at length advanced to a sort of science, or at 
least to a consummate kind of skill, may be collected 
from the famous Rood of Boxley, and the Image of 
our Lady: concerning the former, I cannot forbear 
quoting Lambarde's words : '* It needed not Prometheus' 
fire to make it a lively man, but only the help of the co- 
vetous priestes of Bell, or the ayde of some craftie col- 
lege of monkes to deify it, and make it pass for a very 
God*." The periods to which we allude would em- 



* See W^iarton's Angl. Sac. Vol. I. 

^ See St Ethelburga's miracles; in Bentbam's Hist, of Ely. But the 
most singular romance that I have read of this kind is the Life and Mi- 
racles of St. Rhadegund, a black-lettered book, in the library of Jesus 
College^ Cambridge. 

^ The structure itself of this rood was so curious, as to pass for mir»* 
culous \ *< but the horse bearing the image on his back, leaving the car- 
penter who made it, and being driven (as it were) by some divine furie 
and beating and bouncing with his heeles at the Abbay Church doore, 
together with the service it doubtlesse rendered the Abbat and Covent,** 
completed the mhracle. I spare my reader and myself the trouble of 
the whole story; to which Lambarde (Perambulatioks op Kxmt, 
p. 228) appositely applies the lines of Horace : 

dim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum ; 

Cum Faber, incertus, scamnum, faceretne Priapum, 

Maluit esse Deum. flbr. ^ift 
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brace those years^ distinguished by corrupting the Fathers^ 
foi^g books and charters, and every species of pitms 
fraud. These, you will say, rather belong to the cloys- 
ters, than the schools — in truth they drew well together— 
and so let us there leave thenir 

Hxu; VfxgMy ntvOfAmaj %tti crxcru WKug 

Aivrwy, Euripidis Hec, 

Leaving the dead, and gates of darkness drear, 
I spring to light. 

We next proceed to poetry. 

Nothing is more characteristic of a country, in its dif- 
ferent periods, than its poetry. But the poetry of Cam- 
bridge possessed nothing to distinguish it from that of any 
other part of England, except that it might possess more 
of Latin : for our Saxon ancestors had poetry in their 
own language, but it soon took a Latin turn, which they 
derived from Italy. 

The poetry in the Saxon language was characterized 
by periphrasis and metaphor, frequent ellipses, and a ca- 
dence not exact. It often admitted rhime, and abounded 
wdth alliteration. The following fragment of a ballad of 
Canute the Great, is* one of the best specimens of the 

* 

A fig-tree block I was, a useless log, 
Till Carver, doubting whether he should make 
A bench, or a Priapus, did, at length, 
Resolve to make a God of me; - 

The whole narrative reminds one of the dream of Severus, in which a 
horse, properly caparisoned, shook off the Emperor Pertinax, and 
stooping down, invited Severus to mount, which first induced him t» 
aspire at the empire. Herodian. Hist. Lib. iii. 84. 
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Saxon Rhythm ; and it seems to have been designed for 
rhime. 

ODejiie funjen 8e munechej- blnnen ely 

Tha Cnur chin; jieu^en by j 

RopeS Eniter noep. 8e lanb 

Anb hejie p& ^ef munechef r^"3* 

That is. 

Merry sung the monks in Ely, 
WheQ King Canute sailed by ; 
Row, knights *, near the land. 
And hear what these monks sang. 

This is the fragment of a song^ written as the lung was 
on the river, and heard the monks of Ely chanting their 
devotions, and may therefore serve as a specimen of the 
poetry of their neighbours, the monks of Cambridge. 

The above stanza is introduced as well for the sake of 
what follows, as for itself: for the following lines are one 
of the earliest stanzas in English poetry, in its departure 
from the Saxon. It is a fragment of a hymn to St. Ni- 
cholas, to whom Henry VI. at first dedicated his col- 
lege, now called King's: the author too, for aught I 
know, might have been of Cambridge ; for he was bom in 
the kingdom East Angles, and might perhaps retain 
some college-feelings for Saint Nicholas. 

Sainxe Nicholaes, Codes dru9, 

Tymbre us faire scone has. 

At p\ burth, at pi bare, 

Sainte Nicholaes being uf well pueK ^ 



* Or servants. 

* i. e. St. Nicholas, God's lover, build ns a &ir beautifiil house. At 
thy birth, at thy bier, St. Nicholas, bring us safely there* 1 Bib. 
Reg. 5. F. 7. Bib. Har. 322. See Ritson't Bibliographia Poetics. 
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These lines were considerably more ancient than Chan* 
cer ; for St. Godric^ die audior^ died in 1 170^ and Chan* 
cer was bom about 1328. 

The earliest of our Saxon poets was Caedmon : he 
was a movk, and died in 680. But he who has furnished 
us with the best specimen of Saxon lyric poetry was 
King Alfred the Great^ whom both universities are willing 
to admire. 

But it was natural for them, who had derived tfadir reli- 
gion from Rome, to derive from the same source their 
poetry : hence they so much affected Latin verse. This 
was more generally dedicated to the prevailing belief of a 
superstitious age, though they had other poetical fancies ; 
and it abounded with conceits, occasionally in the acrostic 
form, and sometimes with a riiime at the beginning and 
end of the verse: but, generally speakii^, their Hexa- 
meters and Pentameters did not so much abound with 
£dse quantities as did the Latin verse oi some ages diat 
followed. I must not fail to observe, too (whatever has 
been said to the contrary), that the Saxons had die poetical 
romance^. 

The Saxon poetry began to assume more of the £ng« 
Ush, by partially introducing, at first, what is now called 
tbe English and Roman characters ^. Of die former, a 

*8ee this well proved in Tamer's Hist, of tbe Anglo-Saxons, voLiL 
book xiL 

^ This continued the practice for several centaries, more particularly 
ia Latin inscriptions, t(i a very late period. Blomefteld mentions one ta 
9L Clement's Cbmvb, Cambridge, as late as 1588. Collect. Cantab, 
p. S^, Hence it becomes impossible to ascertain any thing from the 
intermixture of the Saxon and Roman character, in ancient inseriptioo, 
as for instance, from those of BeRTe R087ET7C, and JOHKNe8 Oe 
VTKeNFKO), hi Jems College, Cambridge. There was an mscriptkm 
athe Gothic character, dated IflQI', in theOldChapel of Oueea's. 
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specimen^ retaining only a few Saxon letters, has been 
^ven. It occasionally enlarged the system of allitera- 
tion, introducing three or four, or even five words, be- 
^nning the same word in the same line. This con- 
§etli-ing is carried throughout a very long poem. Pierce 
Ploughman's Visions, of the 14th century, and the hu- 
mourous little piece entitled the Tournament of Totten- 
ham, to be seen in Percy's Collection of Engliali 
Ballads : 

Of all kene conquerors to karp were our kind> 
Of fell fighting folk a ferly we find. 

Our Cambridge poet. Gray, retains more of this devise 
than any of our other English poets, as may be seen at 
the beginning of his Bard : Mason, also, thought pro* 
per to tread in his steps. 

In our public and college libraries are, as might be ex- 
pected, several manuscript poems of our old poets, as 
Chaucer, Lydgate, Ocleve, and Langland, the author of 
Pierce Ploughman's Visions : one may be mentioned, as 
a literary curiosity, if for no other reason, than that, pro- 
bably, it was never read through, at least, since it was 
placed in Bene*t College by Archbishop Parker ; and we 
may presume never will. His secretary gave not the true 
title : he never read it: and Mr. Nasmyth, the most conver- 
sant in these MSS. owns he had not courage enough to go 
far in it^. I need not blush, ther^fore^ to say, tantum 
vidi, and read a few lines in it. Nasmyth had read 



» Natmytb's Catalogue of the MSS. lo Archbisbop Parker's Library. 
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enough; for his account: it is entitled — the Romance of 
the St. Grayl ; and consists of 40,000 lines. He thinks it 
translated from the French, mentioned in Nicholson's 
Hbt. Lib. p.'^gi. 1st edit. 

It is thought by some that Chaucer was of thb Uni- 
versity, as well as Oxford; and Fuller, in confirmatioa 
of the opinion, quotes the well-known lines — 

What is your name ? Rehearse it here, I pray, 
Of when, and where, and what condition 
That ye been of, let see, come off and say ; 
Fain would I know your disposition. 

To which (says Fuller) he returned, under the assumed 
name of Philogenet, of Cambridge Clerk*. 

Archbishop Tennison, quoted and followed by Smyth '>, 
thinks, Chaucer was not of Cambridge, though I do not 
think their reason has any thing to do with the subject. 
Chaucer was a man of distinguished rank, and it is 
likely enough, as many eminent men were, that he was 
of both universities. It is probable that some of our 
earliest poets, prior to Chaucer, were of Cambridge 
University, having been bom in the neighbouring coun- 
ties, as were St. Godric, Henry of HuntingdoUi and 



• Chaucer is commonly spoken of as the father of English poetry ; 
but we should incorrectly trace (yet some have ventured to trace) the 
purity of the English language to Chaucer ; the fact being, that in at- 
tempting to enlarge and enrich the language, he corrupted it, by intix>- 
ducing into it many Gallicisms, as the Normans had done before; 
which did not comport with the English idiom, and, indeed, stripped 
our language of much of its original grace. See Skinner'K Preface to 
his Etymologicon Linguae Anglicans, 

^ MS. Notes on Carter. 
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Bishop Grostet*; though the latter is, for certain, 
known to have been at Oxford. 

A Bishop Godwin gives Grosthet to Oxford ; but adds Dr. Kiobard- 
80D, Cantabrigiae studuit ait author Vitae, Cap. 16. 

Doctrinam cupiens, quae Cantabrigia dicta. 

J>r, Richardson's edition of Godwin, de Prsesol. 
Angl. p. 289. 

It is remarkable, that neither Godwin nor Richardson take any notice 
•f Grosthet as a)>oet. But see^Ritson's Biblioth. Poet. p« 11^ 
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CHAP. ni. 



AGE OF WICKLIFFE, AND PROGRESS OF LITERATURE. 

tV E should exceed in dwelling on the poetry of these 
times : it is more to our purpose to observe, it had no 
small influence on their literature. The age of Chaucer 
forms an epoch in the history of the English language ; 
and most of our English poets were Lollards, zealous 
in exposing the vices of the clergy and the abuses of 
monasteries. Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, and his prose 
Dialogue (quoted at large in Fox's Martyrology) are 
stored with raillery on the subject ; Gower was a satirist 
of the clergy; Bishop Grostet went to Rome, 
and in the presence of the Pope and Cardinals, 
violently exposed the enormous sums drawn by bene- 
ficed Italians out of England, and taught the doc- 
trine of Grace. The two latter were seized with a 
spirit of prophecy common to most early poets, in de- 
nouncing the clergy, and the downfal of monasteries : 
the following passs^es are worth quoting. The first are 
from Gower (no great poet, indeed, even for his time)} 
he is speaking of Grostet : 

For of the greet clerk Grostest 
I red^ how redy that he was 
Upon clergy an head of brasse 
To make it, and forge it, for to tell 
Of such things, as befell. 
And seven years business 
He laid : but for the lacknesse 
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Of half a minnte of an honre. 
From firtttbat be began labour. 
He loft all that be bad doe*. 

Pierce the Ploughman was more successful as a pro* 
phet: the passage is very remarkable^ and is made by 
some to refer inunediately to the downfal of abbies under 
Harry VIIL 

There shall come a king, and confeife you religtonf, 

And beat you as the Bible telleth for breaking of yonr role^ 

And amend monials^ monkes and chanonSf 

And put hem to her penaunce, ad pristinum statum ire-— 

And than ahall the Abbot of Abington, and all bit issue for ever^ 

Have a knocke of a kynge, and incurable the wounde ^. 

This work was written about the year 136^, and brings 
us to the age of WicklifTe^ the harbmger of the Refomia- 
taon* The writings of this worthy man had great influence 
both on the religion and Uterature of the times. His 
doctrines embrace what are called the five points, includ- 
ing absolute predestination, agreeably to the notions of 
his '' spiritual father*' Archbishop Bradwardin, in his fa- 
mous book De causa Dei^« Hence he was called the 
I^angelical Doctor, as Bradwardin was die Profound. 

• Wood's Hist k Aottq. Untrerf. Ozon. 1. 1 p. 82. 

^ There are only two editions of this curious book, one by Robert 
Crowley, in 1550, the other by Rogers, in 1561 . There is a MS. of it ia 
the public library, and Bisliop Parker's, Cambridge; among the Harleiaa 
M8S. in the BriUsh Museum library, and two or three ia the Bodletao. 
The printed editions Tary (as do the MS8.) from each other; and it 
would require both skill and industry to gire a good edition. 

« See ample quotations from this Treatise in Toplady's Historic Proof 
of the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England. Works, roL h 
p. 190. He observes rightly of J>r, WickliflSe, that he was an absolute 
Btariaa, sopposing Ood biauelf to be a necessary agent 
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Whoever wishes to examine this curious point, may have 
proof at large in Wickliffe's Translation of the New Tes- 
tament, which is about the date of 1370 : the Transla- 
tion of the whole Bible was completed a few years 
after. 

The doctrines of Wickliffe aflfected the literature of the 
country in various ways. To the Pope's domineering 
pretensions of interfering with ecclesiastical benefices, 
they opposed the ancient rights of our King and the 
Clergy ; to his claims on civil government, the acknow- 
ledged rights of the kings of England ; to the accidental 
powers of civilians and canonists, the paramount prin- 
ciples of the common law ; and to the dogmas of school- 
divines, the supreme authority of the scriptures. Wick- 
liffe's Translation, too, of the Bible had, a considerable 
influence on our language ^. 



* One of our oldest Saxon (our old English) MSS. of the Gospel, is 
siqqposed to be that in the Bodleian at Oxford. It was published by the 
martyrologist. Fox, in 1571. The venerable Bede, who lived to a great 
age, and flourished in 731, amidst his other numerous labours, trans- 
lated the Scriptures into Saxon, and wrote Commentaries on them. 
Ballarmin. de Scriptor. Eccles. p. 25. Abbot JEKric, as appears by his 
Facts, written in the Saxon Language, in 950, translated a great pajrt of 
the Old Testament ; (see a curious Saxon Treatise, published by de L'Isle, 
in 1623) and our excellent King Alfred, as we are told by Fox, trans- 
lated both the Old and New Testament into his mother-tongue. RoUe 
translated the Psalter, of which, with several canticles from the Old 
Testament, there is a copy in Sidney College Library. Wickliffe trans- 
lated the whole Bible into English. He died in 1384. Mr. Lewis, idi- 
niiter of Margate, published a complete edition of Wickliffe's Transla- 
tion in 1731. 

In the University Library of Cambridge there is a Saxon translation 
of the OospeU, in MS. prefixed to which is, written in L^tin and Saxon, 
these words: <* These books gave Leofiic^ Bishop of the church of 
VOL. |. M 
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WiclfifFey being but little acquainted with eiA^r He- 
brew or Greek, his vermon was from the Latin^ caHed 
the Vulgate*^ or Latin manuscripts, somewhat difierif^ 
from the Vulgate. There are various copies of it in thie 
libraries of Cambridge : two old translations are in Ema* 
nuel College library; but only one of them is Wick- 
fiffe's ; for before, and a little after Wickliffe's time^ trans- 
lations were made of different parts of the scriptures nito 
English ; and particularly by Richaid Rolle, Hermite of 
Hampole : these translations are* often mistaken for 
Wickliffe^s^ 



St Peter's, in Exeter, for the nee of bis snccefsoFS ; and tliat Leolrie 
died in 1071 or 1073.'' 

^This appears in what regards the first le2uliDg doctrine in Mattbew^ 
Gospel, Baptism. Had Wickliffe translated from the Greek, be wonUI 
probably have translated o /Satzmri^y tbe Baptist, as car translatioB 
does : but finding Joannes Baptistes in tbe Vulgate, he translates it 
Jon Baptist; so again, finding lavabantnr, Matthew iii. 6, in tbe Latin 
Vulgate, he translates it, tbei weren waischen of hym in 
I waishe ghou in water. Mr. Robinson, Hist, of Bapt cb. II. 
rectly observes, «< The English translators did not tfaatlate the word 
Baptize, and they actied wisely, for there is no word in the Eaglifb 
language which is an exact counterpart of the Greek word,^ for it te- 
lates both to the ceremony and the character of the person. This if 
one of the eeelesiattieal wjtdxy King James ordered to be kept. Bet 
Lewis's History of the several Tranalations, prefixed to his Titian 

9 

of Wickliffe's Translation, ch. v. / It is remarkable thai tbe €< 
translation has, e fiavltg-ns, der Tauffer ; the I>«Ujh, een I>oopev, 
ours. Dipper. 

^ It b commoB^ too, to speak of the di^erent copies of VtickHtk^B 
translation, lodged ix^ different Kbrari^, as befag penned by bifii. 
Thus at St. John's College, Oxford, it is intimated at the bJ^hAnsg of 
one of Wickliffe's Bibles, though in a different bahd fr^ttb 'tbe V^Hioa 
itself, that it was written by \ri<*kliflis; and certainly Arebbbib(>p Egad 
(who gave the College a fine colleetfon Of MS9.) was as' flkely to pm- 
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ipf Qitfonly tbfit bji? 4pptiii^3 do iipt ^oncera Cw4>l>i^?* 
His doctrines W^re 9opii'3pre9d over Epgland; wdbeiQg 
do searchingy so interesting to theologists, could not faai, 
fire may be sure, to engage seriously this University. 
Tlie first public documents about Wickliffe prove*, that 
his writings were read and publicly tau^t here: and 
though we have instances of recantations^ of Lollardism, 
and persecutions of some who avowed its more obnoxious 
doctrines, as we have shewn already, both in the Univer* 

MM Wickliffe's own copy as any man ; thoogb, to qpeak freely^ from 
its great elegance, it wears the appearance of having been written ra^ 
ther by a professional scribe, than a laborious student. It has been ob- 
served, tooy that it is incorrectly dated. In Worcester Cathedral Li* 
brary is a much smaller copy, and in a difierent hand from Land^s 
MS. this also is said to have been WicUifi^s penmaiisliip» together 
with a copy of the Vulgate, corresponding to it, the copy, it is said, 
from which Wickliffe translated, and written in the same hand with the 
translation. ^ 

Wickliffe, it will be recollected, had a prebend in Worcester Cathe- 
dral Obsenrations of this kind having fallen in^ my way are occasion* 
ally intiDduced, as interesting to Bibliographers : but be the matter at 
it may, Lewis's edition of Wickliffe's Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and Chaucer's Works, as published in Harry VIIL's reign, may 
be considered as the most valuable specimens we possess of the old 
English, in iis departure from the Saxon. 

* As the following authorities were not q[noted before, in the passages 
alhided to, they are quoted here. Constitutio ArchieiHSCopi cantnar: 
ne Libellus sive Tractatns compositus per Johannem Wickliffis^ legahn 
vel doeeatur, in locis quibuscunq. nisi primitus ap£robatus fuerit per 
alteram Academiam. A. D. 1408. Hare's MS» Index. 

^ Abjuratio Nicb. Hereford Artium Bacalaurei de omnibus opinioni^ 
bus et coDcIusionibus Joannis Wickliffe coram Cancellano Id plena eoft^ 
gr^atione. A-I>* 1412. 



y 
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sity and ne^hbourhood % still it became intenniiigled vnih 
the literature of the place, and was silently working, lfa| 
its progress to a more permanent reformation. 

* Reg. Eliens. Gul. Gray. MSS. at quoted by Mr. Robinsoo^ ^n s 
Brief Dissertation on Preaching the Word, p. 54. Pref. to Mow. 
Clandf's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, Vol^ 2. 
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CHAP. III. 

tHE REVIVAL OF LITER ATUBE — ERASMUS, AND 
OTHER EMINENT MEN, CLASSICAL SCHOLARS* 

J\ EXT we come to the age of classical literature : and 
here v^e must begin Math Erasmus Roterodamus. This 
learned, man was contemporary with Fisher, Bbhop of 
Rochester, Master of Queen's College, and Chancellor 
of the University in 1504. At his invitation, Erasmus 
came to Cambridge, and resided there about seven years, 
being the first who taught Greek publicly in the Univer-* 
fflty. Some of its best scholars were proud to become 
his disciples,, and Fisher himself was prevented only by 
age from being of the number. 

Erasmus took the degrees of B. D. as imipient in The(h 
logify 1506^; and in 1510 was made Lady Margaret^s 

_ • • 

Professor of Divinity. He wrote upon all subjects, and 
in all styles, but always in Latin, and always well ; his 
powers of composition being proportioned to the vast 

.a Concessa erat hoc anno^ 1506, D. Erasmo Roterodamo facultaa 
iDcipieodi in Tbeologia, Cantebrigiae : Archbishop Parker's Acad. 
Cftntab. Hist. p. 47; and the same in Dr. Richafdson's List of On* 
duties, which is in the possession of the University Registrar, wherd 
BfMmns's name appears for only one degree* I am thus paiticulaj^ 
Realise I h^ve seen Esasmus's name put down as graduating in another 
year, and because it is stated very indeterminately by Or. Fullerj 
history of Cambridge, p. 87. 
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riches and variety of hb knowledge. With the nunute- 
ness of a grammarian^ the sagacity of a critic, the sub- 
tlety of a metaphysician, and the precision of a logi- 
cian, he combined the eloquence of a rhetorician, die 
solemnity of a theologiail, the profundity of a philoso- 
pher, and the gaiety, and the ease, and playfulness of » 
poet: for all these different qualities he may be jusdy 
praised : but his principal force was in irony, in which he 
cannot be surpassed, perhaps, b not equalled. This 
machine, supported with his more weighty artillery of 
soM literature, he played off with admirable effect agaihsi 
&e follies, die vices, ibe superstitions, and ignorance of 
luis age: W Imving translated some of Luciah's X)1a- 
tbgiies, he had caught much 6{ his inatmer, olT whic% 
h&X!diidqiues, his Praise of Folly , and Letters on lEpis' 
totdfy Writings are admirable spechiiens. tn ^ JUa- 
gla, vrntteft more imiiie^atefy for ihe u^e of ^e J^H^'b 
nadois, are deposited great tr^kstu*^ df classical li^ra- 
ture. He edited many of the Greek and Latin classics, 
with some of the Fathers : but Ms more 's|]ileni}i^, '^siSb^ 
rate works, are Pliny's Natural Histoiy, Afutode's 
Work^, ^d an ieditioh of fhe Greek Teis&iheiit; aiil^'tb 
Stll of whidi he tes admirable prefeces : Ifae latter was 
kccompam^d with a Heiv Ladn Traniladon smS 'Noi^'. 
1^ Cokninetitary, trabslated into Slnglish, was appbiiital 
by public authority to be placed in all our churches. Id 
his Treatise on Epistolary Writing, he not only deliverf 
general rules for epistolary composition, but a most ra- 
tio^ plan for acquiring the learned ku^uages ; hastily 
sent forth, as it was, it yet readied many importatil 
pobts. In an Epistfe to Nididas Beilikhis, li^e ^isyn, it 
WAS \i^ritten in tW^ty days ; *tod that, fai cOtt^tf^fice of 
thct treachery of a friend^ who publishifd it m^btit'faiil 
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CGOBGsA, he gave an edidcMi himself: but had it been the 
labour of as many weeks, or months, it would have been 
labour well bestowed *^. 

Erasmus's works make ten volumes in folio, and were 
edited by Le Clerc : whence it appears, though he was 
unacquainted with Hebrew, and never acquired a tho- 
rough knowledge of the English language, he may be 
pronounced the greatest genius, and the profoundest scho- 
lar, of his age, not less successful, than indefatigable, in his 
studies. He was an advocate for free-will against predes- 
tiqation. Obnoxious as he was to some of die lieform- 
ers, for his book de Servo Arbitrio, against Luther, ^hom 
he treated somewhat sharply, still his literary authority 
was appealed to by all parties. He lived at large, for 
he would be shackled by no theologues ; and while some 
objected to him hb conformity, he knew he had to do 
with men, tibough Reformers, who were pohticians and 
conformists in various ways themselves^: against their 
Ingotry and intolerance he was as serious as they could be 
against his temporizing, and love of literary ease* After 
all, he did more in the cause of real reformation % than 
any man of his age^ and carried its spirit up to some 
pcMuts, where no one durst follow him. But to close all, 



« Erasmus's Letter relating to this work is dated Basil, 1522. It if 
prefixed to the edition, Lugduni, 1536. But there was a much earlier 
edition printed at Camhridgc 

k See John Milton's five Tracts, in his Prose Works. Milton do€i 
not except Cranmer, Ridley, noi^ Latimer from this number. Eras- 
mus's principles went to the root, even to customs and corruptions, 
which pervaded all nations. 

« What is here alluded to may he seen in Erasmus's, Conscribend^* 
tarn Epistolarum Ratio. 
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and to say what is immediately to ow purpose, in the 
\vise and critical use of ancient manuscripts, in liberal- 
izing our universities*, and in breaking the long-riveted 
shackles of their superstitions and ignorance, by writing, 
no on^ did so much as this great man — and as to other 
matters — 

Homo fuit atq. humanus Erasmus. 

Edward Crooke, a native of London, succeeded Eras- 
mus, as Greek Professor, and in 1512, as Public Ora- 
tor. He was first of King's College. In 1523 he 
became D. D. and, Greek and Latin literature beginning 
now to be in great request, he was sent in 1530 to Italy 
and Venice, to search for MSS. and to plead the cause 
of Harry VIII. at the same time, by examining the de- 
crees of ancient Councils, relative to the question of 
that king's marriage. He thence proceeded to Padua, 
Bononia, and other places. Travelling onward to 

* I cannot forbear quoting here what a learned writer says of Bras- 
miUy in reference to our universities. Hoc OtoittfAv/lov viri incompara* 
biliB beneficium aurea propemodum aetas (si literas, qus ab humani* 
tate celebrantur, spectes) secuta est. Linguis enim et optimis arti- 
bus, quasi postliminio, restitutis^ barbaries ex Europxis Academiis 
liiagD& ex parte profligata est, et ex sacris istis virtutum et doctrina- 
rum Gjunnasiis, tanqiiam Trojano, quod aiunt equo, subito in philo- 
logi« proscenium progressi suntingenio^ eloquentia, et doctrins libera- 
lis ingenuaeq. cognitione celeberrimi viri, qui Erasmi, velut Egyo^icvxTy 
exemplo et institutione moti, suam singuli Spartam exornare, doctri- 
Dseq. Lampada, non modo in Philologiae studio aliis prseferre, sed etiam 
studio vigilantiaq. su& e^egie illustratam posteris tradere studuerunt. 
Grynsei Epist I^uncupatoria in Erasmi Adagia, &c. Another, while 
characterizing some of Erasmus's particular works, wracks hb inven* 
tton to illustrate them, not knowing how to panegyrize them enougtt; 
Bndei Epist. inter Erasmianas^ Lib. 2, Epistolanun. 
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Kome^ to gain access to libraries^ he endeavoured to 
become penitentiary priest^. His letters sent thence 
to England are in the Cottonian library. Crooke used . 
to value himself for never having changed his Yeligion^ 
and saidy that changing his religion made Leland go 
mad. He died much respected by the University^ in 
1550, and is the author of several pieces, relating to 
classical literature. 

Anthony Wood says \ that Greek v^as first taught at 
Oxford; a point, indeed, of no great consequence-— 
it was taught at both places, nearly about the same 
time — ^but, from a passage in Crooke's Oration to the 
University of Cambridge % it appears it was first taught 
there, and Crooke could not be mistaken, having re- 
sided a considerable time at Cambridge, and afterwards 
removing to Oxford. 

Other eminent men, of this period, did much, in suc« 
cession, towards laying a proper foundation for classical 
literature, particularly Smidi, Cheke, Ascham, and 
Winterton. In settling this, the proper pronunciation of 
ifae Greek language was considered the comer-stone : it 
was, accordingly, made a controversy of prime consi- 
deration. The Protestant party, the advocates of the 
Newe Laminge, aiming to give to every consonant, 
vowel, and dipthong, a distinct, yet varied sound; the 
opposers of it makmg many of the vowels and dip- 

• Hacket^ aod Cole's MS. Catal of King's College, in Cole's MSS. 
ToL ztiu in the Brit. Museum. 

^ Athense Oxonienses. 

• The passage is at length in Mr. Cole's MSS. Catalogue, Ice of 
Eing'i* Tbe Oration is entitled, De OrsBcarum Disciplinanun Laudibos. 
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tiMngs, . diough of differoBl; charackre, ^v^ IJbie 9fm9^ 
Bouadf aftor the manner of the modem Gredui^;^ . 

Sir Thomas Smith had been Fellow of Quee&'s Coi* 
lege, sad King's Greek Professor ; the favourite of the 
Duke of Somerset; and^ at length, Secretary of State 
to QiKen Elizabeth; Sir Jckm Cheke was Fellow of 
King's^ and succeeded Smith in die Greek Professor* 
ship^. During Mary's reign^ Bishop Gardiner beiag 

'■Thus, f»r example, the old Urning (aecording to tYi^ modern4it%ek) 
fronld proiiounoe» T< fxoi ^eyet;, Kv^ie (Ty moi l^ei^y Kurie^ as we now 
proaounce it, after Smith and Cheke) Tt f^i Xiyig kiqis, that is. Tee f^n 
le^ees> Kcgee j i, oi, ei, V, e, having, according to the old laminge and 
the modem Greek, the same sound. A fine modem Greek poem, en« 
titled, O Sevo; jbce mi Potz/AcXny, The Stranger to Roumele (the modem 
Oreek appdlatire for Greece) may be seen in Voyage de Dimo et 
Nicolo Stephanopoli en Grece pendant les annees, 1797, 1798. B' im« 
prnttfe aLaadres. 1800. Tom. iL p. 74 : and a Grammar of the modern 
CNrteky at tho end of Du Cange's Greek Glossary. 

Dr. Winterton, in his Notes on Hesiod (particularly on Ver. 3. Lib. 1. 
Open & dierum) has shewn, by examples, ex Editione Aldind. Evan- 
geliorum, A. 1518. et Editione Hesiodi-Trincayelian^, A. 1637, what 
numerous faults have crept into the different texts, first from readers, 
and afterwards from copyists, who did not properly distinguish the di^ 
Verenee of efaavacter amidst a sameness of pronunciation. 

^ liloy^, in his Statesmen and Favourites of England, p. 160, tjnis 
ebaraelerioes Ckeke and Ascham : '^ The same day was be and Ascham 
admitted to Saint John's, and the same week to court ; the one to the 
tuition of Edw. VI. the other of Queen Eh'zabeth. There they were 
happy^ in their master Metcalf, who, though he could not (as Themis- 
-tooles said) Jiddie, yet be conld make a litUe college a great one, and 
breed scholars, though he wa^ none: his advice deterred^ ^hexn. froi^ 
the rough learning of fhe modern schoolmen, and their own genius led 
them to the more polite studies of the ancient orators and historians ; 
irhec^intkey profited so w^l, that the one was the c(^ioa6.€(rator, the 
^»tfter«lie Ottek Professor of tlie University.'* 
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awfafle CSiiftiicellor, coiild of course settle coBtroveniei. 
SnaA m^t, itadeed^ be in possessioB of aifumeHt^^w 
attd lie thought his ai^ument was good-^but Ganfincr 
possessed power, the royal way of settling coutvover^ 
Mi^« This memorable dispute, howevier, was, alteir 
all, settled, so far as puMic practice goes, against Gardi^ 
fKT, after the death of Mary, by die two famous lre»* 
tises^, wrkten by Smith and Cbeke. Roger Aadiam 



• Gardiner, while ChanceUor, being an enemy to the Newe Laraingi^ 
put out a singiilar order, from which the following extract is made. 

Qnisquifl nostram potestatem agnoscis, sonos Uteris^ sive Graecii, 
Ihre Latinis, abtini poblico pranentis saecuH altenos, privato Jn^ieto 
affiflgere ne aodeto. 

Diptbongos Graecas nedum Latinis, nisi id diaeresis ezigat, sono 
diittngaito. T^ntom in orthographia discrimen senrato, uno codem<^ 
•ono exprimito. 

Ke mnlta-— Sn tonis omninone philosophator, ted utimfiiipfiet^tlbaf. 
IW pa wage may ba seen more at large in Balscr's Rafleotioas ea 
t^nhngf p.29. , 

^ One ettMad De Ling. Grsec. Pronuamationc^ IfiGS ; the otber Dia^ 
puU^ cum Stephano Winterton.-— Sir Thomas, who was one of the 
best statesmen and politicians of his age, wrote also a much-admired 
work on the Commonwealth of England, and an exact Commentary qf 
'Matdm, worthy, as Camden expi'esses ft, to te plMish^ Lhiyd's 
StiSetotti, Sec p. 97a 

Vq one Is spoken of more highly among the Revivers of Lsa m in g ^ 
aad the friends of the Reformation in Edw. VI.'s reign, than Cheke: 
at bis suggestion, the young monarch drew up that memorable Diary, 
Che oHginal Msi of which b in the BritiKh Museum, and Whieh is ccfpied 
into the Appendix <yf Bishop Burnet's History of the Uerormalism. 
Mr. Lewis (Pref. to Wickliffs's Translation, &c.) says^ « there is in Bene't 
CoHege Library an English Translation of St. Matthew's Gospel, by 
CaOnief thodifh it was not received into any of the ptTblic ver^otts;*' 
aid (aii6e dculis vidi) there is in the same library a' recantation of flfe 
frtMplef of the ReformatioD, that, in Mary's r 6!gto, <was d^vlhPed to 
CirSfaal Pole, tad written and signed by Cheke.— The Yii^ of nte 
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called these two learned men, '* The Stars of the Uni^ 
versity, who brought Aristotle^ Plato^ and Demosthenes^ 
to flourish as notably at Cambridge, as ever they Ad in 
Greece.** 

Radulph Winterton was a physician of Cambridge. 
He edited the Aphorisms of Hippocrates ; and if one may 
judge, from the immense crowd of complimentary verses 
in Greek and Latin, prefixed to the edition (after the 
manner indeed of those times) as a physician he was su- 
perior to Hippocrates himself. But be that as it may, Dr. 
Winterton was distinguished in the annals of Greek lite- 
rature, at the time, and took an acdve part on the side of 
Smith and Cheke in the controversy on the Greek Pro- 
nunciation, and is still known by his edition of the Minor 
Greek Poets. 

As to Roger Ascham, he was Fellow of St. John's, 
and University Orator, a zealous promoter of the new 
learning at Cambridge, and a humourist: having been 
pupil to Cheke, and Preceptor to Queen Elizabedi, he 
used to say, that he had been pupil to the ^' greatest scho- 
lar, and was Preceptor to the greatest pupil, in Eng- 
hind." 

All die above followed Erasmus both in his method 
of pronouncing, as well as teaching, the Greek and Latin 
languages ; as may be seen by comparing together Eras- 
mus's Book on Epbtolary Writing, with their books 
already referred to, together with Roger Ascham's School' 
nunter^P the most famous of all his works. 

four Tiukns were reigns of religions accommodatioDS and crooked po- 
litics,— as to Cbeke's Recantation — I most repeat it — His ocolis vidi 

• Dus work, tboo^ left unfinished, and now and then a little prattlingy 
posscssfi gnat sierit. It was printed in 1579. Blany have sUently 
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As to the right pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
languages, much might be said on that subject; and 
there was a Cambridge doctor who opposed the new 
learning at the time^ not by authority, but argument; and 
much of argument his book contains : let it suffice, just 
to have noticed it m this place : it was written by the 
learned Dr. Caius, our Cainbridge antiquary and histo- 
rian % with whom we often shake hands, and from whom 
we sometimes differ. 



drank at Erasmus's and Ascham's springs, withont due acknowledge 
ments. But well had it been for the public schools, if the masters had 
mended their draught, and grown wise by the doctrine. I more parti- 
cularly allude to Erasmus's and Ascham's mode of instruction, and 
throwing aside the odious corporal punishments, from the discipline of 
literature. 

* Joannis Caii Angli, de Pronunciatione Grac. & Lat Liogue, &c. 
Inter Opuscula, p. 214. ^ 
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CHAP. IV. 



?BOGEESS OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE**— 9ENTLRT.-^ 

rORSON, &C. 

Enough of the revival of literature in our Universi-' 
ty ; we must speak of its progress^ the periqi of gruoi- 
nalical research aatiirally briogiog after it that of ^ more 
liberal crkicisfn : for beades its grammatical precisionsy 
critidsm embraces its departments, philosophical, historir 
cal or explanatory, emendatory or corrective*. 

Philosophical criticism is that which is «e^ in tjpe 
writings of Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Demetrius Pha- 
lareus, Dionysius of Halicamassus, and Loi^inus, 
among the Greeks ; of Varro, Cicero, and Quintilian, 
among the Romans : explanatory and corrective criticism, 
though it does not debar the philosophical, is, almost 
exclusively, the province of the moderns ; and for obvi- 
ous reasons: when literature revived, after the cormp- 

* See the limits of these departments of criticifm, as distinetly maA' 
ed OQt by Mr. Harris, in his Philological Essays, part i. chap. 1, 9^ 8. 

This dirision is mote ample than that made by Le Clere^ Ars. Crit 
lib. 1. ; and combines in it more of the principles of Plato^ still mote 
of Aristotle, according to his Treatises on Poetry and Rhetoric; ef the 
latter, Mr. Harris justly remarks, ** The criticism, which this capital 
writer tanght, has so intonate a correspondence and alliaace with 
phUotcphiff that we call it by no other name, than philosophical criti* 
cism.'' I have enlarged on the above distkictions in the secoBd Yohmc 
of my Poetics, being DisQuisrrsoKs on Porrar* 
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tbns of the dark 9ge^ having been contamimted, k wai 
expedient it should be jp\irified, by all the means which 
ingciiuity could devise, or which could L^ fcrnished by 
ancient MSS. ; to say, therefore, that Cambridge has ex* 
cdled, ra&er, in historical and emendatory, than philoso* 
phical criticism, would be only jsaying, she has Ic^kywed. 
the ord^ of literature. 

So, not to contend nicdy about the jtopeiiority of num* 
b^rs, or metaphysical distinctions, if neighbouring um^ 
versities can boast their Stephaiius and Scaligef; their 
CasauboB) Muretus, and Heinsius^ iheir Grotius, Le 
Clerc, and Witsius, together widb their Michadis^ 
Semler, Reiskes, Wetstein, and Greisbach; Cambridge 
can produce its Stanley and Gataker^; its Besttejr 
mod Barnes^; its Markland"", Dawes ^, Davis*, and 

^ Stanley published an edition of .£schy]us's Tragedies, Greek and 
Latin, 1663; and, also, Prslectiooes in Theophrasti Characteras, &c. 
"No less a man than Le Clerc, tfaonglkt Stanley's History of Otiental 
nrikMMpby worth translating into Latin. 

Gataker pnbliaked an edition «f Marcos Antoiunus's MedilatiMi^ 
Greek and Latin; Cantab. 2653; and engaged with sotae others in a 
critical work on the New Testament 

^ Those departments of Criticism, in which Bentley excelled, the 
fliscOTCYing of spurious writings, and the detecting of errors* r eq u ir et 
gitsai iiterettire, bat is attended sonetines wiHi tat little |iiaof€|riiy9 it 
aiay hAyei more of pvre criticism, with less of profound^ liberal thougbt. 
Nnlla quoq. ars prao&er criticam docet, qua ratione suppositia monu-' 
menta dignoscantur, et k>ca Teterum instrumentorum fraude, vel insci- 
\ia corrupta, restituatitnr atq. hi duo posteriores vsAs rnYir<F^ropnr,prio- 
tetbab^-ooiMairoes/hibet'eiiiii^liiadiBciplUm. Xe Clare, Ars Ciil; 
Joabi» Barnes wafreditor of Homer^ EucipidaB, Abecwoiv^bc* 
c Jeremiah Markland was editor of Statins, parts of Euripides, and 
£p}fllola FMMlimiBs ^' 

^ Dawes wrote the Mifoellanea Crttica. 

• IkLfiB edited OiciBi«^ 3>bit#s«pbioal Wo»ks, <ic |Miblf*ed «t dif- 
ferent periods. 
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Pearce*; its Jortin, together with its Hurd and iti 
Bryant; its Porson, Wakefield, and Home Tooke: 
not to mention its Clarke, who has turned bis dieo- 
iogy into criticism; and its Bacon, who has carried 
his philosophy, not only into criticism, but into every 
department of literature. 

A certain foreign critic, on reviewing the fcuc nmik of 
the celebrated MS. in our public library, has, I think, 
past some censure on die Cambridge latinity : and some 
Cambridge wag thought himself justified in making re- 
prisals, by a satirical distich on the German Greek litera- 
ture. But such squibs, whether thrown about at Leipsic 
or Cambridge, only whiz on the spot — ^they are but squibs 
after all, without meaning or force ^. 

Such foreigner, however, could not but be aware diat 
Cambridge critics were more forward to censure the work 
alluded to, than even the Germans themselves. For 
though, as a fac simile, it was not materially defective, 
and the prefatory account of the MS. itself, was, on the 
whole, considered satisfactory, yet the latinity no one ap- 
proved. It should be whispered, too, in the ears of 
German critics, that, in the opinion of the Cambridge li- 
terati, their latinity labours with obscurity, and is liable to 
great intricacies and involutions : one of our most indus- 
trious modem critics never valued himself on his Latin 
composition : he felt and acknowledged his own defects. 
But our late Greek professor's style b neat and fiill ; if it 
has not all the rotundity of an orator, it pre-eminently pos- 
esses tiiat of his profession of a classical, close critic. 

• Pearoe, afterwards bifhop of Rochefter, edited Cieero de OActiiy 
and De Oratorey with Longinuf de lubUmttate. 

^ See Remarks on Dr. Kipling's Fac Simile of the Beza Ma by 
Thomas Edwards, D.D. 
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Emendatory cnticism has two great resources, one in 
conjecture, the odier in an acquaintance with ancient 
mttoscripts. And of this species, if Cambridge has not 
had a redunduicy, it has, at least, had a liberal diare. 
Joshua Barnes was a man of much reading, and, for his 
daj, a useful writer ; (diough every one will be ready widi 
die fc^licis memoriae, expectans judicium,) but he put fordi 
no great powers of criticism, and wasted his time in Ana- 
creoHtics* and Homerics. 

Bendey, and his admirer, Wakefield, were great adepts 
in oonjectunil criticism ; a species of criticism, it must be 
acknowleii^^ed, by which the greater reading, and the more 
ii^enuity a man may possess, the more liable he may be, 
sometimes to err. For as correspon<fing passages spring 
up in abundance to his recollection, he innovates with top 
much security and confidence ; and with a genius to im« 
prove, he ma(y, too rashly, assert the right. The reader 
may judge of the tendency of this learned ingenuity, by 
Bendey's edition of Milton's Paradise Lost, the faults of 
which have been ably exposed by-bbhop Pearce^. Wake- 
field's Silva Critica affords, as he acknowledged, indeed, 

* Perhaps, had Barnes not overlooked the market, with his Greek 
verses, there might have been a demand for some of the abundance now 
reposing in MS^ For there it lies, in Emmanuel library, together with a 
great part of, a Latin-Greek Lexicon, also in MS. But Barnes had a 
knack of throwing every thing into Greek verse, whether David's Psalms, 



or. 



Three blue beans in a blue bladder, 
Battle, rattle, rattle; 

or, lines on the arms over the poor Lion, at the entrance of Emmanuel 
College i both of which he threw into extemporaneous Greek verse. 

^ A Beview of the twelve books of Paradise Lost, &c. 1738. It is 
twmywaaas ; but known to be bishop^Pearce^ 
VOL. J. jT 
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himself % examples of similar aberrations. At the samt^ 
time, this varied reading, this bold ingenuity, this talent for 
improving, often led Bentley to make emendations, proba^ 
bly just, and to expose Mrritings demonstratively spurious^. 
Nor is Wakefield's criticbm always thrown away. For 
though an alteration may be wrong, the remark may be 
right, neither do poets, nor writers of prose, always say die. 
best things, nor in the best manner : b(|t to correct down 
one author's style by another may enfeeble the most signi' > 
ficant passages, and destroy all originality "^^ Wakefield, 
(after all,) in his edition of Gray<>, proves him8<elf> also, a. 
critic of taste, a more certain, standiiog charactei^. than a 
critic of conjecture. . • 

Markland and Davies, Pearce and Porson, took diC' 
cautious way, of doubting their own skill, and of deliberat- 
ing over MSS.4 the more safe, more judicious, and gene- 
raUy more convincing, for critics, engs^ed in tiie correct 
tion of ancient authors : yet, as critics of the former cUubs ' 
are tempted to be over hasty, those of the latt^ are no less 
of being too backward, and too sparii^ of their knowledge, 
Hiey seldom make, but often leave, difficulties : having as- 
certained a reading by some canon of criticbm, or settled 
a metre by ancient MSS. (for which the learned are mi- 

» Prefat. ad Lucretiani. 

^ Bentley'g DissertatioD npoD the Epistles of Ptialaris, with an Aik 
swer to the Objections of the Honourable Charles Boyle, first pobliahed 
in 1697. Mr. Richard Porson's learned Letters to Mr. ArchdeacoB 
Travis, published in 1790, ranks in the same class of criticism. 

« This idea is well illustrated, and enlarged on, by Bishop Hard, oit 
Poetical ImHaiion. 

* Nor less in his Kocte^ Carcerianae, 1801. His Tragjeoiaivh Di- 
LscTvs, 1794, is an example of that branch of criticism in which Mr* 
Wakefield particularly excelled^ apt iUiMtration from parallel 
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doubtedly very thankful,) they leave off, as if their work 
was done ; not condescending to consider, that in works^ 
professedly in usum^juventutis — ^to borrow the words of 
an intelligent and learned person, when speaking on this 
subj^t — ^that many old boys would endure a little more ex- 
planation. But this closeness of ciiticism b generally in 
company with much erudition ; nor is it always pride, but 
sometimes judgment and modesty, which keeps men from 
too much talking. 

Such writers as Jortin, Bryant, Hurd, and Tooke, would, 
perhaps, come somewhat more under the character of 
philosophical critics. But I have already exceeded 
bounds. 

The above, then, are a few of those critics whom alma' 
mater is proud to acknowledge : and though they have oc 
casionally rapped each other's knuckles, (as critics and 
theologians are wont to do,) foreign critics have been wil« 
lin^ to give to each his proper crown, 

Laurea donandas ApoUioarL 

HOEACB. 

I, therefore, wish alma mater all joy with these her lumi- 
naries in criticism, not unmindful of the stimulus of one of 
^nnrold Greek professors; 

AXX* ifAtrns (xravs xcy afiOfAnco) n %at tivrw 
Tknw uffA txa^oi oH^trt, wg sum toimr. 

Joshua Barnes, his Epilogue to Homer. 

Soch names as I have humhiy aimed to shew, 
Do yoQ in nobler numbers teach to flow. 

^ Heeaba, PhoenifsaB, C>re9t«B,-^d Fidem MSS. emendata et brevibus 
*^ ^ eaieadatiomim potissimum ratlooes reddentibus instructa; in usum 
^^^m Bjuv^niuiU; edidit Ricardus Porson, A.A^ fcc TImm are 
^^^ndMaftandiHrdfvrtlietextof Euripidlw. 

n2 
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CHAP. VI. 



ORIENTAL LITERATUftB. 

Vy £ next proceed to Hebrew and Rabbmical-Eafiteni lite- 
fixture. Here we must not claim pre-eminence — as in soin« 
other points our alma mater certainly may. We are surpasi^ 
ed by some foreign universities ; which are not only distin- 
guished by such names as Munster^ Buxtorf^ father and 
son, Capel;( Erpenius, Golius^ Ludolph^ and Altin^ius^ 
with Bythner^ Fabricius^ and Schultens^ but by more sys* 
teaxatic arrangements^ and more regular provirions, for the 
study and advancement of the Oriental languages. 

Of our two sister Universities, also^ Oxford, I suspect, 
must here take the lead. Pococke, Shaw, Hyde, Eenni- 
cot, Lowdi, and Sir William Jones, were all Oxonians : 
npr will the Eastern MSS. in the Bodleian library sulHnit 
tQ be compared with those at Cambridge, surpassing, in- 
deed, as they do, those in any library of Eurpp^s ; nojr wiU 
the eastern books printed at the Clarendon press, with 
those that issue from the Cambridge, either for number or 
magnificence. And as there are greater stores already de« 
posited at Oxford, so are there more liberal fiinds for in- 
creasing them \ 

* U. will be in place to obsenre here, bow iMoperiy bielif P:Ij|m^bes 
coanected Hebrew ezercitatioae with hit poetical leetiwet Mhmf^ a)^.. 
Oxford : Quandoquideip, says be,, ipsa etiam acadeiiii^ cum hw^MlMi 
difciplinam decretosao co^fe^»yel^ojB^^ttl4iWl■t€4|^^Bto>»» WW^> 
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Bttt if alma mater caimot claim pre-eminence in this d^ 
partment of literature^ she can. boast her eminent men. 
Hu^ Broughton *, translator of Daniel, Ecclesiastes, La- 
mentations, and Job, in Elizabeth's reign— and eastern lite*- 
rature had not been much attended to long before b — was 

commendavit, quod ad severioris discipllnas tarn sacrae quam hupianse 
increinenta conducat, &c. Statutum de Poetici Lectur&. Vid. LowtU" 
de Sacr& Hebrfleorum Poesi. Prelect. 2. 

» There is some account of Hugh Broughton, not, indeed, by pne of 
IMs admirers, in Strype's Life of Archbishop Whitgift, and of his Trans- 
4atioiis in Lewis's Preface to his edition of Wickiiffe's Translation of tke 
)few Testament, p. 76, &c. 

. *» Tyndal and Joye, (the latter fellow of Peter House,) translated from 
the original Hebrew ; but Coverdale from Latin and Dutch versions. 
Matthew's Bible was made up of TyndaPs and Coverdale's translation. 
Kb^ was there any translation immediately from the Hebrew, but Tyn- 
ial^ during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Erasmus him- 
self, who did so much by his Latin translation of the New Testament 
from the Greek, knew, as already observed, little or nothing of Hebrew. 
With respect to the bishop's bible, as it is called, of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, when Hudibras says, its aim was. 



t'adapt a new translation 



To this new faith they taught the nation ; 

he is, at least, in part Mistaken ; it being not a nexo translation, but a 
revision of the old. The parts newly translated from the original He- 
brew, by Broughton, were published at London in 1596, 1605, and 1606; 
and dedicated to her majesty's most honourable privy council : the com- 
ment on Ecclesiastes, and the Lamentations of Jeremy, to prince Henry. 
Ekttev, BidU>p of London, whom Broughton said was the liest Hebl'l- 
.tisA of iheliishops, prompted bim to undertake a new traii^;latioB-of t^ 
whole Bible, and the queen ordered Sir Francis Walsingham to desire 
him tb consider of it : and it seems Broughton did : but he had reasons 
for residing abroad, and the plan was never realized. In James's reign 
^ iD^Ei^^ faii seMCes, to unite with other learned nien, in Ihe new trans- 
1all6n ot'th6 l^Rile. But, on account of the contempt with whfch he 
treated the old translation, and the bishops wlio had engaged in it, his 
services wer6 not accepted. 
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deeply acquainted with Hebrew and Rabbinical learn- 
ing. It is sufficient to mention Walton, the editor of the 
Polyglot Bible, in six volumes, folio, 1650, and Lightfoot, 
the author of Horae Biblicae. 

Dr. Chaderton, the first master of Emmanud College, 
one of the translators of King James's Bible, and Dr.^ 
Spencer, master of Bene't, author of a famous work on 
the Hebrew Laws, with Robert Ainsworth, a Puritan^ who 
translated the Pentateuch from the Hebrew, were all dis- 
tinguished Hebricians: so, also, were John Smith, and 
Joseph Mede, to the latter of whom is geneally annexed 
some word expressive of his celebrity. Than these two 
persons*, the former tutor of Queen's, the latter of 
Christ's College, few men possessed more various learning, 
or have displayed in their writings so much Hebrew and 
Rabbinical knowledge. Simon Ockley, author of a vali^ 
able History** of the Saracens, was very conversant on 
Arabic MSS. And, in more modem time, Mr. Green, 
formerly fellow of Clare Hall, very successfully gave a 
new translation of the poetical parts of the Old Testament. 

Let us not, however, say, from too filial fondness, and 
petty partialities. 

For Hebrew roots are always found 
To floarish best on barren ground. 

HUDIBBAS. 

lest some German, or Oxford wag should furnish a differ- 
ent reading, though neither Dr. Grey, nor Dr. Nash may*. 

•■ I shall speak more largely of this writer in another place. 

>> Entitled, The Conquest of Syria, Persia, and i^srpt, by the Sanip 
eens. The first volume was published in 1708; nine years aftenraordl 
was printed a second volume. 

« Two Editors of Hudibras. 
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Hie plain trudiy 19, diere exist at Cambridge no importu- 
Mte 9olicitatioii8y and few inducements for the study of 
dns branch of letters. The royal Hebrew professorsliip is 
bat an inconnderable endowment, 40/. Zi year; nor is ibe 
Arabic professorship more. They are sinecures, and ob- 
tain ttma alma mater, neiAier.ier lucmn nor her pocula 
$aera ; diey enter not into h^ course of lecturii^ in ccd« 
leges % ncMT are Helnrew professorships in colleges beard, of 
now^. They form no part in public examination for de- 
grees; and no prises are held out to occamnal proficients: 
soflmt all excdOence in this department has jSowed from 
dbe honest zeal, and unbiassed industry of private indivi- 
duals. 

Nor is it necessary to make any exception for the case 
of die gendemen employed in King James's translation of 
the Bible. They were, indeed, entertained in the differ- 
ent collies, to consult and compare notes together ; and 
provided for afterwards : but tliis was a temporary matter ; 
and die reward unconnected with the University'. 

It is, however, by no means insinuated, that our li- 
braries are unfurnished, — ^they are amply furnished — ^\%'ith 
materials for these studies : to say nodiing of the printed 
books, let us not omit to notice, diere are many very valu* 
able Hebrew and other oriental MSS. at Cambridge ; two 
of die most ancient are in die University and Caius Col- 

* It thoold, however^ be added, that in tome colleges, the examination 
for felloinhipf takes in a liUle Hebrew ; but how little wi.l do, it is on- 
nccoMry to say. 

k In the Life of Joseph Mcde, by Dr. Wortfaington, mention \^ made 
of a Hebrew profestorMpf founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, in Christ 
College, and other things called prqfestonhipgf may have been founded in 
oUier colleges ; but they were only a sort of private lectures, and, 1 
believ^ an now dormant . 
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lege libraries ; a very fine MS. Hebrew Bible is in Em« ' 
manuel, as well as several Arabian^ and Persian, with thmr 
titles, and appropriate history, by Sir William Jones. 
Caius College possesses several Eastern MSS. as does, 
also, Jesus ; and dispersed in different libraries are others. 
The Eastern collection in the public library was enriched 
by a fine cabinet of oriental MSS., given by J)t. George 
Liewis, and has been lately increased by Dr. Buchanan, with 
many curious books and MSS. in the different languages 
of the East Indies : a correct catalogue is now finished of 
all the Eastern MSS* in the University library^ 
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CHAP. VII. 



THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

JLHIS, perhaps^ might be the place for considering tbeo- 
logical literature : but^ however interesting^ it would Intro- 
4uce more controversy^ und must be more multifarious 
than suits our brevity : besides, theological matters will be 
occasionally interspersed throughout this history, and in 
some measure, have been anticipated already ; — the less, 
therefore, need be introduced here ; the leading theolo- 
gical doctrines, on which the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century turned, being the same as those taught by Wick* 
liffe, in the fourteenth. These doctrines being those after- 
wards mdntained by Calvin, in his Institutions, con- 
cerning " the knowledge of God the Creator," and *' the 
knowledge of God the Redeemer *," have been since call- 
ed Calvinistic. For though Calvin's Institutions con- 
tfuns but little new, yet, being a judicious compilation of 
St. Augustine's works, so far as the doctrines of Grace, 
Faith, Justification, Sanctification, and Predestination go, 
these several points were called after him Calvinism. He 
became the great doctor of his age, O le grand homme ! 



^ lostitationes, &c. lib. I and 2. De cognitione Dei Creatoris, et cog« 
liitione Dei Redemptoris. It should be observed, that Erasmus differed 
from Calvin's doctrines, of Justifying Faith, Free Will, and Predestina- 
tion. Calvin*s doctrines further comprehended, the three divine Persont 
(Hypostases) in one God, which was also the ^received doctrine of ffae 
Church of England, 
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D n'y a ancien a comparer a lui. II a si bien intendu Pes- 
criture. Solus Calvinus in Theologicis*: ex» 
claims, even Joseph Scaliger. 

Whether Calvin was so great or good a man, as it was 
the fashion of the times to consider him, making no port 
of our enquiry, it is not necessary to deliver an explicit 
opinion ^ : suiffice it, that the doctrines maintained by him 
were those taught in England as the doctrines of the He- 
formation ; and, of course, were the theological doctriiM 
of the University of Cambridge. 

The Reformed, at first, or ike pretended reformed, at 

* Scaligftrana; ai quoted by Mr. Robinsoii, in Ctande^i E§uj on fht 
Compotitioii.of m Sermon, toLiL p. 233. 

*» CalTin's iBftitutiottf b a well written book : but the intoleiice wifli 
wblcb be Qntfornily treatf bif opponents, wiU now be onlj tbons^fai of vfib 
eoptempt-^if bttterneff towards Senretus always with bqinors tbebeit 
laognage be can find for those who differed with him, is, stolki, beretie^ 
nebnlones, bestisc, canes, et diabolL In bis Commentaries on the New 
Testament, speaking of Servetus, he calls him Spanish dog, Caais His- 
panns ; and again, Institut* 1. 2. c. 9. s. 3, speaking of Serretuf's notion 
of the Holy Spirit, be has, Cojos authoritas compescere apnd not debit 
latratus amnes impuri iUiut cams. That he eau$ed Senretus to be bnmt 
alive, and employed as much treachery as cruelty in the business, can- 
not be dented, even by those disposed to be candid towards Calrin, as 
was Jaques George de Chauflfepie, in bis Life of Servetus, being an artkle 
in his Historical Dictionary, toL vr. Whether Serretns would bate 
bnmt Calyin is nunre than I can say ; from the conclusion to bis book 
]>e Trino Dei, some might have a doubt on the subject; but ^ the death 
of Darkles remains a blot in tbe character of Socinus." BobiasoiA 
Bcclesiastical Researches, p. 690. Burning for religious opinions, sioee 
tbe writ, de herelieo comburendo, in Henry I V.'s reign, was the fssbioo of 
tbe times* While Genera was burning Senretus for believing too little 
of a Trinity, tbe state of Bern was burning, another poor man for b^ 
lieving too much, for being a tritbeist We were not bebiud band m 
England} at tbe Reformation we burnt Arians, Baptists, and FreewiUnm 
—Horresco referens— -but these times are past. 
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the French Catholics used to call them, almost all favQur* 
ed the doctrines of Calvin, and prided themselves in hav- 
ing as good a uniformity as the Church of Rome itself; 
that had taunted them with having no regular, uniform be- 
lief. They accordingly published a Concord of Faith, a 
Corpus Confessionum*^ : these being all Calvinistic, and 
die confession of the Church of England being one among 
them, it follows, that the Church of England was, at the 
time, Calvinistic. To this may bd added, what Mr. 
Collins says, and with truth, in a discourse of freethink" 
ingf '' that our priests, for many years after the Reformat 
tioii, were generally Calvinists or Predestinarians, is evi- 
dent from the Bibles printed in queen Elizabeth's time, to 
which are often added an apology for predestination, an- 
swering the common objections of Atheists, Deists, Soci- 
nians, and Libertines, against the saving doctrine of the 
Gospel; from the suffrage of the divines of Great Bri- 
tain, delivered by them to the Synod of Dort, March 16, 
1619> as the sense of the Church of England ; where die 
five points, as they are called, are all determined on the 
Calvinistical side, agreeably to the decisions of the holy 
Synod ; and lastly, from all their books, to the time of 
bishop Laud^." The writers differed about Episcopacy 
and Pr^sbyterianism ; but, in general, they agreed about 
Predestination. 

That this was the doctrine taught at Cambridge, ap- ^ 
pears, not only from the general tenor of the writings of 
their divines, at the Reformation, but more particularly 



* Quick'B Synodicon, yol. i. chap. 2. 26^ 27. Introduct. and vol. ii. 
The seyeral confessions of the different churchei may be teen in this 
work. 

^ A Discourse on Freetbinking, &c. p. 66. 
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from tbe decisions in particular controversies*, that^vcM 
after^-ards agitated in the University^ ' and fn>m several let* 
ters among the English MSS. in the public library, writlstt 
at' the tiine of the Reformation, at Cambridge; among 
whidi might be noticed those of Bradford, the martyr, 
Cranm^, and Ridley, all of whom were of Cambridge, 
and all of whose writings breathe Calvinism. Indeed, at 
the time aUuded to, Freewillers wer^ persecuted as 
heretics. 

From the time of Archbishop Laud, in the reign cf 
James I. the theology of our universities took an Ann^ 
nian turn. There is no evidence, indeed, that James faim- 
telf ever made a formal renunciation of his Calvinistic 
creed ** ; but it was his interest to elevate the Arminians : 
ao Arminianism gained ascendancy at Cambridge ; and 
continued to do so through successive reigns : but, fartber, 
whoever peruses the above Discourse on Freethinkiii^, by 
Mr. Collins, and Memoirs of the Life and Wiitings of 
Mr. WiUiain Whiston % written by himself, (both men of 
learning themselves, and of Cambridge,) wiU see abon- 
duit proof, that, be the public creed in an university what 
it may, men of learning will often choose to have a creed 
of their own ; and that philosophy and mathematics have 
a tendency to swerve from strict Orthodoxy. Nothing is 
more certain, than that many of the learned men of Cam« 
bridge have not shaped their conceptions to the creeds of 

• Am that between Dr. Cbaderton and Dr. Baro^ on justifying Faitk, «■€ 
Mr, Barrett*! Reeantatioo, before tbe Consistory of the Doctors, airem* 
dy noticed. See FoUer's Hist, of Cambridge, p. 145 — 150. 

^ In Uie famous conference at Hampton Court, he speaks agreeablj 
to what is called, moderate Colmnunu 

* In three Tolomes, which contain, also, Memoirs of several of his 
learned friends. 
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either Calvin or Arminiusj but the general theological 
literature of the place may be referred to the five points, 
as they are called^ according to the theories of one or 
other of those doctors. For the last century, Free-will 
has decidedly triumphed: accordingly, Tillotsons and 
Sherlocks, 8cc. became their favourite divines. The 
writer, who more professedly and clearly stated the five 
points, according to the system of the Arminians, or.Free- 
willers, is Dr. Whitby, who flourished in the middle of 
the last century: and this must suffice for the Theological 
Literature of Cambridge. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



AGE OF SCIENCE— PHILOSOPHY — BACOli^, 

AND OTHEBS. 

TY E must now speak of Science : for the period from 
Erasmus to Bacon^ may be called the age of literature ; 
that from Bacon to Newton^ of science and philosophy. 
And Cambridge feels a pride in ranking both Bacon and 
Newton among her sons. 

Bacon has been called the restorer of science, by rais- 
ing it on a broader basis^ and^ in contradistinction to the 
ages which preceded him in this country, by deducing it 
from experience and observation, rather than uncertain 
rules and precarious ratiocinations. He was of Trinity 
College. He, at lengdi, rose to be Lord Chancellor of 
England : but, from his childhood, was so generally con- 
versant in books, and of such comprehensive intellect, 
that queen Elizabeth, to whom he was known through his 
father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, used to call him, when but 
seven years of age, her young lord keeper. 

Sir Nicholas is well described by one, who had well 
studied the characters of queen Elizabeth's ministers^ as 
** an arch piece of wit and wisdom ; as a gentleman and 
a man of law ; and of great knowledge therein, whereby, 
together with his other parts of dexterity and learning, he 
was ptomolfd to be keeper of the great seal :'' such^ too^ 
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was the literary character, and such the political progress 
(^ die son*; and both were of Cambridge. 

LfOrd Bacon's aim was to point the readiest way to 
universal knowledge ; to shew how, what the ancients had 
done, might be rendered more perfect ; and the human 
mind directed to new discoveries ^. With these views he 
published, in l605, his two books on the Advancement of 
Learning, and dedicated them to James I. But the aim of 
diis extraordinary performance "^ is best described in his 
own language. '* I have taken," says he, in a letter to 
lord treasurer Burleigh, " all knowledge for my province, 
and if I purge it of two sorts of rovers, whereof, the one 
with frivolous disputations, confutations, and verbosities, 
the other with blind experiments, and auricular traditions 
and impostures, hath committed so many spoils, I hope I 
should bring in industrious observations, grounded con- 
clusions, and profitable inventions and discoveries, the 
best state of that province." A few years afterwards he 
sent these letters to Dr. Playfair, Lady Margaret's pro- 
fessor, to be translated into Latin : but herein he was not 
so successful, at first, as King James : Bacon not liking 
the specimen returned him of Playfair's Latinity. They 
were, however, translated afterwards by other hands. 

In the year 1629, he published his In st auratio Mag- 
na, called Novum Organon, a title taken from his great 

* Observations on the Life of Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Shr Francis 
Bacon, in Lloyd's Statesmen and Favourites of England. P. 287 and 
600. 

^ Visom est enim nobis, etiam in iis quse recepta snnt, nonnallam 
ISMMremoram; eo nimirum consilio, nt facilius veteribus perfcctio, et 
mms aditiiSy detor. Singulanun Argumenta ad Aosm. Scient. 

« A neat little edition of Uiis work was pnbliibed ia 1808, by Mr. 
IbUtt, Ibnavly of Trinity College. 
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predecessor Aristotle % to the materisils of whose writiiigat- 
he was greatly indebted, though he raised them oti Ui^ 



* Aristotle, in the opinion of every One, was a most extraordinary 
man ; and wrote upon all subjects, metaphysics, physics, mathema- 
tics, mechanic questions, physiognomy, morals, politics, and poetry, 
iixi, Diogenes Laertius de Vitis, &c. Pbilosophomm, Lib. v. p. 9234 
Edit. Casauboni. 1584: says, there were 40 volumes of his, of the au- 
thenticity of which there was no doubt : A rov K^idfAoy lyTvi *]xm rir^cft- 
Kso-tcuy, ra ocr» yc avafx^tXtxrcc, Many are lost, of which one was pro- 
bably the most valuable of any, iroXirnat xroXfcuv ^voiy f^qxey?<» iuu 
fxarov: Tbe Governments of 162 cities. Some Fragments of this 
work were collected from ancient writers by Isaac Casaubon, and pub* 
lished. 

Of metaphysics (fxera ruiy ^uo-ixwv), as he terms them, he has treated 
at large. Of Grammar and Logic, it does not appear that Aristotle 
treated, as they have since been formed into systems or arts, and taught 
in the schools. The works of Aristotle, read by tbe Sehoia^es, at' 
Cambridge, were Latin Translations by the Arabians, incorrectly 
made, and often crudely wrought into their own theories. 

At, and since, the revival of letters, various arts of Logic were pub- 
lished by Ramus, Crellius, Bertius, Hunnsus, Molineus, and Keeker*' 
man^ and after them by Bergersdicius* Of these, soine profSess to fol** 
low Aristotle^ others, to hold him in contempts but as .Aristotle has 
not treated distinctly of method^ the 4th instrument in Logic, . ani as, 
probably, the Categories, or Predicaments, were not his, and as he 
kiever formed his Treatises into a system, or Art of Logic, we may be 
often led into mistakes about Aristotle. I say the Categories, were pro« 
bably not Aristotle's, because Diogenes Laertius mentions only one 
book of Categories, KttTiiyop(u/y ; ed. Diog. Laertius, ut sup. p. 317: 
whereas, the Categories as we now have them, consist of three parts, 
regularly divided into chapters. Aristotle op. omnia, VoL L Edit* 
Du Vail, 

Bacon's Novum Organon may be considered as levelled against all 
those. several arts; but more particularly against the Analytics and 
Topics of Aristotle, which treat so largely of Syllogisms. It should, 
however, be observed, tliat though we are in the habit of speaking of 
IxMcnoN, as Bacon's, that Aristotle, also, has Inductioii/ Kite 
9*^0X707 Tiva wnwiTW n nraywyn rw a-vhhayiff'iAar o [Atf yof Itm w ft^n %i 
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new foondatioii, as Locke was gready indebted to Hobbes's 
foimdatioii, though he diaped his materials into a different 
fonn. Bacon, in a letter to the king, says, of his Novum 
Oiganon, ** I hear my former book, of the Advancement 
of Leamii^, is well treated in the Universities here, and 
dhe Ki^lish collies abroad, and this is the same argu- 
ment and deeper.'' 

In 1623, he publidied his famous work, de Angmentis 
Scientjaram, which, however, can scarcely be called a new 
booky* it beii^ an enlai^ement of his Advancement of 
Leanm^, put into a Latin dress; in the adjusting of which 
Geofjge Herb^ the Cambridge poet, and Hobbes, the 
pkiloaopher of Malmesbury, gave their assistance : which 
leminds me, that Bacon's practice was much imitated by 
Hobbes, some of whose after-works were but enlarge- 
ments of former experiments. 

The litnaiy character of Bacon, and the uses to which 
Ids writings have been put at Cambridge, (for his princi- 
I^es have been most successfully followed there,) are ad- 
mnbly expressed by an elegant genius of our sister uni- 
inenity: " One of the most extensive and improved ge- 
we have had instance of in our own nation, or in 
other, v?as that of Sir Francis Bacon, lord Verulam. 
This great man, by an extraordinary force of nature, com- 
]tam at flion^t, and indefatigable study, had amassed to 
Umsdf such stores of knowledge as we cannot look upon 
^widioot amazement. His capacity seemed to have grasp- 
ed all diat was revealed in l^ks before his time ; and not 
fwrtiiified with diat, he began to strike out new tracks of 
acienc^ too many to be travelled over by any one man, in 
'Ae compass of the longest life. These, therefore, he 

lib.!!. Cap.S8. 
▼OL. I. O 
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could only mark down, like imperfect coastings on maps, 
' or supposed points of lands, to be further discovered an^ 
ascertained by the industry of after ages, \«^ho- should pro- 
ceed upon his notices ot conjectures *." 

Bacon's new philosophy deranged the old, which, in 
truth, at least as it had been long taught in the schoob, 
was putting the cart before the horse, and has occasioned 
Home Tooke to say, justly, in the sense he there uses the 
term, ^^ If they give up their doctrine of language, they 
will not be able to make a battle for their metaphysics, 
the very term metaphysics being nonsense ; and all the 
systems of it, and controversies concerning it, that are, or 
have been in the world, being founded in the grossest ig- 
norance of words, and of the nature of speech^." 

Bacon's new philosophy, then, aspired to derange the 
old metaphysics and logic, and with them the old natural 
philosophy, the subtleties of the former being the founda- 
tion of the latter. It, however, left a space open for 
a more liberal philosophy, founded in the operations of 
nature, and uniform experience. As far as logic and met»* 
physics went, that place was filled up by Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding; — ^his inquiry being, in 
fact, a guide to general metaphysical reasoning, a }AiIo- 
sophical analysis of the principles of logic (as some 
part is of grammar), and founded on the principles of 
Bacon, as the more sure method of philosophiadng^. 

* Addison. 

* Diversions of Parley, vol. i. p. 399. 2d edit. 

« Bacon gives this account of Syllogism: << Syllogismus ad Principia 
Scientiarum non adhibetur : ad media A^iomata frastra adhibetar, com 
sit subtilitati nature longe impar :" and, again, *' Syllogismus ex pro* 
positionibus constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notionum Tessane 
sunt ; Itaq. si notiones ipse (id qvod basis rei est) confuse sint, et 
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Locke's book being expelled firom Oxford^ foand a 
more ample reception at Cambridge : for, thoc^h a Fel* 
low of Emmanuel College ventured to write a sturdy 
▼olome * against his Essay^ it soon became a text book 
in the University, and the ablest metaphysicians were 
proud to be its critics and commentators. Hartley^ was 
a disciple of Locke's school : his doctrines of the Me- 
chanism of the Human Mind, and of the Association of 
Ideas, are but an enlargement of Locke's, or rather a 
deduction from it. His Doctrine of Vibrations is consi- 
dered more his own^ ; and though Hartley's Observa- 

teaere a rebus abstractae, nihil in iis quae superatrauntury est firmita- 
dinif. Itaq. spei est una in Inductione Vera. 

Novum Organon ; Lib. L 13, 14. 
Qftbe two ways of reasoning by Syllogism and Induction^ he else- 
where obserres, ''At in formi ipsi qaoque Indactionis, ct jadicio 
qnod per earn fit, opns longe maximum moremus. Ea enim de qua 
Dialectici loquuntnr, qn^e procedit per eiiumeratiooem simplicem> pue- 
rile qoiddam est, et precario concludit, et periculo ab instantia contra- 
dictoria exponitur, et consueta tantum intuetur, nee exitum reperit. 
AUfui opus est ad Scientias Inductionis forma tali, quse experientiam 
solrat, et separet, et per exclusiones ac rejectiones debitas necessario 
coDclodat. Quod si judicium illud vulgatum Dialectorum tarn opero- 
Tum fberit, et tanta ingenia exercuerit ^ quanto magin laborandnm est 
in hoc altero, quod non tantum ex Mentis penetralibus, sed etiam ex 
Katone Tisceribus extrahetur? Bacon, accordingly, gives up Syllo- 



• Anti-Scepticism, or Notes upon each Chapter of Tx>cke's Essay, 
ooocerning Human Understanding, in four Books. By Henry Lee, 
B.D., formerly Fell, of Emmanuel College. 1702. 

^ Obserrations on Man. Mr. Hartley was of Jesus College. 

« So fiir only as the English school goes. It was taught by the French 
pkifosopbefs. See Systeme de la Nature par M. Mirabaud. Part 
Chap. 8, 9. Cependant, si noiis voulons nous en faire nne id^ 
DOQS tlbuverons que sentir est cette fa^on particuliere d'etre 
lUftf prupie a ceruins organes des corps animes, occatioDne^ par 
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TiONS has not been made a Lecture-book in our cdi- 
l^es, it has been much read in the University. Dr. 
Law, late Bishop of C^lisle% published in 1777 a fine 
edition of all Locke's Works, together with a Life and 
Preface; and the Moral Philosophy of Dr. Paley is 
fruit of the same tree, though damaged in the gather- 
ing. 

As Logic (and with it Metaphysics) had been so greatly 
taught at Cambridge, prior to the Revival of Letters, it 
may be proper to observe, that the Scholastics consi- 
dered thought as making no use of a bodily organ, and, 
indeed, as having no communication with the body. 
They conceived the soul to be the place of ideas, 
rovros rm i^ewv, and logic, like experimental philosophy, as 
having instruments corresponding to the third operation 
of the mind, judgment, and with them comparing toge- 
ther those ideas, and making inferences by the assistance 
of Syllogisms. 

The art therefore was supposed by Bacon and Locke 
to have been exercised in the schools with too many 
subtleties and fleeting uncertainties, deduced from Ari» 
stotle, who, making it consist too much in artificial niles^ 
fell short of the philosophy of the art. Such, indeed, 
was the authority of this philosopher (an extraordinaij 
man after all), that in logic and metaphysics he for many 
years entirely swayed the English and Scottbh univerai- 



la presence d' un objet materiel qui agit sur ses organes, dont let mouv* 
mens on les ebranlemens se transmettent on cerveau. — Dans 1' hommei 
les nerft viennent se reunir & se perdre dans le cenreau. — In my Pob« 
TIC8, however, I have stated an objection to the doctrine of Viva* 

TI0N8. 

• He was Master of Peter House. 
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ties, as he did those of all Europe, till they came to the 
Chapter of Ethics, where, having, according to the 
theology of m6st of the reformed chm'ches, embraced 
the doctrine of Original Sin, they abandoned the Ari- 
stotelian for another standard *. Then Bacon came ; and 
with his powerAil thoughts, varied reading, and brilliant 
compositions — and never perhaps in the same man was 
there a more extraordinary combination, so rich and 
multiform — and gave irresistible weight to the cause; a 
philosopher, often too much of a politician, and, in his 
turn, not to be uniformly admired, nor explicitly fol- 
lowed. 

But though Bacon's and Locke's writings proceed 
upon a lai^er scale, for the purpose of philosophical 
mquiry, logic is still incidentally taught in our colleges, 
and syllogism still followed in our schools. Various 
books were published on the subject at Oxford; and 
Burgersdicius was republished at the University press 
of Cambridge^. But perhaps the best system of logic, 
or, at least, that most favourably now received at Cam- w 
Inridge, is little more than an Abridgment of Locke's 



* Aristoteles primum quasi fandamentnm {ellcitatis, virtutis, delibe- 
ratioiiis borne, et electionis, constitait rationem humanam, perse puram, 
integnun, et tncomiptam. 

Not itaq. quibns ex a^it& veritate revelatum est, homiiram Ixene hf 
teUigendi, volendi, deliberandi, et agendi facultatem a lap^u primsvo 
penttm dettitntam esse, ab Aristotelis sent^tift de felicitatis, virtu- 
tmn et bonamm acdonum f undamento recedere cogimar. 

Tbesis Pbilosopbica. 1599. 

^ Fr. Borgersdicii InstitationiiiD Logicanim Libri duo were first pub- 
lished at Leydea two or three years after Lord Baoon'f Novom Org»* 
■00, and reprinted at Cambridge in 1668. 
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£sftsaj\ This must soBSce for logic and metaplif- 
sics. 

But; we must not close thb article without noticing the 
metapbysico-mathematical Demonstration of the Be- 
ing and Attributes of God, by Dr. Samuel Clarke. It 
has obtained many admirers at Cambridge^ as a subde, 
elaborate performance; but the arguments of it 
were far from being approved by the Metaphysicians of 
his age^ and were probably not satisfactory to himadf. 
We shoul^ remark; that Spinoza and Miraband ^ have 
employed the same arguments to prove the eternal exist- 
ence^ &c. of matter^ which Doctor Clarke applies to 
spirit; and, in short, Dr. Law has shevni, diat the sub- 
ject is not capable of Dr. Clarke's sort of reasoniiq;^ 
from cause to effect (the a priori argument, as it is calledX 
but only from effect to cause (the a posteriori aig»- 
ment). However, religion which consists in the venera^ 
tion of tfie incomprehensible Being, God, diat made us^ 
and is more a matter of feeling, than of mathematical 
/ reasoning, or metaphysical distincticm (as made in the 
schools) is little concerned in the dispute. 

A word or two on grammar : but as we have had occa- 
rion to speak of a philosophical logic, higher than die 
mere vulgar art of scholastics, so here, in contradistinction 
to the grammar of the schools, I must be understood to 
mean Philosophical Grrannnar. Nor will the reader be 

• Doneaii's Logic 

^ Descartes, Pascal, le Boctear Clarke hii meme, ont ete aee«e 
<PAt]ieisiDe, par les Tlieok>gieiis de lenr terns ; ce qui n'eaipeclie post 
que let ikeobgifiu mh$efuen$ fu fatteiU usage de lews pvevfSSy fc se 
lea domeBl conons tret valablcs. Sytteaie de U Natora, Part.. Sac 
Ckap.4. 
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surprised to hear it spoken of in a history of university 
literature^ if he recollects, that not only in our ancient 
monasteries, and colleges derived from them, there were 
i^ular grammar schools % but that as late as the time of 
Archbbhop Parker, students graduated in grammar dis- 
tbct from arts ^, as well as in theology, or canon and 
civil law. 

There has been an attempt at Philosophical Grammar, 
written by one duly related to' our Alma Mater, and it is 
in immediate reference to'^ our own language : the attempt 
has succeeded. The object of the Diversions of Pur-- 
ley (as the book is entitled), is explained by the author 
himself in a few words : speakii^ of his abbreviations, 
or triNGED WORDS, he says, '' I imagine it is in some 
measure with this vehicle of our thoughts, as with the 
vehicles of our bodies. Necessity produced both. Ab- 
breviations are the vehicles of language, the wings of 
Mercury/' In contra-distinction, therefore, to the eight 
parts of speech, as taught in our ordinary grammars, 
Mr. Tooke mamtains, that strictly and philosophically 
speaking, there are only two, the noun and verb : the re- 
mainiiig parts of speech, he considers merely as abbre- 
viations of these. 

The author of the Diversions of Purley lays claim 
to the notice of his Alma Mater, by the following 
ringular address, prefixed to his book — *^ To thb 
University of Cambridge, one of her grateful 
sons, who always considers acts of voluntary justica 



^MonastixwVy Lib. I. 
i» Acad. Hist. Cant, p, 47. 
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towards himself as £ivoiirs^ dedicates this htunUe <rfbiw 

It is true — the Diversions of Purley is not a lecture- 
book; any more than many other works already mea^ 
tioned ; beings however, recommended by a plea of sodi 
filial feeUngS; and being itself a powerful performance, 
a characteristic work, it claims a place in a history of 
Cambridge literature. 

We have thus traced our Alma Mater tibron^ her dif> 
ferent stages of literary progress; through her dark or 
obscure age, her scholastic ^ge, her intermediate, or, as 
it is called in the Appendix to Dr. Cave's Histoeia 
LiTEKAKiA, the Wickliffian age (in which new doc- 
trines were contending for superiority vndi old), and 
through her literary or reformed age, amunencing with 
the revival of literature, at the reformaticm : we most 
follow her now to her last, that is, her mathematical age* 

* EvM nrt(9tifla, or the Phrertions of Porky. Sd Vol* 1790. 
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CHAP. IX. 



MATHEMATICS — DR. BARROW, SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 

MR. WHISTON, AND OTHERS. 



Af ATHEMATICS, by die andents, was called hf 
enunence the learning, and diva madiesis, die dhine 
^naihematies ; yet not till a late period did Cambridge 
University cultivate it, with much devotion or success*: 
but havii^, at length, found the true avenue to it^s tem- 
ple, they have approached to it's most indmate recesses* 
Though there were doubtless (before the time of Dr. 
fiarrow) men of much mathemadcal knomledge at 
Cambridge (of whom notice will inddentally be 
taken in the proper place), yet the mathematical 
age properiy commences with him: his Pra^4ecti- 
<Mies Mafhematicae, being the book that preceded in 



• Pudti haee opprobria nakis 

Ei Set pdnitse, et wm potitm4 re/eOL 

Whtftoa goes on : et podeat nobis non imiiBerita; his 
poiflMSy qnilras scientis mathfinatieae florent alias nbiq^ et eseofam- 
tar; qoibns<|. rerun Vbyiicam a Matiiesi d^eadere snioc^ sitadeo 
eeitaai et ei^loratom. Qoinioio iUad rel maziaie fait opprobrio, <pMkl 
jtMtBBi nathematm nobu academicis miaiaue fnenut cone, cum Do* 
eem efc Professorem ipsam Newtononiy OMNBetraraai Ingns Mwi, me 
^aid a—plins jam dicam, facite Principea^ habuariaui . Pkalae. Aslrap. 
Hab. Caatab. Aatdoqittnai. 1707. 
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course of due mathematical investigation. He was born 
in 1630, and was appointed Master of Trinity College by 
Charles II. Other eminent mathematicians were nearly 
contemporary with him, such as Dr. Smith, and Mr. Cotes, 
of Trinity College, and Mr. Whiston, of Clare Hall, and 
others. But they may all be considered as the precursors, 
or the genuine succesors, of Sir Isaac Newton. Newton 
was of Trinity College, was bom at Woolsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1642, and lived to a good old age, 
though all his discoveries were made and completed in the 
earlier period of his life. . He died in 1727* 

His great work, Naturalis Philosophic Prindpia 
Mathematical was first printed in 1687- It was the 
same light which beamed on Bacon, which guided New- 
ton to his discoveries: what the former considered as 
desiderata, the latter supplied. Prior to their time, the 
mode of philosophizing consisted in assigning to each 
species of things their specific, and occult qualities, 
firom which all the operations of bodies, by some un* 
known, mysterious order, proceeded : this was the {^li- 
losophy of the peripatetics, and having been implicitly 
adopted by. the schoolmen, has been since called the 
Scholastic 'Philosophy : they afiirmed that each effect of 
bodies flowed from its individual nature ; but whence the 
several natures proceeded, they did not shew ; they w^re 
defective in observation and experimeiit, dwelling raflier 
on the names of things, than on the things themselvef. 
According, therefore, to the Newtonians, whose wonis I . 
borrow, they had invented a philosophical language, but 
could not be said to have taught philosophy «. 

» Kewtoni Prindpia Pkilosophise Naturalis. Pnef. a R. Cotfli. 
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ScHne, indeed, according to the statement of the 
Newtonians, had, emei^ng somewhat from this obscmity 

of mere words, maintained that all matter was of the same 
kind ; and that all the variety of forms, which we see in 
bodies, arises from the most simple affections of their 
component parts : but to those affections they assigned 
other modes than what, it appears, has been assigned to 
them by nature, indulging themselves in a liberty, which 
however plausible to the imagination, was not founded in 
reality; they conceived certain unknown %ures and 
magnitudes, positions and motions of parts, together 
with certain occult fluids, which, by entering the pores 
of the bodies, agitated them with great subtlety and 
force : here, too, it was insisted, they had no authority, 
£'om observation or experiment,^ their theory being all 
founded on conjecture: the Newtonians, on advancing 
these objections, had in view the doctrine of atoms and 
vortices of Descartes and his followers. The accuracy 
of many of their mechanical laws and deductions were 
admitted ; but their speculations were considered as mere 
hypotheses, fabulam, said the Newtonians, elegantem 
forte et venustam, fabulam tamen concinnare dicendum 
esse. 

Thus was Newton led on to that third way of philoso- 
phizing, called experimental : he assumed no principle 
that was not sanctioned by phenomena, and from the most 
simple principles he aimed to arrive at general causes, and 
original laws : hypotheses he laid down not as systems to 
be believed, but as questions to be tried ; and he proceed* 
ed by a twofold method, which he called analytic, and 
synthetic : he deduced the more simple powers and laws 
of forces from certain select phenomena ; tlus he called 
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analysis ; and then proceeding firom those single pheno- 
mena to more general and comprehensive forms, he esta- 
blished synthesis. Not that this way of proceeding by 
analysis and synthesis are novelties, they are noticed by 
Aristotle. But these are the rules foUow^ed by Sir Isaac 
Newton, in his way of philosophizing, and by these he 
established a theory, which was said to explain and illus- 
trate the system of the universe. 

According to this theory, then, it was maintained, that all 
bodies had a tendency to gravitate, mutually, and to some 
centre ; that they had a twofold force, one urging them to 
move forward, in a straight line, the other downward, to 
a center ; the two forces combined forming a curve : thus 
he accounted for the motion of the heavenly bodies, and 
all proceeded on mathematical demonstrations, accompa- 
nied with the calculations of algebra. 

The other branches of .philosophy, as well as astrono- 
my, were, in like manner, brought to the test of experi- 
ence, and subjected to mathematics and algebra. 

Such was the philosophy of Newton. 

The science which had been laid down by this great 
man in the profoundest speculations, was opened in a 
more popular manner by others, particularly by Whiston, 
as already observed, in the public schools. — What has 
been said above upon this subject, has been delivered 
nearly in the Newtonian's own words; and it is not 
necessary to proceed farther: suffice it that this philosophy, 
made up, as we have said, of mathematics and algebiii^ 
constitutes now the principal discipline, and prime glory, 
of the University of Cambridge. 

Thus have I attempted to lay before the readers a 
short account of the literature of Cambridge. I haven 
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perhaps^ dwelt too long on its minuter and earliest state, 
and have been, in proportion, of necessity less diffuse on its 
more advanced and important periods: I leave some« 
thing, which I have further to say, for two succeeding 
chapters. 
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CHAP. X. 



BE!NG APPENDIX FIRST TO THE HISTORY OF UNIVER* 
SITY LIT'ERATURE — MR. RAY, AND DR. HARVEY. 

This chapter 18 an after-thought: but an observation or 
two is due to botany ; so a short appendix is added : for 
certainly, botany ought to be considered as in the cycle of 
Cambridge literature. 

This we must conclude, on recollecting, that Mr. Ray, 
elected fellow of Trinity College in 1649, set out from 
Cambridge, on his pedestrian tour through England, to 
search for plants ; that he was the first who made a hor- 
tus siccus, and a regular catalogue of the plants about 
Cambridge : nor is this all. A settled professorship was 
afterwards formed there for botany; two or three emi- 
nent persons formerly gave lectures ^ there in that science, 
and a good botanical garden favourable to the study of it 
has been provided. It is therefore probable, that botany 
was attended to more at Cambridge formerly, than it is 
now. 

It should seem, indeed, as if there had been a peculiar 
predilection for Mr. Ray, and his favourite pursuit, at 



» Particularly Dr. William Heberden, the physician; and Mr. Mar- 
tyn> professor of botany, author of a curious edition of Virgil's Eclogues, 
in reference to botany. 
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Cambridge. Ray^ was a non-conformist, but the college 
strongly solicited him, though in vain, to retain his fd-» 
lowship. It seems, indeed, as if, with respect to him, 
they reversed matters ; the usual practice being, that of 
those who were removed for non-conformity, by the Bar- 
tholomew act, the very portraits were removed from the 
college; whereas there is a full-length portrait of Ray in 
the hall of Trinity college, and a highly-finished bust of 
him in the library, v 

And I am myself desirous of extending this appendix 
to another small article : this, perhaps, will require apolo- 
gy. For I confess, the discovery, to which it referg, wa« 
not the result of any particular studies, nor were the ex- 
periments, from which it was deduced, performed at 
Cambridge. I allude to the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, ascribed to the great physician and anati>* 
xnist, Dr. Harvey. 

But, then, this important theory threw new light on 
the nature of diseases, and particularly on comparative 
anatomy, in which are now delivered distinct appropriate 
lectures at Cambridge ; and as Dr. Harvey, who confirm* 
cd and proved the theory, was a member of the Uni- 
versity, and a fellow of Caius College, in winding up 
this little summary of Cambridge literature, I was im- 
pelled to introduce his name, perhaps, indeed, unsea- 
sonably, but I could not so well have brought my two or 
three observations within the compass of college history* 



* Ray's works are very numerous. In his preface to the Wisdom of 
God in the Creation of the World, he says, << because he conld not serve 
God in the^church^ he thought himself more bound to do it by his writ- 
inss." His fomous work, Historia Plantarum, in 2 vols. foL was prnted 
ittLondon, 1686. 
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I shall not attempt to state the subject^ either by main- 
taining how far the honour of the discovery is to be 
ascribed to Dr. Harvey, or in what proportion or parti 
it is an improvement on former opinions ; nor yet bow 
the theory was proved by Dr. Harvey's correcter obser- 
vations and minuter experiments on the animal oeconomy. 
Some foreigners have not been willing to give all tbe 
honour of a discaoery to Dr. Harvey ; other foreigaen 
have strenuously supported his claim \ It is presumed 



• Dr. Wotton has treated of this subject, in his Hefleetwnt of anekni 
and modem learning, chap. XIII. and, in producing a few passages 
from Hippocrates, allows, that he bad a general notion of it, as aa hf' 
pothesis, but no distinct idea of it ; that he never made it intelligibly 
oor proved it by experiments. He also produces a few quotations finooi 
more modem physicians (anterior to Dr. Harvey) by which he alois to 
shew bow Hr their knowledge on this curious subject went, particolafly 
from poor Serretus, in bis book, entitled, Ckrutianiomi JUttiiuth, pob- 
Usbed in 1653, the very book for which he was burnt at Geneva, aod of 
which there is said to be now only one copy known to eaist. 

Dr. Wotton, however, is not sufficiently copious in his quotations from 
Hippocrates, and he passes by many remarkable passages from other 
ancient writers : as to bis saying, that Andreas Cesalpamis (in his P»- 
rqpatetical qiiestions,yenice 1571), is the/f</ that used the word, oraiXs- 
Hon, in that sense, he is clearly mistaken, for it is used by the Great 
Peripatetic, Aristotle, in exactly that sense, {atfjMrog vtfiolofy the circu- 
lation of the blood, Aristot de Insomniis, as quoted by JhUenoJ) Wot- 
ton is for ascribing the full and clear insight into this sutject, the prac- 
tical knowledge of its uses, and the actual proof of its reality as Ibiuid-- 
«d on experiments, to Dr. Harvey. 

Dutens is more copious in his Extracts, as well from ancient, as more 
modem authors : he aims to reduce the honour of Dr. Harvey very 
low, and has given a short list of foreign physicians, who in their writ- 
ings have maintained, that the circulation of the blood was known to 
Hippocrates, and the ancients ; and he says, on the authority of Jo- 
amies Leonicenos, that Father Paul conununicated the secret to Fa- 
bricins ab Aqaq>endente, medical professor at Padua in tbe i6th cen- 
tury, and socccisor to FnUopins. He adds, that Fullopius discovered 
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too by the annual Harveian Oration, delivered at the Col- 
lege of Physicians in London, that our English physici- 
ans side with the latter ; and Alma Mater is proud to ad- 
mit him among her more illustridUs sons. There is an 
original portrait of Dr. Harvey in the hall of Caius Col- 
lege ; and an admirable portrait in Jesus College Combi- 
nation-room^ said to be one of Dr. Harvey *. 

it to Harvey, being then a medical student in that University. Mons. 
Buteo's Inquiry into the Origin of the Discoveries attributed to the 
moderns, cb. IIL 

Other foreign writers give the crown of correct experiment, clear 
knowledge, and full demonstration to our great anatomist. He pub- 
lished a discourse on the subject at Frankfort, in 1628; and in 1661 
it was re-published at Rotterdam, entitled de Motu Cordis et San- 
Cfuinis, being the Anatomical Exercitations on which his theory it found- 
ed. It is accompanied with a preface, by an eminent Dutch physician, 
Dr. Andreas Sylvius, in the highest degree panegyrical, together with a 
treatise by another. Dr. Jacobus de Back, in the same strain, dedl« 
cated to Dr. Harvey ; and in his Alloquium to the reader, Dr. Back 
■peaks of Harvey, as Circulationis Sanguinis Authore. 

Harvey's Exercitationes de Generatione Animalium, were first pub- 
lished during his life-time, by Dr. George Ent, his contemporary at 
Cambridge : and it is clear from Harvey's admirable preface, that he 
pursued the great principles of Bacon and Newton, as the foundation 
of science : yet was he not backward to acknowledge his obligations to 
those who preceded him. << Id ne fieret,'* says be, *' aliorum, qui in 
lioc negotio mihi facem praetulerunt, insisto vestigiis ; eorumq. (quoad 
licttit) utOT verbis, prae ceteris autem Aristotelem ex antiquis ; ex re- 
centioribus vero Fabricium ab Aquapendente sequor ; ilium tanquam 
ilncem ; hunc ut Praemonstratorem.'* This curious book, illustrative 
occasionally of his great doctrine, the Circulation of the Blood, was re- 
published at Amsterdam, in 1651. 

• The College of Physicians in London, — so high a value did they put on 
Dr. Harvey's Works,— published an Edition of them in 1767 : and they 
possess a fine original portrait of him, by Theodore Jansen j to which, 
that in the Combination-room of Jesus College bears a striking resem- 
blance. 

TOL. U P 
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CHAP. XI. 



REFLECTIONS ARISING FROM THE PRECEDING CHAP- 
TER, BEING APPENDIX II. — PRESENT STATE OF 
THE PROFESSORSHIPS. 



In attempting to state within limits, which are necessaii- 
Ij SO circumscribed, the rise and progress of literature and 
philosophy, in this ancient and learned institution, I have 
engaged, I perceive, in an arduous undertaking ; and have 
endeavoured, therefore, to supply a lack of ability by addi- 
tional industry ; to make up for brevity of time, and nar- 
rowness of limits, by calmness of attention, and comprehen- 
siveness of plan. It should be recollected, that I am not 
a professor, but an historian, and that only on a small 
scale : correctness, not depth is required : readers must 
look for a summary, not a detail. To speak ingenuously, 
I fell on the subject almost insensibly, at first, and ad- 
vanced gradually without system, sensim sine sensn; 
till, at length, I found myself within an enchanted circlci 
out of which there was no escaping. 

Had I not made one general appeal to the reader's in- 
dulgence, I should have found occasion for a particular 
one here : but a candour that is not puerile, acts with se> 
riousness ; and a judgment, which is not intemperate, wiO 
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be tempered with candour ; and to appeal to any other 
species of candour^ or to any other species of judgment, 
would be trifling. Let it suffice. I proceed to general 
observations. 

It is easy to condemn or to admire in the gross. This is 
Ae folly of weak minds^ the disease of indolence, the 
self-idolizing aflection of conceit and vaiuty. 

Some years ago, the dispute concerning the superiority 
of the ancient or modern learning was a popular topic. 
In the reign of Charles II. when the Royal Society 
was established, Stubbs and Glanvile, and bishop Sprat", 
compared the old and new philosophy, more particularly 
in reference to the state of that institution. In France the 
question was examined on a larger scale, in reference to 
the full extent of science. As the Royal Society originated 
^th Oxford men, the question at first was discussed priiH 
cipally by members of that University ; afterwards, it was^ 
taken up by writers who were members of the University 
of Cambridge. Sir William Temple was for giving the 
crown to the ancients ; Dr. Wotton more generally to 
the modems ; and Mr. Baker thought there was not over^ 
much among either, or that we should have known bet- 
ter where to find it. Allusions have already been made 
to the two last. Bacon, too, we have seen, had some* 
years before, not so much holden the balance of compaii* 
son^ as given something of weight to that scale, where 
only it tould be useful. And it was rather by the point- 
ing out of defects, than dwelling on excellencies, that be 
improved philosophy. 

In an hiatorian,^ even this is not requisite. He may 
ecnteat himself with a less arduous, less inviduous task^ 

• Bkhop^^Spni wrote a Hbtory oCUie Royal Society. Soe partddv 
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that of stating facts : and be his private judgment what 
it may^ public flicts are of the nature of general ap- 
peals : for the occasional interferences^ actual establish- 
mentS; or even experiments and attempts, made within 
a University, by those of their own body, and by royal or 
private patronage, ought to have, and with individuals^ 
at least, will hav^, their proper authority. 

It might have appeared, perhaps, rather popular to 
bring the question concerning literature nearer home, 
by enquiring, which of the two Universities, Oxford or 
Cambridge, had most excelled. For there is a spirit of ri- 
valry^ which is wont to pervade societies, as well as indi- 
viduals : and he who gratifies an academical propensity, 
might, plausibly enough, presume on some prejudice in 
his favour. But on the other hand, those dissatisfied 
with the question. Which is the most ancient University ? 
might not have been warmed by the other, Which is the 
most excellent? They might have maintained, that the 
whole truth cannot be on both sides of the question, nor 
on either, though something of the truth might ; and that 
if both Universities have had defects, both too have had 
excellencies. 

It has been insisted on, by several members of this 
University, as assort of fundamental in a literary society, 
that no restraint should be put on the human understand- 
ing. It is maintained by others, that no restraint has 
been laid here ; and I am glad to hear it. Where should 
we have found Bacons and Newtons, and Bentleys, if 
their understandings had been held in leading-strings, by 
an obedience to the fancies of preceding ages i 

We have taken a short view of our dark and scholastic agei 
of literature in the University. They are not the wise m^n 
of Cambridge, but of Goshen^ who assert that iQ tfaoMi 
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ages, Cambridge had nothing but dreams and drones. 
There was ample room for the entrance of succeeding 
phOosophers ; but Cambridge always had its great^ and 
wise, and good men. In systems of science, even falsely 
so called, there are many sparks of truth, which, when 
elicited, may be concentrated, and become the light of 
future ages. Let us tread manfully, but not scornfully, 
over the sepulchres of our ancestors. Bacon not only 
improved upon the writings of the ancients, but, as before 
observed, was greatly indebted to them : the doctrine df 
Newton was not unknown to Empedocles, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle^: by travelling more eastward, we 
shall find many doctrines, deemed more modem, there ^ ; 

* Tbnsy in the formation of the world, Timaeus the Locrian^ is made 
by Plato, to maintain the two powers, projection and gravitation 
imposed by the Demiergus of Nature, w «oTf/x«^e ivo imafxuf, 
o^of xijetcuofy Tai tt ravrv/y luti ras rw trt^* a xeu ivo-fjuxros t»<raetf ovx 
ix ruf gofw mcxi^ttro* "Koyoi i* oiit xsrains rrri tuct* o^iOfMvg crvyruxafiAiyoi* 
ws Xoyoi; xartc fMiMtj iiti^nxH it or* ttrig^afAMy* »f fxn ayyou i^ wy a 4'<^X'» 
Ml ^c' m, avjifaiut. Platon. Op. Edit Steph. Vot 2. p. 95, 96. I forbear 
quoting the other authorities : they may be seen in Dutens at large, 
B. 2, ch. 6. Though they are copied incorrectly, yet it will be seen from 
them, that the law of universal gravitation, if true, is no modem dis* 
covery ; the demonstrations and explanations only are new : nor is the 
famous problem of Kepler's, in relation to the planets, concerning the in« 
verse proportion of the quantity of matter, and the square of its distance; 
nor would Newton have claimed these as new discoveries, however 
some modems have chosen to talk. See the autlioritiei of the ancients 
on these subjects admitted and confirmed by Gregory and Maclaurin in 
Dutens as above. 

lliafc some other of the modem theories, claimed at discoveries by 
the modems, were known to the ancienU, see clearly shewn in Pliny's 
Natural History, lib. 2. 

^ I more particularly allude to the doctrine of JEther, as maintained 
by the ancient Chaldaeans. See Stanleii Hist. Philosoph. Orient, by Le 
Clerc. lib. i, s. S, cap. idiL xiv. and the Zmfoa^pt Xoycs, which, whether 
f eDuine or not, contain some fragments of their ancient philosophy. 
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and in our schools at Cambridge^ we still maintain many 
points which the old schoolmen maintained long before ^ 

But, who will pretend to deny that advances and im- 
provements have been made ? Ages of ages of learn^ 
men cannot have succeeded each other, occupied in calm 
studies, without acquiring something from those who 
went before, and adding to the common stock : and iq 
our own University many circumstances have favoured 
improvements. At the revival of literature, something of 
liberation from a superstitious adherence to authority 
gave greater scope to theological enquiry ; an extended 
acquaintance with languages, opened a wider field to cri- 
ticism ; an increase of light, the discovery and improve- 
ment in useful instruments and machines, all have aided 
experiments, developed new facts, and enlarged the regions 
of philosophy. That advances have been made in alge- 
bra and geography, who will deny ? We have been breaks 
ing off from old laws, and the authority of great names. 
But custom stands still; and reformers, in their zeal, 
sometimes go back. 

But let us now leave the higher grounds, and proceed 
in the more humble path of public encoiu-agement, re- 
gular prosecution, and gradual improvement. This is 
Ihe more popular way, as it will exhibit a short view of 
die literature of our University, in actual practice, and 
in modem time. To point out some barren spots, Xoo^ 

*- Franconis Biurgersdicii, sive Methodus Defioitioiiu;ii et Confcro« 
T^rsiarum txx%^ Bat. 1627. Hac de causi Authores citavi npn a^tiqopc 
illos GraecoSy Arabas, et Latinos Interpretes, Apbrodisium, Amn)oi4a|:i)| 
PfaUoppnum^ Simplicium,Themistium, AviceDnam* AveiToem, Boethium, 
Thomam, &c. qui autgritatem ha^eot ab antiquitate ; sed ^QQtOfes, 
Conimbrieenses^ Zabarellam, Per6riani» Tol^tum, aliosq : no?«(S Scrip- 
\w»t, ex qaibns ducerfi soktisf prima XvMivmx^ Phiiosoiibias. 
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may lead some happier genius to useful speculations and 
pcqjects of improvement. 

To speak directly to facts^ no one can doubt^ that the 
attention of the literati at Cambridge has been more steadi- 
fy directed to various branches of literature, by the found** 
ii^ of professorships in Hen. VIII.'s reign : that is one 
of the more memorable epochs, whence the present 
establishments in our University may be dated. Other 
professorships succeeded them. Thomas Lucas, Esq. 
in 166,9, founded a professorship, which has been filled 
by the most eminent mathematicians. Of these, Sir 
baac Newton gave no public lectures himself, being 
wholly occupied in his mathematical researches ; but Mr. 
WUston, his successor, aimed to render his researches 
p<iinilar, by giving lectures in the public schools, as it was 
formerly very common to do. The present Lucasian 
professor, is Dr. Isaac Milner, master of Queen's 
CoUege. 

The Plumean professorship was founded by Dr. Plume, 
in I704f, and superadded the great desideratum of eiqperi- 
ment to demonstration ; as now illustrated by Mr. Vince, 
foimerly of Sidney College. The Plumean lectures are 
aeconimodated to the mathematical studies of the Uni- 
versityy relating to mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, astro- 
my, mugnetism, electricity, and galvanism. 

The Greek and Hebrew professorships, (those founded 
by Hen. VIIL) had, from their origin, no doubt, a liberal 
tendency ; but as the salary continues the same, as in the 
Foiiiidier'3 reign, (merely £40. a year), we must not be 
sutprited, if the labour of them does not increase ; and 
that they have been for many years considered as only a 
feather in the cap. (Mr. Richard Porson, the late Greek 
professor, once meditated to deliver a course of lectures 
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on Greek literature). The Arabic we have seen m 
a similar predicament ; but with this difference, it cannot 
boast a royal founder. It was founded by Sir Thomas 
Adams, Bart, in 1632. The present Hebrew professor 
is Dr. Lloyd ; of Greek, Mr. Monk ; of Arabic, Mr. 
Palmer. 

Divinity has different professorships, that take differ- 
ent directions, while to each professor is assigned his ap- 
propriate employment. The present Margaret profes- 
sor, previously to his appointment, had added something 
to the stock of the English theological student, by introduc- 
ing the criticisms of the New Testament of an eminent 
German professor^ considerably increased by his own ; 
while the Rev. Mr. Hulse found new employment for a 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, (by his will, April 21, 1792), 
whom he appointed to reply to any current or popular 
objections of Atheists or Deists against the Christian 
religion. John Norris, Esq. also, founded a professorship 
for divinity in 1768. The professor is Mr. Fawcet. 

The professorship of natural and experimental philoso- 
phy, founded by Mr. Jackson, in 1783, embraces chemis- 
try ; but there is also a distinct professorship of chemis- 
try, founded 1713. The present professor, by applying 
machines formed by his own ingenuity, has given the sci- 
ence a new direction in the illustration of the arts and 
manufactures of thb country ^ : and the professorship of 
Mineralogy, founded by the University in 1803, has, under 
the direction of Dr. Clarke, in like manner enlarged the 
sphere of mineralogy, illustrating by it many points in 

• Introduction to the N. T. by J. D. Michaelit, he, translated wiUi 
notes, kc. by Herbert Marsh, D.D. 1793. 

^ A plan of a Course of Lectures on Arts and Manufactures, &o. Bj 
Vf, Parish, M,A. he 1796. 
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natural history, architecture, and sculpture, with other 
iNraiiches of literature. He may, indeed, be said to have 
formed the professorship, having before its foundation 
drawn up a syllabus of lectures, and produced mineralo- 
gical specimens, in reference to which the professorship 
was founded. There is another professorship of mine- 
ralogy that was founded prior to this, viz. in 1724, by 
Dr. Woodward. 

There are some gentlemen, not professors, but one 
formerly a college tutor, another, at present, 4'esiding 
in the University, who have endeavoured to present new 
theories, or rules for practice to students in the 
sciences of astronomy and algebra, different somewhat 
from those generally received; the former, proposes to 
alter the language of algebra; the latter, to introduce 
less of geometry into its calculations, and suggests the 
desideratum of an observatory for astronomy ; each aim- 
ing, in general, to improve the science, though each takes 
a different ground, and has in view a different specific 
object. Let others determine the result ; mine is only to 
state the fact ''. 

• The Modern Treatises on Algebra, in succession with those of Mac- 
lanrin and Saunderson more generally read in the University, are Mr. 
Wood's Elements of Algebra and Mr. Bridge's Elements of Algebra. 
Mr. Thomas Manning, also, an ingenious man, engaged now in some lite- 
rary inquiries in China, published an Ij^troduction to Arithmetic and 
Algebra in 1796. The Treatise on Algebra, alluded to in the text, was 
pablisbed by Mr. William Frend ; in connection with whom, should be 
mentioned Mr. Maseres, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, as maintaining 
the fame theories, no Cambridge professor, indeed, but one of its old- 
est members, and well-known, by his writings, as an eminent mathema- 
tician K In Mr. Frend's Evening Amusements for 1812 and 1S13, will be 



b Baron Maseres is the Arst who obUined the Chancellor's priie im 
1755» and is stiU livinf . 
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We must not pass over the professorship of civil laww 
Th^ Roman imperial^ or civil law, founded in the mere 
^asure of the prince^ at a time when Rome had lost its 
liberty^ never properly suited the taste of our British an* 
cestors : every one knows^ how strenuously our barons re- 
sisted its progress : ^^ Nolumus Leges Anglise mutari«'' 
^ We will not that the laws of England should be chang- 
ed :" and the civil law has not been studied much in the 
Universities since the reformation: the study of the 
canon law was prohibited by Henry VIII. and it is wor- 
thy of remark; that the same power that prohibited the 
study of the canon law^ established a distinct professor- 
ship for the civil ^. 

The late Bishop Hallifax^ professor of civil law in 
1770; published his lectures^ delivered in the course of 
hi» professorship ; and Dr. Jowett published his plan of 
lectures in 179^* But our lecturers on civil law keep in 
sight the common law : and still further^ to confine with* 
in dde limits the civil law^ a professorship^ exclusively for 
the laws of England, was founded by the University as 
late as 1788. The present professor is Mr. Christian. 

But after all, Cambridge is not the proper place for 
the study of the law : and Sir John Fortescue shews the 
reasons ; the principal of which, in his time, was, that the 
English laws were to be studied in three languages, the 

found what ifi alhided to in the text on Astronomy ; and in the IPreSact to 
Mr. WbodhoQse's Elements of Astrotiomy, what relates to an dbaerrap 
tory. 

* Injiinctiones Regise ad TJniversitatem Cantahrigise transmissse, ac 
per Magf^rum Tho. Cromwell dieti Regis Visitatorem generalem et 
Vicegerentem ac Universitatis CanCellarinm adinvents An. 27 Reg: 
Hen. VIII; Hare*s M8S. The crrtl and canon law- had gene r all y 
assisted eaidi other r;/' hot hei» the study of the canon Uw is^prohihited, • 
and a Greek and Latin lecture foanded at the ^¥pf9n«e of the Volh 
versity." Br. Parris's note in loco. 
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Latip, .t}ie Norman French, ^d the English ; whereas 
the s^i^ces were only taught in one, the English : another 
was, that students should be near London. Here are the 
mns of court ^: hence the expediency of having proper 
college?, hostles, or inns of law, in the great city. 
' So again, with respect to physic, there is a distinct 
professorship, founded for it by Henry VIII. though (its 
sal^ being only £40 a year) it is little more than honor- 
ary ; axid another for anatomy, founded by the University 
in 1,707 ; yet Cambridge has never been considered as 
the proper place for the medical or anatomical student. 
The proper place is a great city like London or Edin- 
burgh : and, without touching on the history of those 
eminent men of the latter city, in the medical profession, 
(which however conmiences but late,) we need only com- 
pare together the population and local circumstances of 
the two places, for the reasons on which the superior 
medical advantages of them over Cambridge depend : for 
numerous crowded hospitals, and other public institutions, 
must always furnish materials for lectures and experi- 
ments, which cannot be supplied in a town comparatively 
small, and vrith a single hospital. The present Regius Pro- 
fessor of physic is Sir Isaac Pennington : of anatomy Sir 
BuMck HarM'ood, who delivers lectures on comparative 
anatomy. 

Other professorships, lectureships, and fellowships, (^ 
mean the travelling fellowships,) might be mentioned^ 
For sinecures, as such, I make no distinct head : where 

* Fortescue de Laad. LI. Aog. cap. 48. In addition, and in loiiie 
measure^ in contradistinction to the reasons assigned by Sir Joba 
Fortescue, why the municipal or common law was not formerly studied 
ia onr Unirertities, Blackstone mentions the character and offices of 
the dergyy who were canonists, and civilians ; and through their attacln 
SMDt to the see of Rome, no friends to the oommon law of EogUmd* 
CoMMiirrAKXis, &c. on the Laws of Bngknd, Introdiietiaa. 
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we do not absolutely approve, we are not prepared posi- 
ttrely to applaud; and then unqualified to reform, are 
sometimes as little inclined to condemn. Let then the 
arguments stand, as they are urged, in all dieir forc^-— 
that Universities should possess, in certain cases, die 
means for bestowing on merit benefits without services, 
as well as of remunerating services with merited ease 
and dignified retreat. But without obtruding an opini- 
<^n, it is sometimes not out of place to state facts, and 
facts well known and public, it cannot be impertinent to 
repeat. 

The high character of Oxford for oriental literature, 
superior to that of Cambridge, has been already mention- 
ed. It may be further remarked, that Oxford enjoys, 
what one of our Cambridge literati notices, as we have 
seen, to be a desideratum in this University, an observa- 
tory for astronomy. Oxford also has a professorship, 
(and it ought to be made of some consequence to Englidi- 
men,) a Saxon professorship, not possessed at Cambridge. 

The Scotch Universities have gained reputation by 
dieir lectures in Political (Economy. Cambridge makes 
no distinct professorship for this important branch of 
science : those which approach nearest to it were deliver- 
ed, as lectures, by a tutor in his private college*. This 
circumstance of there bdng no professorship for this sci- 
ence so impressed a late tutor of Queen's, that he pub- 
lished a judicious syllabus of lectures, professedly on po- 
litical oeconomy, witii a view to giving a course of public 
lectures ^. 

*■ Dr. Paky'f Lectttret on Moral Philosopby. 

^ A SyVbboM or AteUact of a Sjrttem of Political Phfloaophy; to 
wbich if prefixed a DissertatioD, recommendipg tbai the ftody of poli- 
iical ctconcmj be encooraged in the UniTertityy by a eoune of 
lectures. By Bobert AcUom Ingraa, B,D. 1799. 
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It is well-known^ that Edinburgh has a distinct profes- 
sorship for agriculture. How far the improvements made 
in agriculture, may be, in any measure indebted to that pro- 
fessorship in the way of science, or to statistical and agri- 
cultural Surveys, in the way of observation, let others de- 
termine : but improvements in agriculture have, as all 
know, been made in Scotland. Cambridgeshire, too, it is 
well-known, is an agricultural county; and certain pro- 
fessors have, no doubt, in their lectures, with propriety, 
assigned agriculture its place in their course of lectures. 
But let not ignorance smile at scientific farmers* and pro- 
fessors of agriculture. Who knows not that agriculture 
derives its surest rules, its most natural improvements, 
and steadiest supports, from science ? 

That the University of Oxford should have a Saxon pro- 
fessorship, and Cambridge not, as just observed, is a cir- 
cumstance which some might choose to dwell on with pe- 
culiar emphasis. Every one, too, will recollect what at- 
tention the French have paid to the study of their own 
language, from the time 6f Cardinal Richlieu, under 
whose auspices was founded an academy, exclusively, for 
die study of the French language* : now the Saxon is 
in fact our own language : it was that spoken by 
our English ancestors, and into that the greater part of 
our words, and our grammar, may be resolved. Conse- 
quently, in inquiries into the genius, analysis, and con- 



a Recueil des Harangues prononc^es par Messieurs de I'Academie 
Frao9oi8e, dans leurs Receptions, et en d'auires occasions, depuis 
I'establissement de PAcademie jasq'll present. Par Jean-BapUste 
Coigoard. Monsieur Charpentier, one of the academicians, in his ad- 
dress, ascribes the perfection of the French poetry and doquence to 
this instktttion, and, conformably to that idea, wrote his Treatise de 
L'excelleDCt de la Laogue Franvoise, 
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stniction of the English language^ and into oar local cus- 
toms, and national antiquities, as well as our history and 
laws, a knowledge of the Saxon language must briiq^ 
widi it undoubted advantages : and, perhaps, never ftom 
the English press issued a book, better Entitled on many 
accounts, to the attention of Englishmen, than Bishop 
Wilkins's edition of the Anglo Saxon Laws. 

The language itself, too, is copious and expressive*. 
Should any one affect to treat it as monotonous and poor, 
he should be dismissed for more correct information, and 
wholesome chastisement, to an English lady, who wrote 
a very useful Saxon Grammar^. 

I cannot help adding what follows on this subject. 
In Baker's MSS. in the British Museum, are some 
papers relative to a Saxon professorship* From several 
letters of Sir Henry Spelman, the antiquary, copied from 
MSS. in the public library at Cambridge, it appears, 
that a few years before his death, he meditated to found 
a Saxon lectureship ; and that eighteen years after the 
establbhmsnt of the Arabic lectureship, by Sir Thomas 
Adams, Lord Mayor of London, funds were appro- 
priated by Spelman for a Saxon one. The order of 
the senate may be seen among Baker's Papers, signed 
by the Vice Chancellor; and part of an introductory 
cfiscourse to the University. The following is the title : 
''Or^tio'et Specimen in Britanno-Saxonicam Prselec-^ 

SSee a Treatise cm Laoguagef^ and one professedly on the Eoslisli 

Language, in Camden'i Rcmaivs. 

• 
* Twhee lo Dr. Hidcet of the Rodiinetits of Granmiar for the 

En|^i^*9aaott Toogae; hy 'EMz* BMx^. This work is gronsded os 

DIr. Hickes^i Ofannnatiea Aagfosax. in bisTbesatinti Linguanta SepCto* 

titofiaUimii-^Mfi. Elstob bandies those who afl^ect to treat tb* ftMom 

language and aotkiaitief eontemptnoiitty wllb great inartaiM. 
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tionem, auspicib honorabilis viri Domim Henrici Spel- 
man inchoatam^ datum et habitum in Conventu acade* 
micorum omnium ordinum in Scholis juris consultorum 
ab Abrahamo Wheloco/' 

Englished : 

An Oration and Specimen towards a British Saxon 
Prelection^ begun under the auspices of that honouraUe 
gentleman, Henry Spelman; given and delivered at a 
meeting of the academics of all ranks in the law schools, 
by Abraham Whelock. 

The Oration and Specimen are very short, abrupt, and 
unfinished, ending with— csetera desiderantur. 

And here some readers may call to mind, the profes- 
sorship (founded by Geo. I. in 1724,) of Modern His- 
tory, which in the hands of Mr. Gray, was ineffective : 
this is mentioned not to censure Mr. Gray, but to ap- 
plaud die present professor, Mr. Smyth. Mr. 'Mason 
has undertaken Mr. Gray's defence. It appears, tiiere 
were seme difficulties in the way, which Mr. Gray could 
not easily surmount ; and that after all, had he lived, (for 
he had great scruples on the subject,) he would, most 
probably, either have given lectures, or resigned* the 
professorship. 

Tlie circumstance has been more particularly mention* 
ed, to shew, how establishments, that may have been suf-* 
fared to sleep awhile, may be brought again into effect. 
F<Mr under the management of the present professor, 
ibe department of modem history is become, not merely 
^fective, but of high consideration. 

It is obvious to remark, that Alma Mater has no profes* 
nonbip for the fine arts. Anciently, in the mon&teries, 

• See Mr. Gray's last Letter to Mr. Mason, wi^ the obsenrations of 
t^ latter on it, attkeendof Mason's Memoirs of the Lifo and.Wi^ 
ioff of Mr. Gray. 
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Art took her seat near Science. What there was of 
painting was executed principally in monasteries. The 
Norman divines were generally architects^ who studied to 
rival each other^ and sometimes strove to outvie them- 
selveS; in their churches of massy, curious, elaborate 
workmanship. Nuns were limners : and tne finest Gothic 
buildings were designed and superintended by monks and 
abbots. 

But as Science extended her views, she increased her 
stores, and would not admit of partnership. Art has^ 
therefore, provided for herself elsewhere. She seeks 
royal academies, and the great city, where numerous 
paintings of the best masters, and models of the antique, 
abound ; where rivalry stimulates to excellence, and excel- 
lence may look for the public patronage. 

But though Alma Mater has no professorships of the 
arts, she is not without exquisite models : she can shew 
but few fine paintings ; but she exhibits one of the grandest 
display of public buildings in England : she has a few very 
exquisite busts and magnificent statues of her sons ; and 
some of her best modem buildings were designed by her 
own members. 

Cambridge possesses, in the town and university, a few 
specimens of Norman or Saxon architectiu'e, the most 
perfect of the Gothic, (as King's College Chapel,) and 
some of all the Grecian and Roman orders : these may be 
called her silent lecturers. Let a person, inquisitive into 
diese matters, furnish himself with a few books^ that are 
within reach of almost every one^ and study these buildings, 
and he will enjoy the advantage of a professorship without 
its formsdity. Thus it was Gray, who, for the twenty-five 
last years of his life, resided almost constantly 8^ Cam- 
Bridge, studied architecture ; and few men were better 
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acquainted with the principles of our old English archi- 
tecture than Mr. Gray. 

And here, perhaps, some may ask : But has Cambridge 
done nothing for poetry ? Has she no professorship for 
this divine art ? No— but Oxford has. True — ^Which has 
acted most judiciously? Gray refused the offer of poet 
laureat's place ; and I doubt whether he would • have 
had hiunility enough for a professorship of poetry. 

The fact is, the province of poetry is more to please 
than instruct, or rather, prodesse delectando, to profit in / 
pleasing, and her essential qualities are not so much the 
effect of a too regular discipline, as of force of imagina- 
tion. You may give laws for framing measures, and advice 
to poetry in the form of poetical praelections*, with great 
exactness, and much at ease ; but. Can you kindle up the 
fires of genius ? Can you call forth the sublune energies 
of poetry ? 

Whether Alma Mater's conduct is a silent reply to such 
objections ; whether she has proceeded from accidental 
oversight, or systematic design, matters not. But let an 
Oxford critic bear testimony, that, in true poetry, Cam- 
bridge has not been defective ; that without a professor to 
cultivate the soil, and amidst all her mathematical training, 
which is said to stint the growth of poetry, our Alma 
Mater of Cambridge, in times past, has produced a rich 

* I do not mean to degrade such books as Trapp*s Praelect. Poetice, 
(Oxford, 1722,) but allude to a too large expectation from them, and 
too minute) artificial an application of them ; being entirely of Longi- 
ntu's opinion on the subject: — Or* aurn (Natura) /aiv urpwrov n »tat apx*" 
TX/wov yfVKriwff 5"ot^«ov iTrt vjwtrmy v^t^n^iV rag' it trocrortiros xxu T0» f^ 
txarv *«Mpo», tri it T»jv a'n\etyffarmt utrxno-ty rt >uti x^nvtv ixam xffapopiaatf xai 
ruyivfyxAv n fxiOoiog. And again, — flf n /^«v ^verig mv rng ivrvy^ias rm^iv 
tvvyiHi n rty^n it rtvris iv^ovXiag, De Sublimitate, cd. Pearce, p. 10. 12. 
I also allude to what was, probably, Gray's opinion on the subject. 
YOL. I. 9 
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harvest*: and^ Who will say^ that many, in modern timeff, 
amongst her writers of prize poems^ and tripos poemSf 
and amongst those known to the world as poets^ could not 
haVe fixed upon one fitted to fill a poetical chair^ or to be 
complimented as a nominal professor i 

Has not Alma Mater entered into the sentiments of 
one^ wiio, though no professor, knew and felt the dignity, 
to which true poetry aspires f 

*' Poesy," says he, " is a part of learning, in measure 
of words, in part restrained, but in all other parts ex* 
tremely licensed, and doth truly refer to the imagination; 
which, not being tied to the laws of matter, may, at plea- 
sure join that which nature has severed, and sever that 
which nature has joined ; and so make unlawful matches 
and divorces of things; pictoribus, atq. poetis, 8lc. It is 
taken in two senses, in respect of words or matter : in the 
first sense, it is but a character of style, and belongeth to 
arts of speech, and is not pertinent to the present : in the 
latter it is, as hath been said, one of the principal portions 
of learning, and is nothing less than that feigned history 
which may be styled as well in prose as poetry. 

'' The use of this feigned History hath been to give some 
shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man, in those points 
wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the world being 
inferior to the soul ; by reason whereof there is, agreeable 
to the spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more ex- 
act goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be 
found in the nature of things. Therefore, because the 
acts, or events of true history, have not that magnitude 
which sattsfieth the mitid of man, poesy feignedi acts atid 

» See Bishop Newton*8 Life of Milton. The biographer admits tlwt 
CambrMi^ has prodaced a richer hanrett of poetry thaa Oxford. 
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events greater and more heroical : because true history 
propoundeth the successes and issues of actions not so 
agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesy 
feigns them more just in retribution^ and more according 
to revealed providence : because true history representeth 
actions and events more ordinary and less interchanged, 
therefore poesy endueth them with more rareness, and 
more unexpected variation, so as it appeareth, that poesy 
scrveth and conferretlr to magnanimity, morality, and de- 
lectation*." 

Having, then, in the preceding pages, hinted at a few 
omissions in our Alma Mater, let us acknowledge her su- 
periorities. In what is greatest she is generally understood 
to be great. The Marquis de Condamini, treating of 
Academies, (A. 1755,) objects, " that though there were 
several academies^ at Rome for poetry, eloquence, sculp- 
ture, and painting, for designing and modelling, there was 
none, even there, for physic and mathematics, and that 
dvoughout all Italy, there was only one for antiquities^ 
and one for the sciences." The academy at Naples was 
not established till after 1755. 



* The PftOFiciEMCE and Advancement of LBAENtNc. 

^ There are, however, besides, several universities in Italy. The au- 
thor is speaking only of its academies. 
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PART III. 



PUBLIC WALKS, AND PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 



CHAP, I. 



PUBLIC WALKS. 



Our public walks and public buildings are usually 
made the subject merely of description : it is intended 
with description to intermix^ on the present occasion, a 
little of literary remark: true, indeed, it is, that the routine 
of our walks, and gardens, and public edifices, constitutes 
no part of our Cambridge literature ; but what relates to 
them is concerned both with science and art : and a few 
literary remarks, in treating of them, may seem not out of 
order in a University History. 

On contemplating a spot of ground, before it is laid 
out, we should inquire what it can be made from its 
natural qualities and capabilities ; what it might be made 
under the direction of a man of genius and taste ; and 
what it ought to be made, in reference to its future desig- 
nation and inhabitants. Who expects to find the bold 
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points^ and striking contrasts^ of mountain-scenery, the 
roaring cascade, or thundering cataract, on a plain i Who 
raises plantations of oaks in a com field i or, who, in a 
park, looks for light espaliers, and parterres of flowers i 

But learn to rein 
Thy skiU within the limits she allows; 
Great Nature scorns controul ; she will not bear 
One beauty foreign to the spot or soil. 

Mason*8 English Garden, 

Let us distinguish, too, between gardens and public 
walks ; between a nobleman's pleasure ground, and a spot 
to be adapted to the health and exercbe of students, to 
academic retreats, which invite to meditation. 

A D'Ermenonville *, or our own Mason % had they been 
called, at first, to create beauties on this spot, might cer- 
tainly have formed some charms, which it now wants : 
and could they have commanded the Cam, might have 
done a great deal. I am reminded, too, that Mr. Brown, 
so much admired for his skill in landscape gardenings 
could do wonders on a plain surface, by help of draining 

. » R. L. Qerardui, Viscoimte D'ErmenonTille, author of an admirable 
BiSAY on Laitdscape. 

^ Author of as admirable a poem, called the English Garden. 

• Mr. Brown's plan may be seen at the entrance of the VniTersity 
library. He was tbt particular friend of Mr. Mason, and lies bwaed in 
Fenstanton chunsh, a few miles from Cambridge. Oo his monnaieiit is 
the following inscription, written by Mason. 

Lancelot Brown, Esq. died February 6, 1763, aged^ y^arf. 

Ye sons of elegance;, vrbo truly taste 

The simple charms that genuine art supplies^ 
Come from the sylvan scenes his genius grac'd. 

And offer here your tributary sighs. 
But know, that more than genius slumbers here^ * 

Virtues were bis which Art's bert powers tcanaoend s 
X^ome, ye superior train! who these rei^er^ 

And weep the Christian, Husband, Father, Friend. 
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muurahes, of artificial waters^ and vallies^ and by removing 
ground ;^ by serpentine walks^ and plantations of trees^ 
he wished to display his taste on these grounds^ and Mr« 
Ashby has hinted that the expense would have been 
scarce worth mentioning ; a noble young Duke^ then re« 
siding in one of the colleges^ having proposed to set it on 
foot, by a subscription of lOOOl. This subject, at the 
time, engaged much attention, but the plan was never 
realized. Whether for {Measure, or for profit, the im« 
provements would have been worth this moderate expense, 
whether the projector would have received the thanks of 
the town, or the gratitude of posterity, or to what extent 
Mr. Brown's specific plan was capable of being realized, 
are questions foreign to our narration. 

To the public grounds of an university, what seems 
coi^enial, are walks agreeably, but not abruptly vnnding^ 
lofty trees. 



s 



O'er arching groves. 



That contemplation loves. 

Gray. 

seats, or alcoves, not rustic, nor yet fEUitastical; not placed 
at random, nor yet formally obtrusive; with edifices 
adapted to the scenery and place. But, who, in such 
places would look for tonsile trees, jets d'eaux, and zigzag 
walks ; Chinese temples, or Diogenes's tubs ? Not that 
Mr. Brovm's improvements were in this little style : hit 
plan shall presently speak for itself. The eye would cer- 
tainly have been pleased with walks more winding;, with a 
greater variety of trees, with something more of a vwnter 
garden of ev^-greens, and of light underwood near the 
banks of the river, and that without affecting to bring the 
Wye, (Mr Vsk, to these haunts, or obttnictmg the naviga- 
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tion. What future improvers may effect, time only will 
show. But let these hints supersede much of criticism 
on landscape gardening : and as the genius of the place 
does not require, so will our attempts not aspire to length 
or labour of description. 

Sed summa sequar fastigia rerum. 

yirgU. 

These grounds, then, as they are now disposed, consist 
of several walks with plantations of majestic elms, ex- 
cept one of a grand row of chesnuts, and two or three of 
limes. The walks are in general strait, and Cam moves 
near them; not crowned about here with much of his 
sedge, nor yet with cheerful underwood, but with slow, 
sullen course. Milton, therefore, was always for abusing 
him, whether writing in Latin or English * . The narrow 

* Hence in his Lycidas : 

Next Camus, reverend sire, came footing slow. 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge. 

And in his Latin Elegies, (ad Car. Deodatum) : 

Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 
♦ *♦♦*•* 

Nndk nee arva placent, umbnisq. negantia molles: 
Quam male PhabicolU convenit ille locus ! 

Milton had a thorough hatred of Cambridge. Hear, on the other sidip. 
Cowley : 

O sacri fontes, et sacrs vatibus umbra ! 

Quas recreant avium Pieridumq. chori ! 
O Camus ! Phcebo nollus quo gratior amnis ! 

£leg. Dedicat ^. ad Acad. Cantao. 

Gray and Maacm were lull of affrctiaiiate greetings to the Cam. 
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bed of the river does not admit of large magnificent 
bridges, but one by the late Mr. Essex, an ingenious 
architect, formerly of this town, is of great elegance, and 
universally admired. 

It may be admitted, that the public walks of our sbter 
umversity have some superior charms over these we are now 
describing : the walks are generally more winding, without 
so vascfiy formal strait lines y and acute angles; the trees have 
greater variety of foliage, (and, consequently, you have 
bolder lights and shades,) and there is more of underwood 
and shrubbery, amidst their fine oaks, beech, birch, and 
elms : Cambridgeshire is very parsimonious of trees, and her 
oak is proverbial for the willow * : the stately wide walk of 
Christ Church, some overshadowed walks, a more majes- 
tic spread of water, a sprightlier course of the river, and 
the affectionate junction of the two streams^, on Christ 
Church meadow, are extremely interesting and fine, and 
when considered in detail, or by being compared with 
what is beautiful in the Cambridge walks, must be allowed 
to rise by the comparison. 

But, still our walks have their peculiar beauties, adapted 
to the place and the walk planted widi limes from Clare Hall, 
forms a vista, lengthened, and of admirable effect. You 
might say, perhaps, that Oxford has not any thing of the 
kind equal to this : the eye is also carried across die river 
through a fine vista, formed by rows of lime and elm, as 
you come from Trinity library, terminating in Coton 

' Cowley, we may see, was not ashamed'of oar Cambridge willow. 

Felix, qui nunquam plus nno viderit amne ! 
^ Quiq: eadem SaUds littora more colit ! 

^ Where meet our streams, indulging short delay. 

WartonU CamjJmai ^ OunceiL 
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CSuireb ; die view of Clare Hall piece, as seen from 
Kii^s College, or Clare Hall, with the adjoioing 
ot^ect9, forms amoat pleanng landscape, as seeno^er 
the Cam, and opening, through a plantation of venerable 
dm», to die adjacent fields : any eye that can percme 
niial beauty may dwell on these pictures vnth del^it: 
but, taldng into connderation the beauty and grandeur 
of the several bvildings, to be seen from Clare Hall, or 
King's College, Oxford nmst yield to Cambridge : nor must 
jou say this is not Grasmere nor Keswick ; tj^^ is no 
Mcexie of the kind throughout all England, tb^t i:an be 
OMDiipared vritb these. The aspect, too, is the best 
tbat could be, both for the walks, and effect on the ad- 
joinii^ buildings ; a south-western more lighdy planted ; 
bwt it is more strwgly planted and fortified against the 

HaiWg mentioned Mr. Brown, I cannot forbear jiist 
Utatipg what his more bold attempt at improvements was. 
He proposed thstf the river, instead of taking its course, as 
it comes from Newnham, should be removed to a greater 
(distance bom the collies: this would certainly have re- 
moved som^ nuiswces, and formed the s^eeable part in 
Jandscsqpe scenery, m viewed from the chambers ot those 
collies, near whjcb it npw passes ; and particulady, in- 
Jtead of movipg closdy under the western building of 
St. if6im% it wa$, by being moved to a connderable dis- 
tance, to have tak^oi its course not, as now, on the south 
nde of Magdalen College, but on the north side, between 
that cdOege and St. Petar's Church, and all those summer 
houses, and other small houses on each side of the bridge, 
now abuttii^ on Magdalen Collie and St. John's * 

• For tbete two or tliree ideas of Mr. Brown'f pUa, I am indebted to 
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•—certainly no great ornaments-— were to have been 
removed. 

This plan^ had it been executed^ might certainly have 
added some beauties to these grounds^ and have been 
more pleasing^ by its distant view, from all those colleges; 
as it was to have had the accompaniment of other 'vaor 
provements, of which, in Mr. Brown's hands, these 
grounds were certainly susceptible : but it is enough just 
to have hinted at these matters. — And this must suffice 
for our public walks. 
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CHAP. II. 



ATTEMPTS AT OTHER IMPUOVEMENTS. 



In speaking of Mr. Brown's attempts at improvement, I 
am insensibly led to some suggested by Mr. Ashby, late fel^ 
low of St. John's : I at least suppose them to be his : for I 
am indebted to his paper for several ideas on this subject. 
One was, and he calls it the chief, to render the east end 
of Trumpington Street less inconvenient: for, if the 
comers could have been rounded off, and thereby much 
good done, yet the street, in that part, for a considerable 
way, is so very narrow, (besides the sharp turning off to 
Newmarket, which is again repeated at the entrance of 
Jesus Lane,) as to be quite inadequate to accommodate 
the great number of carriages passing constantly to and 
from all the eastern and northern counties : as the street 
cannot be widened, he thought the evil might be re- 
medied by making an entire new street, from near the 
back gate of the liose Inn, over against the lane between 
Trinity aiid Caius Colleges, in a strait line to open 
against Jesus Lane: this would, he thought, have car- 
ried off the numerous carriages, that wanted to go into 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex; and as the town is ra- 
ther defective^ in dwelling houses, for gentlemen ocou 
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fflonallj residing, it would have answered manj good 
purposes to the town. 

He thought, furdier, that on a stranger's entenng the 
town from London, nothing would impress him with a 
higher opinion of the place, than an improvement of 
the facade of Pembroke Hall : it stands in a hand- 
some broad part of the street, certainly ; and if the 
other extremity was finished like the west end of the 
chapel, the entrance removed into the middle, hand- 
some modem windows put in, and the roof properly 
marked by a balustrade, or parapet wall, it would con- 
tribute more to the ornament of the place, than perhaps 
any other college. 

Mr. Ashby thought Clare Hall so complete, as hardly 
to allow of any improvement, except the removal of the 
mean dwarf walls, between the college and the bridge^ 
and setting down the iron rails upon the ground; and that 
die similar walls, by the river side, should be taken away, 
for when die fine west front is viewed from the walks^ 
these low dirly walls appear to form a vile looking brick 
base to a grand stone building ; he adds, if Trinity Col- 
lege would be so obliging, as to aUow the comer that 
projects into the street, next to St. John's College, beii^ 
rounded off to the comer of St. John's College, and 
die gate leading into the back lane, between their col- 
lie and St. John's, set level with the latter, and the 
high wall removed, which marks half their front, that 
society might exhibit a noble antique front, by bring- 
ing the east end of the chapel parallel with the rest, and 
finishing the other end with a similar wing, reguladi^ 
the Mandows, roof, &c. as before recommended in Pem- 
broke College. 

Whether these were originally the unconnected hints of 
Mr. BcDwn, or make part of some regular plan of wished 
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improvements, matters not : they have been submitted to 
die reader, in Mr. Ashb/s own words :— and die defects 
in our public walks, leading, by an association of ideas, 
to other defects, I should have been in dai^er of porraii^ 
the subject still further, could improvements have been 
suggested as readily. But of evils, which scarcely 
admit of a remedy, it is fruitless to complain. Nar- 
row, strait streets, and the paucity of genteel houses, 
for occasional residents, in a town with an excellent 
market, near which are such fine roads and walks, for 
daily exercise, and in which is an university, where a 
gentleman might sometimes like to superintend the edor 
cation of his son, these are evils ; but how will you re- 
medy them i 

Reverse, then, the picture, and consider the many real 
improvements made within a few years: litde more than 
fifity years ago, die toads about Cambridge were very bad, 
some scarcely passable: they are now some of the best 
IB Ei^land. Milestones, that great convenience, were 
first used on tl^se roads : within a very few years back 
die town has been well paved and lighted. Contrast it 
as now seen with what it was in the dme of Erasmus, 
who talks of taking a ride round the market jJace for 
exercise. In all directions from the town, east, west, 
north, and sooth, you have now neat and agreeable 
walks; and on the west of the puMic walks you are 
be^nmog to have other walks agreeably planted >*-so let 
OS leave our university widks and pdbfic improveaieBts. 
And let poor Cam still awaken some agreeable recolkc- 
dons, and plaintive feefings io diose iHio have mosed on 
Ins banks. 

Qualif eram cum me tranquilla mente sedsntem 
Viduti in Ripl, Cameiereae,Uuu 
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CHAP. III. 



PUBLIC BVILBIN6S. 



J/HOSE who tsike the range of the walks wiU, from 
di£ferent points of sight, have had a glance of several of 
our public buildings ; and an occasion will present itself 
bereafter of speaking concerning particular colleges : we 
shall then only survey the square, adjoining the public 
i^alks : and we can but drop hints without minuteness 
of detail^ or much formality of ichnographical descrip- 
tion. 

Leaving the public walks, to the west, you enter the 
grand square near King's College. The b^t point of 
B^t will be two <hr three yards on the north side of 9t. 
Mary's^ vi^re^ with that of other buildings, you have 
die c(Mnplefest home view that can be taken of the diffisp- 
ent pArts of KiKi^'s ColIeob CtiAPEt. From the very 
nuiure of the building, it no where appears td advantage 
hi II distant prospect : Cambridge itself, too, by its Mftua- 
tioii, IB Kttl^ qualifiod for aii imposing i4ew; 9aA from 
ttis pckm of sight you have an opportunity of rantj^king 
die objection that has been made to the construction of 
the buttresses^ which Ie«ve at tiie bottom of Kill's Cha- 
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pel the idea of an internal, enclosed cloister *. It, how- 
ever, no doubt, arises from that necessity to which every 
thing must yield : but a more proper place is left for a 
description of this inimitable building. 

From this point, taking in view the whole square, it 
will be agreeable to an eye, that can look properly at 
objects, to observe no mixture of brick and stone. The 
different ranges of these buildings all displaying one hue 
of white, without any glare of red. The Senate House 
is built of Portland stone, and constructed according to 
the Corinthian order. Four fluted pillars support a rich 
pediment, and are accompanied with eight pilasters, the 
north and south fronts having nine windows above and 
eight below: the pediment is much ornamented; and 
above is a fine balustrade. The eastern front has three 
windows at top, and two at bottom : the elevation and 
fine proportions of this building are universally ad- 
mired. 

It has been thought by some, on a survey of the whole 
facade, that this building is more decorated than was re- 
quisite or is agreeable. The Corinthian order requires 
ornament, but it certainly may be overcharged. The 
superabundance of windows, too, in the north and south 
fronts has been frequently observed; and the correct- 
ness of the observations will appear, by comparing with 
them the eastern front, which has not, I apprehend^ the same 
appearance, froni^ being so much shorter, though its 
proportions, in windows, columns, and intercolumnia- 
tions, are ^e same. Here the effect is more pleasinj^'^ 
at least; and the beauty and perfection of this front have 
received unmingled praise. In Gothic buildings, the 

» Mr. Dallaway*! Observations on Engrlisb Architecture* 
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great variety of windows has a happy effect on the inside 
perspective, for they have within arches and piUars, by 
which the rays of light are reflected, and intermingled, so 
as to produce, something like picturesqueness to the 
sight: in Grecian buildings, without those accompani- 
ments, the light is apt to be too glaring. It may be ob- 
served, too, that the interior of this fine building is not so 
well calculated to shew to advantage a grand assemblage 
of company on public occasions, like the Installation, as 
the Amphitheatre at Oxford. But waving these mat- 
ters, the architectural skill displayed in the building is 
greatly admired, and the effect wonderfully fine. Here 
die degrees are taken, and the public business of the 
University is transacted. 

The statues on the inside have been so oft^n described, 
that I think it unnecessary to go over the same ground. 
They have been generally considered as very fine pieces 
of sculpture : the least to be admired, the Statue of 
Glory, has been, lately removed : this, as being that of 
the presiding genius, in a temple, where literary honours 
are conferred on the votaries of science, ought to have 
been of the best design, and the most perfect execution. 
To supply its place, a very beautiful statue, of white 
marble, has been erected, to the memory of Mr. Pitt, 
the late prime minister, representative of the University, 
and formerly of Pembroke Hall. Mr. Pitt is in an 
erect posture, and in his Master of Arts gown, as in the 
act of addressing a great assembly. I cannot help no- 
ticmg two lines, written by a lady, on the occasion : 



Sons of Sapience^ you here a fair emblem display. 
For wherever Pitt went he drove Glory away. 

VOL. 1. R 
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But audi alteram partem. The following lines were 
written by a member of the University. 

Why thus exclaim, and thus exert your wit. 
At making Glory here give place to Pitt ? 
We'll raise bis Statue of the finest stone % 
For never here a brighter Olory shone. 

Upon the eastern side of the square stands St. Mary's 
churchy to which the University resort on Sundays and 
other sacred days. The Supreme Being dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands: religion only concerns the 
conscience and the heart : so no religious affections are 
concerned in the name, the order, and style of the build- 
ing. 

Which of the Grecian orders is the best, or whether 
the Saxon or the Gothic is more appropriate ; of the se- 
veral Gothic styles, which is to be preferred ; whether 
English architecture should be simply considered, chro- 
nologically, without referring to any Gothic original; or 
whether, finally, our Saxon ancestors worshipped God 
in houses of wood or of stone ^ ; (a question that has 

* It was brought from Carrara, and cost Mr. NoUekins, the statuaryi 
more than 300 guineas. 

*» That our British ancestors built their churches, as their houses, of 
wood, appears from the model in Spelman's Brit. Concil. vol. i. p. 11. 
But the Saxons in this island very early raised their churches of stone, 
formed out of heathen temples ; and the first Saxon churches that were 
built by them were also after the Roman style, more Romano, of stone 
with round arches, and the addition of some fantastic ornaments of their 
own. This clearly appears from DucarePs Norman Antiquities, p. 100, 
101, and of many we have still remains. What our learned antiquary, 
Mr. Somner, says, is certainly a mistake : '* Before the Norman's Ad^ 
vent, most of our monasteries and church buildings were of wood." 
The Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 156. But this subject is treated of at 
large in Mr. Bentham's History of "Eiy Cathedral. That curious re- 
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been much agitated), these are all inquiries, not of reli- 
gion, but of art. 

main of Saxom AnHpatyy Grinstead Charch, is aUowedly of wood ; but 
it was an adaptation subsequent to its first erection, it having been ori'^ 
finally a shrine for the body of St. Edmund^ and bnilt upon the plan 
of the British Churches. See Ducarel, as above. 

As some of the following observations, and, indeed, some which pre- 
cede) were designed as illustrations of some of our public buildings, and 
as hints to young students, they were intended for a note in the preface,, 
but were misplaced, while it was printing off; so they are introduced 
here, with an apology to the reader, for thus over-crowding the present 
note. 

The Saxon and Norman architecture is the same style, differing only 
in a few ornaments ; and, therefore, writers sometimes use one term, 
and sometimes the other; and sometimes, indeed, in the use of it, 
have created confusion, as they have also in the use of the word Gothic 
The Sax. and Norm, are compared together in the Norm. Antiq. just re- 
ferred to. 

There are three remains of this very ancient style at Cambridge; St« 
Peter's Church, near Castle Hill, the Round Church, or St Sepulchre's, 
formerly the Knights Templars •, erroneously by some supposed to have 
been a Jews' Synagogue, and part of Jesus College Chapel, formerly 
belonging to the nunnery of St. Rhadegund, all of the 11th or 12th 
centuries, though since repaired, and altered after another style. 

I speak conformably to the common reception of language in the use 
of the word Gothic, " the perfection of which," says Mr. Gray, « be- 
gan in the 13th century." The term Gothic is, in strict propriety, in- 
accurately applied to the style alluded to; I mean to churches ^and 
chapels having windows, and doors of pointed arches, &c. and as less 
or more pmamented, called the. Lanced Gothic, Pure Gothic, oma. 
mented Gothic, Florid Gothic, &c. The lanced-arched Gothic may 
be seen in some of the windows of Jesus College Chapel ; King's Col- 
lege Chapel u the florid Gothic; St. Mary's Church the pure Gothic ; 
Trinity College perhaps rather the ornamented Gothic, though some- 
times called the florid. The subject of the Gothic, in reference to our 
old English churches, is unfolded in Mr. Bentham's excellent History 
of Ely, often alluded to in this work. Sect. 5. Mr. Gray, it is well 
known, had given much attention to this subject. See Mason's Me- 
^aoirs, &c of Gray, vol. ii. p. 99, and 101; edit, of 1807: and Mr. 

* See Mr. Essex's Essay on Round Churches. 

B 2 
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Our ideas^ indeed, of what art can effect are by asso- 
ciation interwoven with religious ideas; so that what 
form and style of building are best adapted to religious 
worship, becomes a question of fitness. 

If of the Grecian orders you say, that the Doric is 
more natural and original, the basis of all the rest, and 
capable of expressing, without superfluities of ornament, 
both what is elegant and durable, you might think per- 
haps the Doric order would have succeeded best in a 



Gray was supposed to have furnished Mr. Beutham with his ideas on 
that subject; but the matter is set right in the last edition of Mr. Ben- 
tham's History. Mr. Dalloway has greatly enlarged on Mr. Bentham*s 
ideas, and much enriched them, by apt illustrations from foreign build- 
ings as well as from those in this country. The Four Essays on Gothic 
Architecture by different writers, (one of whom was Mr. Bentham al- 
ready mentioned) have treated on the same subject, and the Rudiments 
of ancient Architecture, printed in 1810, distinctly explains the distin- 
guishing marks of the Grecian and Roman orders. It is to be lamented 
that the critical remarks of Mr. Kerrich, our Public Librarian at 
Cambridge, are to be procured with difficulty, — ^he having printed only 
fifty copies for the use of his friends, — for tHey treat much of the science 
of our old English architecture, though with but little of its artificial 
distinctions. It was delivered to the Antiquarian Society. It is also 
to be lamented that the Essays of our two ingenious Cambridge archi- 
tects, Mr. Essex and Mr. Wilkins, are to be seen only in the Archaeor 
logia. 

Pepys's Library, Magdalen College, is of the Tuscan order, though 

I do not know why it should have been so ; for it is more decorated thaa 
that order usually is. Nevile's Court, Trinity College, is Doric : the 
front of Emmanuel, Ionic ; the Senate House, a beautiful specimen of the 
Corinthian ; and Caius College affords, in petio, distinct specimens of 
all the Five Orders. Strictly speaking, the Doric is the pn^r ori- 
ginal Order, in Grecian architecture; the Tuscan is the Doricj dropping 
some of its ornaments and proportions; the Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite, are but the Doric, with some differences of ornament and pro- 
portions. See Mr. Edmund Aikins' valuable Essay on the Doric 
Order. 
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temple * ; but if you think that buildings, though appro- 
priated for different purposes, admit of competition, 
you might have wished a university church, placed near 
a senate-house of a richer order, should have had 
all, and more than all, the embellishments and propor- 
tions of the Corinthian. If, again, you consider the ele- 
gancies of the ornamented Gothic, or the traceries and 
other rich varieties of the florid Gothic**, you might 
have preferred, perhaps, one of them, to the weightier 
masses of the Saxon pillar and round arch. But archi- 
tects and priests were before you, and made their own 
choice ; so you must take St. Mary's church as you find 
it. 

It has been already observed, that St. Mary's Church 
M^as built at different times, and, accordii^ly, after the 
taste of different architects. The present building was 
begun l6tli May, 1478% the old church being pulled 

* Vitntvius has observed, that some of the ancient architects did not 
thkik so. Rudimenti qf Ancient Architecture, p. 31. Notwithstanding: 
this, the most ancient Grecian temples were built after this order. See 
Mr. Edmund Aikin's Essay as above. 

** Of this peculiar Jitness, depending partly on our sense of vision, and 
partly on the association of ideas> of the Gothic style, there is, I believe^ 
but one opinion : 

But let my due feet never fail 

To waUL the studious cloister pale. 

And love the high emboised roof, 

With antic pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light. 

Milton's II Penseroso. 

See povticula? ly Warton's note in this passage, in reference to Gothic 
ekmrehea, m his edit of Milton's Poems on several Occaaons. 

^Blomefteld's Collectanea, p. 9T. 
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down, and finished in 1519; without towers, the latter 
being built by degrees afterwards, and finished in 1608, 
«o that, from the beginning to the completing of it, 
were no less than 130 years. Henry Vllth was a great 
benefactor to it,' and Bishop Alcock one of the principal 
designers. 

It is in what is called the Gothic taste, and it was 
built in that period, when the ornamental and florid 
fltyles prevailed ; but possessing little expressive of those 
styles, it cannot, I apprehend, be properly described by 
either of those terms. On the exterior there is no orna- 
ment : the tower has no height, and what is remarkable, 
the pinnacles are rounded off, not very elegantly, with 
balls ; it has a parapet, which encircles the whole build- 
ing. The gateway is in a good style ; the most ancient 
parts of it are those accompanied with the low eastern 
towers : as a whole, the nave and all the interior compo- 
nent parts being taken, with the exterior, St. Mary's 
church is considered a light and beautiful building. 

The various inscriptions on the monuments here, 
which are neither numerous nor remarkable, together 
with various benefactions, given to the parish, as copied 
from the tables placed between the church and chancel; 
may be seen in Mr. Blomefield's Collectanea. 

The University Library fronts you to the west. It 
consists of four compartments, that overtop the qua^ 
drangle, which composes the public schools. The in- 
ternal contents relate more immediately to the literature 
of the place % and externally, only the eastern front is 



% Occasional allusions to books and MSS. (and they can only ba 
flight) will be occasionally, and have been already interepersod in tUi 
vork. The reader is referred for an lUMwnni of the Sandwich {narblety 
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•een^ which is a modem buflding^ accompanied with a 
cloistered portico, balustrade, and other omameots. 
The interior is a fine room : and the exterior structure, 
seen by itself, or in the vicinity of less magnificent ob- 
jects, would obtain much praise ; but surveying it between 
Kill's College Chapel and the Senate-house, the eye is 
not sufficiently at leisure to admire. This part was built 
in 1755* — ^A word or two on the public schools. 

You enter the quadrangle that forms the public schoob, 
durough the portico of the public library. It consists of 
different parts, with different designations ; nor were they 
birilt at the same time, nor at the expense of a single 
person. The theolo^cal school, which was first buil^ 
was erected when the University enlarged St. Mary^s 
Church, partly at their own etpense ; partly by the aid of' 
some noble benefactors, and legacies bequeathed for the 
service of the University. Of benefactors, the principal 
was Sir Robert Thorpe, who died about 1372. The 
trustees, also, of Sir William Thorpe, brodier of Sir 
Robert, assigned some of his monies, over which they 
had a discretional power, to the same purpose. This 
school was finished in the year 1400. 

The philosophical school was erected next, being 
finished about the time with the greater side of the public 
library. Which was over it. They were raised on ground, 
which, in part, belonged to the University, in part, to a 
private gentleman, and to the garden of St. Mary's, for 
which the University paid a yearly rent to Coipus Christi 
College. The public disputations used to be held before 

kc to the proper Gunnfy and for an account of the wonderfal colossal 
Head of Cerea, &c brought by Mr. Crippa, and Dr. Clarke, from Greece, 
and placed in the vettilmle of the Public Library, to the TcmMey iif 
Rspectins the statue of Ceres, printed at Cambridge, in 1803. 
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in a small school that was formerly in the garden of Gon- 
ville and Caius College. Afterwards, in 1458, by a de- 
cree of Laurence, Bishop of Durham, with the consent 
of the University, in full congregation, it was provided, 
that the building, formerly called the school of Terence, 
should be converted into a school of civil law; and that 
the lower dialectic schools should be finished. The for- 
mer was done at the expense of those who studied the 
law; the latter, by contributions raised in the University; 
and it was finished in the year L474. 

The small schools, as they were called, were built in 
1470, by the subscriptions of members of the University. 
In one of these, every morning, from eight to nine, mas- 
ters of arts read lectures, from which questions were 
formed, and afterwards discussed in utramq. partem, by 
respondencies and opponencies in the philosophical 
school; and in the school, in which these lectures were 
thus formerly given, the vice-chancellor afterwards held 
his court. This was under that part of the public library, 
founded by Archbishop Rotheram, and I have thought 
proper closely to follow the steps of Archbishop Parker, 
in the above account of the public schools*. 

Rotheram, Archbishop of York, just mentioned, and 
Tonstal, bishop of Durham, with Various other benefac- 
tors, presented the library with many valuable MSS. and 
some of our most early printed books. It was not, how- 
ever, of the genius of the times, about the period of the 
invention of printing, to have large collections, nor to be 
tenants in perpetuity of all they got **. But in the pro- 

> Hist. Cantab. Acad. 

b Caiusy (Hist. Cantab, lib. li. p. 82.) speaking of Archbishop Rothesr 
am's library. Says, << Quorum magna adhuc siqperest, magna peritt luf- 
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gress of time^ great additions were made. Till gradually 
enriched by other presents^ more particularly by Dr» 
Moore's valuable library^ purchased^ and given to the 
University, by George I. as well as by purchases made 
out of their own funds, this library consists now, of more 
than ninety thousand volumes. 

It appears, from the designs in Mr. Loggan's Canta- 
BRiGiA ILLUSTRATA, that, formerly there was a splendid 
gateway and pediment * at the entrance of the schools, to- 
gether with the arms of the several benefactors to them 5 
and, from Archbishop Parker's account, that in the win- 
dows of the schools, there were similar ornaments: these 
were removed when the public schools were repaired: 
the glass was taken away, but whither removed is un- 
known; I speak after Mr. Cole, who is very severe on 
persons who receive benefactions, but care not how soon 
their benefactors' names are obliterated. 

With respect to the design and elevation of the public 
schools, Mr. Loggan well observes, they are rather neat 
than magnificent, and he has some appropriate observa- 
tions in ref^ence to the true philosophy of such taste for 
schools. Of the taste, I shall only add, after a writer 

furantium vitio :'' p. 85, he gives a list of those that remained in his 
time, 1574, and they amounted only to one hundred and fifty three, in- 
cluding MSS. and printed books. According to the Reliquiae Bodleians, 
similar, or worse depredations, had been made in the library given about 
the same time to Oxford University, by Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter. As scarcity of provisions makes people turn thieves, so, from pau* 
city of books, the monks became pilferers; more particularly, when 
there was nothing but MSS. Hence those frequent anathemas, prefixed 
to books in ancient monasteries : these were the Priapuses, to drive 
away the thievish birds. 

• These, I understand, now form an ornament to the house of Sir John 

ft 

Cotton, at Madingley. 
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of much observation in architecture^ that if the public 
schools and library, which now form this internal qua- 
drangle, (to distinguish it from the grand square,) have 
not the lofty elevation and splendid display of the Jive 
orders, like the schools of Oxford, they have none of 
their faults '. 

* Observations on English Architecture, by Mr. Dallaway. 
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CHAP. IV. 



BOTANIC GABDEN. 

aMONG the English counties, Cambridgeshire had 
been long known as peculiarly favourable to botanic studies. 
Ray, our great English botanist, (who began his researches 
at Cambridge,) long since remarked this ; but it was not 
till the year -1763, that any plan was formed for a botanic 
garden. ^ 

Ray, besides making inquiries in this county, had very 
early perambulated great part of England in search of 
plants. In I66O, he published his catalogue of planta 
that grow about Cambridge*, and three years after, an 
appendix. In 1685, Mr. Dent, an apothecary of Cam- 
bridge, added to Mr. Ray's catalogue, a great many more. 
He was succeeded in the same walk, by Mr. Martyn, 
Miller, and Israel Lyons. The fasciculus plantarum of 
the latter was printed in 1763, as a specimen of a larger 
work. But after Ray, there were only titular professors 
of botany. Nodiing was seriously done till the time of 
Mr. Martyn, who read lectures, and perambulated the 
county: and on his leaving Cambridge, Dr. Heber- 
den gave lectures on Botany in reference to medi- 
cine, as ahready has been shewn. 

» Faiciciilut PUnteram drcaCaotalnrifiam aaacentioBif 1660. 
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But in the year 1 76S, Dr. Walker, vice-master of Tri- 
nity College, with the assistance of Mr. Miller of Chelsea, 
formed a regular establishment. A mansion was bought, 
formerly a monastery of St. Augustine, of which there 
are still some remains, with a garden and five tenements 
in Pembroke lane, on the south-east side of the town, for 
I6OOI. These premises were given in trust to the Univer- 
sity, for a public botanic garden, and Dr. W. left by will 
the chancellor trustee ; in his absence, the vice-chancellor, 
the master of Trinity College, the provost of King's Col- 
lie, the master of St. John's College, and the professor 
of physic, and their successors, for the time being, were 
appointed inspectors and governors, with full powers to 
regulate and arrange the ndw institution. 

A botanical garden is a great ornament to a seat of 
learning ; always useful, too, as a place of research and 
curiosity to students. With respect to this garden, it 
abounds, as may be expected, with a great variety of 
foreign, as well as aquatic and indigenous plants, with 
trees of our own country, as well forest trees, as aquatic 
and mountain; but, principally of beautiiful, curious trees of 
foreign growth : those of peculiar distinction are of Ame- 
rican origin, some derived from the East and West Indies, 
others from Botany Bay : the last introduced were brou^ 
from Greece and Egypt, and more northern climes, faj 
Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps. This garden is miderstood, 
too, to be kept in excellent order, though there are at 
INreseot, no regular lectures given in that science'— lor 
which solely it was instituted — ^botany \ Bat tfie old 
house has be^i long since removed, new buildings have 



* This is said merely in a way of statement, not of censure. There 
may bereaMDi for th% ^mamoa^ with wiiieh I ma BOt aeqtMMrted. 
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been erected in its place^ two lecture-rooms been built, 
and every {Hrovision made^ suited to the purp6se of giving 
lectures in botany and chemistry : and as for the former 
the garden itself presents a sort of natural apparatus,, so, 
for the latter, an appropriate one has been provided on 
the spot by the University : here lectures are given in mi- 
neralogy, experimental philosophy, and chemistry. Here 
too, are delivered the experimental lectures of Mr. 
Parish, of which mention has already been made. 
The green-house — ^but — though 

Who loreTa garden loves a green-house too. 

Cowper. 

I shall not describe the green-house. An account of 
its order, economy, and varieties, 

foreigners from many lands. 



They form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre*w 

belongs to the botanist, and there is a copious catalogue 
of the contents of this garden, by the late botanical 
gardener, Mr. Donn. 

It is obvious to observe, that the impreision made upon 
the mind, on contemplating such a spot as this, is not 
connected with that pleasing science, called landscape- 
gardening, so well illustrated, as befrare observed, by 
Monsieur d'Ermenonville, and Mr. Mason. In the latter 
case, the pleasure depends on design, (for it is a species 
of painting,) on detail, the fitting of parts to each other, 
and to the face of the country ; to die effect of perspec- 
tive, of proper distances, and the influence of %hts aad 

•■ Cowper's Description of a Oreeii-lMMise, in book iiirol the Task. 
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•hades. Nor does it arise from any stateliness, or magni* 
ficence, by which art combines with nature, to form Ae 
miyestic, extended park. 



where over-head upg^row 



Insaperable height of loftiett shade. 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A syWan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade abore shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. 

MiUon. 

nor does it arise from a mere diversity of tints, nor the 
agreeable variety of odorous sweets, as in a flower-garden. 
A university botanic-garden combines the gratifications of 
s^nse with those of association and intellect : and in re- 
ference to its more peculiar object, resembles the clo- 
set of a student, which comprehends the productions 
of genius in every climate. This is the more habitual 
feeling. Occasionally walking in such a garden, com- 
posed of trees, and plants, and flowers, of difierent coun* 
tries, and fiifferent growth, resembles conversing with peo- 
ple of all climates and languages ; as the delight experi* 
enced in a plain English garden, does a conversation with 
a more intimate friend. And this must suffice for the 
Botanic Garden. 

Art thou, young student, the child of fancy f Then, 
may'st thou indulge it in yon Botanic Garden. 

It it a toral seat, of various hue. 

Thott may'st occasionally choose, perhaps, to adopt die 
dieory, and borrow the language of one of your prede- 
cessors, a Cambridge-poet, and to say with him, '^ Where- 
as^ P. Ovidius Naso, a great necromancer^^ in the famous 
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CQurt of Augustus Cassar^ did^ by art poetic, transmute 
men, women, and even gods and godesses, into trees and 
flowers, I will undertake, by similar art, to restore some of 
them to their original animality, after having remained pri- 
soners so long in their respective vegetable mansions^:'' 
And if criticism authorizes poetry to give to '^ adry nothings 
a local habitation and a name," Who shall say thou art not 
justified in giving to the vegetable tribes animal existence, 
and by an easy, regular ascent, to endue them with deli- 
cate passions, and to confer on them pretty, feminine 
names? 

And thus far is general in reference to the University, 
Here, perhaps, I might descend still lower, from generals 
to particulars : for, what concerns the admission and ex- 
aminations of youth, when entering a college, and the 
course of studies, pursued by undergraduates ; as well as 
the exercises in the public schools and senate-house, pre- 
viously to the taking of degrees, together with the cere- 
monies to be performed, the prizes to be obtained, the 
honours to be conferred, and the subscriptions to be re- 
quired ; and, again, the different orders and ranks of gra- 
duates, and the various oflicers of the University, with 
their habits, duties, fees, and emoluments ; nor less the de- 
fects in some offices, with the improvements which might 
be made in them ; these particulars, I allow, might all 
find their proper place in an University-history professing 
minuteness : but my history does not, and cannot admit of 
it. Besides, there are distinct accounts, where such sub- 
jects are separately handled, and exclusively considered : 
imd, I believe — -for they are drawn up by official, at least 
by college men, with critical correctness and professional 
care. 

• Proem to Darwin's Botanic Garden, 
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Further stilly the present state^ the settled funds, the 
government of the University, with the regulations of pri- 
vate colleges; the condition of the press*, with an ac- 
count of the books printed, and a comparison, in regard 
to its finances, condition, and management, vnth the Cla- 
rendon-press at Oxford, all these things might afford some 
amusement, and are naturally enough connected with the 
Literary History of the University of Cambridge. 

But each of the above subjects, with suitable reflec- 
tions, might form a distinct chapter, and all together, 
compose a tolerable volume: a brief zigzag account 
would have been trifling, scarcely consistent with the dig- 
nity of history ; and one, extended, would have been too 
multifarious for my present views: so I shall pass 
them. He who wishes to be amused, and properly in- 



*■ I cannot help noticing here, that the first book supposed hf Mr. 
O. North to have been printed here, was only compiled ; it was printed 
at St. Alban's in 1 480. The Correspondence between Mr. North and 
Mr. Ames on the subject may be seen, vol. v. p. 431, of Nichols's Anec- 
dotes, and the matter is set right by Mr. Ames, Typograph. Antiq» 
vol. V. 431, by Herbert. Mr. A. supposes the book first printed at Cam- 
bridge was in 1521. 

Nor can I forbear just noticing one extraordinary improvement, intro* 

I 

diiced into the printing office, by means of the Stanhope stereotype press, 
by which the copies of more saleable books are wonderfully multiplied ; 
which, whether it be a discorery, or only the realizing of a discovery, 
and giving effect to it, matters not ; it is an improvement of prodigious 
extent and utility, for which we are indebted to the ingenious nobleman, 
whose name it bears : he has carried the same principle into engravings, 
which may be nuiltlplied in a similar proportion : the new Porsonian 
Greek t3rpe, also, (called after the late Greek professor, who introduced 
it) may be mentioned as an improvement on, and giving a more elegant 
and beautiful form to, the Greek letters. Specimens of this type may 
be seen in Mr. Blomfield's edition of JEschylus's Prometheus, and in 
Mr. Monk's edition of Enripides't Hippoiytns Conmifer. 
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formed on these particulars/ will do well to consult the 
several treatises in the notes k 

I shall just add here^ that the hostels^ or inns^ were, 
even in Dr. Caius's time, seventeen, besides three hospi- 
tals for regulars. The colleges and halk are now sixteen ; 
the members two thousand three hundred. By the Popu- 
lation Abstract, May, 1811, the resident members at Ox- 
ford were one thousand and fifteen ; at Cambridge, eight 
hundred and fourteen. — So to proceed in order with our 
Colleges. 

*■ Hints respecting some of the University Officers, its Jarisdi^ion, its 
Revenues, &c. of t^e University of Cambridge. By Robert Plamptre, 
D. D. late Master of Queen's College. — An Account of Ceremonies and 
Customs, &c. By Mr. Wall, late FeUow of Christ College.— An Account 
of Officers, Forms in taking Degrees, &c. By Mr. Beverley, one of the 
present Esquire-beadles ; The Cambridge Guide, and University Calen- 
dars: though, indeed, several of the matters above referred to are t# 
lie found in two or threa of the Histories of Cambridge. 
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APPENDIX. 



I HAVE hinted, more than once, in the preceding 
volume, that my history would not attempt a detail in regard 
to academical habits, degrees, &c. : but a friend having 
asked me the meaning of the term. Bachelor of Arts, and 
suggested whether bachelor did not mean bas chevalier, an 
inferior knight, I \yas led to see the expediency of saying 
something, at least, on degrees, previously to beginning 
the next volume, where the word will be perpetually re- 
curring : and so, finding two or three pages at the end un- 
occupied, I place my few observations where the introduc- 
tion of them vnll not interrupt the general course of the 
history. 

It has already been observed, that our coU^e-lan- 
guage is derived from the church and monastery. In 
the first Christian churches. Bishops, or Presbyters, (I have 
nothing to do here with the dispute, whether they were 
different, or the same oflicers,) and Deacons were two 
orders, or degrees. They that have used the office of a 
deacon well 'purchase to themselves a good D£6REE. 
1 Tim.iii. 13. wtfmQirjyrtu alienam rem sihivindicant, Budai 
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Comment. Ling. Graec. p. 663. Dr. Harwood, in his 
Greek Test. vol. ii. p. 139, on the word, ^ttBfxoy, observes, 
Ui9fA0fy a step, i. e. they lay a good foundation for the mi^ 
nisterial oflBce, and quotes Livy : Graduq, eo jam via ad 
consulatum videbatur. — The Doctor, however, should 
have said, the episcopal, pastoral, or presbyter's office, for 
^axova was the ministerial office. — In the writings of the 
apostolidal fathers, Clement's and Ignatius's Epistles, &c. 
(whatever authority we choose to^iJlow them) great stress 
is laid on these distinct orders, or degrees. 

Some of our Saxon ancestors had, very ^arly, seven 
degrees in the church. Thus, in the laws of Wightraed, 
King of Kent, " the gifts of the Holy Spirit, it is said, 
are sevenfold ; and and there are seven ranks of ecclesias- 
tical degrees ptaepar ryn"^an cyjiicUcjia 3jia8a. Orders is an- 
other name for degrees. Augustine, in the old Salisbury 
Breviary, is said to have been admitted to the order or de- 
gree of presbyter, and afterwards admitted to the order, or 
degree of a bishop, the word, as. it is ^ well known, still 
retained in the English church ; but when we speak of 
deacons orders, priests orders, strictly speaking, we talk 
incorrectly, though the phrase is sanctioned by custom. 
From the chiircB the word passed into monasteries and 
colleges. Even in nunneries, deaconesses, and abbatesses^ 
&c. were abbatissse, diaconissae, &c. were ordinata. 

Whence we immediately get our degrees of B. A. and 
M. A. of B. D. and D. D. &c. (and more particulariy in 
reference to the word, bachelor,) when they were first in- 
troduced, and whence the word itself is derived, is not so 
clear as to admit of fto dispute. The batchelor, in ancient 
writings, is sometimes called baccalaurus^ sometimes bac- 
culaurus, or baculaurus, and, in the French and old Nor- 
raan^ bacheler^ bachelier^ bachiler. 
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As to the baccalauruSy derived^ as iidme say^ from die 
bacca lauri^ the laurel^ or ivy, with which he was crowned, 
if any custom had prevailed of croviming the incipient^ in 
the arts and sciences, as they are called, the A. B.8 and 
B. D.s, &c. with the laurel or bay, we mi^t sit down 
content with that et3rmology : but the laurus jtpollinari$ 
has, if I mistake not, been always appropriated to die 
poet, and the practice of crowning the archipoeta widi 
laurel, continued in Italy till a very late period. We have 
all heard of a laureated poet, but I have not^ at least, 
heard of a laureated A. B. 

Salve, brassicea virens corona, 
£t lauro, archipoeta, pampinoq. 
Dignus priocipis auribus Leonis* 

Vid. StradcB Prolutum: p. 222L 

t 

Dr. Johnson's ** most probable derivation,'^ in his Dic- 
tionary, *^ from bachelors being young, and of good hopes, 
like the berry of a laurel^ or bay," is too ridiculous to de- 
serve notice : and when die learned Dufresne talks of 
bajulare, il quali mostrava gran baculare, cioe gran dot- 
lore :" as he deals only in generab, without produdng au- 
thorities, it amounts to nothing. Hie same, also^ may be 
said of Dr. Cowel's passage from Rhenanns, '' A bacyio 
nonunati sunt quia primi studii andioritatem, qus per ex* 
hibitionem baculi considebatur, jam consecuti foissent.^ See 
Dr. Cowel's Intebpbeteb. For I do not remember to 
have heard more of die bachelor's staff^ dian of hk 
laurel. 

A bachelor is defined the first degree, taken ia any 
faculty, to arrive at a doctorate; it mi^t be added^ or 
mastership, for, in our old liniveraiQr records "wt bive so 
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doctors, only masters^ (magistri.) And again, bacheler^ 
qui est promu au baccalaureat en quelque faculte : and, 
again, on apelloit aussi bachelier un jeuni gentilhome, qui 
servoit sous la baniere d'un autre : Dictionaire de FAcade^ 
mie : and so, Kelham, in his Norman French Dictionary, 
bachelier, bachiler, a batchelor, a young esquire, or knight. 

Thus, too, the learned civilian, Dr. Cowel, '^ Bas che* 
valiers,'' low or inferior kni^ts, by tenure of a bare mill* 
tary fee, as distinguished from baronets and bannerets, 
who were the chief or superior knights : hence we call 
our bare, simple knights, inferior to baronets, &c. knights 
bachelors, i. e. bas chevaliers, which, in all likelihood, 
gave name to the academical degrees of bachelors ; as a 
quality lower than that of masters and doctors. 

It has been already shewn, that the literature of our 
schools was fashioned according to that of the Normans, 
and introduced by them, after the Conquest ; and it was 
natural, whenever our bachelerie was formed, that it 
should be derived from that source, particularly when we 
reeoUect how the Norman French was affected in almost 
every tbii^. The word bachelor is not of Saxon, but of 
N'onDxa French origin, as appears, both in the sense, and 
from the vmy of spelling the word : thus Chaucer, who 
mtrodaced so much. French into our language ; 

With Ilim there was his sonne, a young sqoirt, 
A lover and a lusty baohelere. 

Prologue to the SquMt TcUe. 

and again, 

YoBg, freshen «iid strong, m armes desirous 
As any baeheler of aU bis hous. 

Sguirt's Tak. 
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where it means^ un chevelier bacheler^ a knight bachelor^ 
corresponding, both in sense and sounds to the word in the 
Romance Poets, as quoted by Dufresne ; (Glossar. Med. 
et Inf. Latinit.) in reference to which, un bacheler is a 
young, a poor, or a low knight. 

I therefore think Dufresne is more happy in a latter 
conclusion, than in his former. From different writers he 
gives this definition, '^ Bachalarii qui in eo gradu sunt ut 
ad doctoratum, aspirare possint, quemadmodum bacca- 
larii militares adolescentes, qui ad banneretorum gradum 
perinde aspirant': Glossarium. ut supra. 

An A. B. then, I take to be an incipient in the arts, one 
in the way to an A. M. a B. D. an incipient in the way to 
a D. D. and accordingly, in an antient statute of the uni- 
versity of Paris, it runs, " Cursor (baccalarius) in theolo- 
gia inter primum cursum & sententias, tenebitur respon- 
dere in theologia, ad minus semel de disputatione tentadva 
sub magistro. '^ In the same sense,'^ says Dr. Cowel, 
(Intekpreter,) " the bachelors of the companies of 
London, be such of each company as are springing to- 
wards the estate of those who are employed in council, 
but as yet are inferior." — But see the same under the word 
BoucHE OF COURT, whcrc is an indenture in the Norman 
French, which gives a most minute account of the baa 
chevalier. 

The first time I meet with the mention of a doctor's 
degree, in Hare's Titles, is in 1391% the fourteenth 
year of Rich. II.'s reign, and of artium baccalaurus, 
in 1410, the eleventh year of Henry IV. on an occasion 



* Literae patentes ne apostatae fratres ordinis prsdicatomm, &c ad* 
mittantur ad honor em doctor alem in theologia in aliqua doaram academi* 
arum. Hare's Titles to Collections. 
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already referred to. With respect to the latter, I do 
not affirm diat it was not created before that period. It 
certainly was, as appears by Ae literae regiae of Hen. V. 
1413*. But masters only were the order for a consider- 
able time downward, from the reign of Henry III. as I 
perceive by all the titles to Hare's Collections — the chan- 
cellor himself, who was a residing member of the university, 
being called only magister, and as I infer from many an- 
cient instruments, where, besides the custos, mention is 
only made of magistri and scholares, never of bacculauri, 
nor even socii. 

Yet doctor we certainly meet with often enough. Thus 
in the calendar of the Salisbury Portiforium, Augustine is 
called, episcopus et doctor, and at the bottom of the page. 

Post Augustinum doctorem, Job lege justam. 

Yet Oswald, who wrote this Service Book, and died Bishop 
of Salisbury, A. 1099, (Godwin, de Praesul. Angl. p. 337.) 
was no graduated D. D. himself. In an Athenae Canta- 
brigienses, vnitten by a Mr. Drake Morris, and inserted 
in Mr. Cole's MSS. (vol. 55,) the author says, Necton, a 
Carmelite, was the first of his order, who was made a 
Doctor in Divinity. The writer, however, never once 
produces his authorities for any thing : but I suppose he 
follows only Dr. Fuller, or Leland, the latter of whom 
he quotes, 

Laudibus HomphredQin Necton super astra feremus, 
Cui data Grantanae laurea prima scholar. 

Twine, the Oxford antiquary, interpreting this passage of 

* Liters regie, de mode observandi statutum antiquum 176, de babi* 
tibtts baceulaureonim. 
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Leland's, makes Necton^ not merely the first of his ordcTi 
^ but absolutely the first that ever took the degree of doG« 
torship, at Cambridge '^ at which Fuller^ fi-om his zeal for 
our Alma Mater, turns very indignant, and quotes Petrus 
Blesenns, as saying, that, even in his time, many masters 
and doctors went forth from Cambridge, and made ^bd 
the Church and all England : where, yet, I suspect, Fuller 
is misled by the vagueness of the word doctor, where it 
may stand for teacher, as in the Salbbury Breviary : and, 
even allowing Fuller's sense, that Necton was the first 
Carmelite only, that took this doctorate, it may only mean 
graduating in general, doctor being synonymous with mas- 
ter, and the Carmelites having, hitherto, not graduated at 
all. I do not remember, that even the founders and first 
benefactors of our colleges, are ever styled doctors in an- 
cient instruments ; but merely Hugh de Balsham, J<Jm 
de Bottlesham, Walter de Merton, &c. and the first time^ 
die honor doctoralis in theolo^, occurs in the titles of 
Hare's Collections, is towards the latter end of Rich-Tr/s 
reign. So, that till I am better informed, I am not pre- 
pared to say, the Oxford antiquary b wrrong. 

Of ci^ law, Dufresne says, Baccdariatus vero, vel doc- 
toratus, in academiis Anglids gradus non obtinen^ ut 
observat Jo. Fortescue de Laudibus, U. Ang. cap. SO* 
But Dufiresne greatly errs. Sir John Fortescue says di- 
rectly the reverse. He says, indeed, that in the imu of 
court men did not take bachelors and doctors d^ree, 
sicuT IN UTRoguE JURE in ufiiversUatibus cst darc con- 
suetum, but only diat of seijeant, qui gradus servientis ad 
legem appellatur. Dufresne grossly mistakes the wiu^ 
drift of diat chapter. The civil and canon law were the 
prevailii^ study in both our universities, in the time of 
Fortescue, (Henry VI. reign,) and the doctor vtriufq. 
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J^i? was a very commoo degree. I have read, in a MS- 
I*'' cEi^i^ from the archives of Trinity Hall, that Dr. Bate- 
, tn'sn; hlahop of Norwich, founder of that college for stu- 
' -..-^l^le.ia civil law, in 1350, took his doctor's degree when 
.' '*^wM thirty; and I am greatly mistaken, if it was not 
'^.'jrajiid,^ legis, Dr. Bateman being described, in that MS. 

'!*«,, irtriii'sq. legis peritiorum flos preecipuus. Bateman was 
.-< .idfh^t^ at Cambridge, and Bbhop Godwin calls him, 
•''C^^ doctor. De Presul. Ang. But it is certain this 
. "^ng^ was vety commonly given after the foundation of 

l^nhj Hall, whenever it commenced. 
, ^'I have already shown, from Archbishop Parker's His~ 
tt^^r, ^at we had graduates in grammar, (magistri gram- 
.\^ti<^) distinct from the arts, viz. from 1500 to 1540; 
X .'{here U seems to have stopt ; for I find not one after, and 
^)pQly two for several years before. I suspect they bega% 
r .^jS^l^lihe twenty-four scholars for grammar were, accord- 
'.H^^^ the Petition oS Byngkam, to be subjected to Clare 
^^^^^ (see vol. ii. under Clare Hall,) for the purpose of 
'_-j^!flg' instructed in grammar. It is there expressly said, 

'^'«q ancient instrument, they went to graduate in gram- 
■ 'M4t, for the purpose of being placed in different parts of 
^^Btiglandr to itlsttjvctin it, great ignorance of grammar 
•■.^ireyailing all over England, and " Lyflode not being 
;,..■ iffi^fi>£d and endued for it in the univeruty, as for all 
;■ .other ^beral sciences." 
■■ i ^Wehave seen the oripn of the last letters, in A. B, and' 

■' ^lU w. ; the A for arts, is retained from the old schools— 

in which the septem Artes liberales et ingenuie are so well 

.{-'known— as*' I apprehend we do L. L. D. from the two, 

'.'.Jaws, civil and ctta^t^ X^triusq. legis doctor, though, now, 

Glhere is ;Ao degree Ufiaen in canon law, nor is there a»- 
,,;)i*igned to it any professorship. The S.T. P. Sanctje 
''-'4lieol(^. Professor, ia oi,tfae same import as D. D. 
VOL. I. ■ :..:T" ■ 
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A person may commence A. B. after three years stand- 
ings A. M. about four years after : seven years after the 
A. M. degree, the B. D. may be taken, and five years after 
that he may be made S. T. P. or D. D. He may be a 
L. B. after six years standing, in physic after five, though 
these latter degrees are seldom now taken, (and never, in 
some universities,) by gentlemen commencing and imme- 
diately proceeding doctors, without the Usual prepamtoiy 
gradus, or, via ad honores, of the bachelor. The same of 
Mus. D. doctor of music. 

The printer having informed me, diat he has two or 
three pages left which require filling, I take up my pea 
to satisfy his demands ; which 1 mention, because I had 
previously informed the reader, that 1 did not purpose to 
enter into the minutise of university customs, for want of 
room. But a space still remaining, 1 shall now proceed^ 
^1 the printer orders me to stop. 

Each of the above degrees, dien, hath its peculiar habi^ 
It would be as difficult to ascertain the origin of peculiar 
habits in literature, as marks of distinction and honour^ as 
to state the origin of all marks in heraldry : but we find 
them as well among die Greeks and Romans as among 
the Jews, itie Magi of the East, and our own^Dniidical' 
order. As to our particular habits, they seem to have, 
the same origin as the institutions themselves, viz. firom 
religious houses. The monastic orders were not only 
distinguished by the names of their peculiar saints, tfieir 
rules, and services, but by their habits : it is natural to 
suppose, that as our scholars came from those houses, 
and retained some of their customs, they would derive 
from the same source something of their dress. Thus, 
for example, the undergraduate has a gown resembling 
that of the monaistics, the Colobium sine manicis*: \ 



. 






* Vid. Dufresne. Qloss. in loco. 
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the master of arts retains one resembling that of the ca^ 
nons regular^ who lived as fratres^ accordihg to the rules 
or canons of Augustine; and hence their name. The 
Augustines wore a black robe. The Benedictines and 
Cistercians had their distinguishing colours, the former 
black, the latter white*, which each considered as an 
emblem of his order ; Certe haec vestium nigredo antiqui- 
tus humilitatis causa a Patribus inventa,- — cum a vobis 
rejicitur, said the Benedictines to the Cistercians, meliores 
vos ipsis candorem inusitatam praeferendo indicatis : Pe- 
trus Cluniacensis, lab. 1. So, again, banc autem nigredi- 
nem, quae primi patres, tam regularesclericiin cappis, quam 
monachi in cucullis, ob humilitatis specimen usi sunt.-*- 
Hence our cap and hood — though their hood covered 
the head, ours, perhaps, more resembles the scapulary of 
the Carmelite''. — Of the same origin is the scarlet robe of 
our professors. . At Glasgow, the students wear a scarlet 
gown. What we have said of professors' habits, we 
might say of that of noblemenV, including baronet's, but all 
must be taken with allowance for such additional orna- 
ments, as may have been introduced in a later age. 

Some, it is well known, both in former and the present 
times, have objected to these habits on account of their 
origin. But, if we object to every thing that has passed 
through popish hands, and for no other reasons, we must 
carry the objection, where it could not apply : and many 
of those who have made the objection, have been incon- 
sistent. The habits in our churches, and in our univer- 
sities may, and certainly have, the same origin : and men 
who make objections, if they would be now consistent^ 

^ Ascetictt/v, p. 300. 

• AvaT^^or, Superbumerale, or, perhaps, more still, the Melos, 
3 
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must carry the objection further. The Presbyterian 
should lay aside his robe^ the Independent itie solitary 
, patch of band; and all, the obnoxious black coat, (I speak 
now the language of William Penn,) for all these our mi- 
nisterial and graduatorial distinctions must be allowed to 
have the same origin. 

Were I disposed to object to them, and were this the 
proper place, I should object to them on different ground. 
But my business is rather to state than to censure, or to 
commend. As these dresses are now considered, they are 
only made honorary dresses, or as the characterbtic marks 
of gentlemen's standing in the university. In Mr. Log- 
gan's Cantabrigia Illustrata, are fine representations of 
persons of all ranks in the university, in their different 
habits. 

Exercises for degrees often give proofs of literary 
eminence : but those who know how they may be obtain- 
ed, and how not, in all the professions, will not lay stress 
on them, nor think less of those, who have not chosen to 
take them. Advantages are attached to them ; and it is 
desirable, that no obstructions should be laid in their way. 
In the ensuing volume, their only use is, to identify per- 
sons, to settle dates, and to shew the rank of members 
of the Academial Body. 



END op THE FIEST VOLUME. 
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